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Art. I—THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD. 
By Rev. Henry NEILL, D. D. 


The revelation of the Righteousness of God is assigned in Rom. i. 16, 
17, as the reason of the Gospel’s power. The apostle’s statement is, 
“‘The Gospel is the power of God unto salvation; for, therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed.” 

Is 1T possible to estimate too highly the importance of the 
meaning attached to a phrase, whose contents are asserted 
by an inspired writer to hold such a relation to the soul that 
when properly apprehended they become its salvation ? 

And in any attempt to draw those contents forth, and to 
formulate them, would not a degree of caution be commend- 
able, which, if it should appear in the exposition of terms less 
liable to misconstruction, would be regarded as extreme? 
As the “righteousness of God,” wherever its substance was 
accepted, was to bring safety and holiness to the mind, it is 
not precipitate at even this early stage of the search after its 
signification, to aver that the expression can not refer to the 
justice of God in the ordinary sense of those words. For 
the revelation of the justice of God to a sinning soul is any- 
thing but salvation. It is condemnation. It is perdition. 
So Saul of Tarsus found it when first he saw it in the com- 
mandment; and when he saw it there he died, as have 
millions since. Nor does any Protestant expositor of the 
Scriptures favor this idea. Nor can it be introduced into 
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those passages of Scripture where the phrase is most formally 
articulated. What sense would it make to utter, for the en- 
couragement of the condemned, the declaration, “ but now 
the justice of God without the law is manifested ;” and yet 
such must be the interpretation of Rom. iii. 21, provided that 
the Righteousness of God in that epistle is regarded as re- 
ferring to a Divine attribute. Therefore the idea which on a 
cursory inspection of the words comes from them, is not the 
one which really inheres in them. 

Their true interpretation includes and makes prominent 
the conception of a satisfaction to justice, originated by God; 
a God-righteousness. A thought of joy, and not of terror, 
as will appear when the growth of the words dixaioovry 
tov Qeod is considered. This phrase, although given to 
us in the Greek tongue, was never used by the Grecians prior 
to the days of the apostle. Not a trace of it is to be found 
in the writings of the earlier philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, 
nor in the works of Plutarch, nor in Epictetus, nor even in 
Josephus, nor anything similar to a translation of it in the 
De Officiis of Cicero, or the writings of Pliny. The words 
translated just and justice were as common then as they are 
now in society and in the courts; so that no enlightened 
citizen or jurist had any question as to what was meant by 
right and righteousness. 

Nor is there any doubt, that in the days of the apostle not 
a few had such clear conceptions of the nature of virtue, and 
of the severity of its obligations, that a dread of its outraged 
law and sanctions often haunted them.. And to such persons, 
whether Pagan or Jewish, Paul primarily addressed himself 
in his letter to the Romans. With profound sympathy with 
any mind unable to come up to its own ideal, as he shows in 
the seventh chapter of the epistle ; with his own standard of 
rectitude, and doubtless that of many others, immensely 
raised by the teachings of Jesus ; alive also to the intolerable 
agony which a soul must suffer when condemned by its own 
departures made dreadfully apparent by the shining on them 
of immaculately holy precepts ; and not ignorant of a cove- 
nant which had transpired in eternity, where the “ Lo,I come” 
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of the only-begotten Son inaugurated a redeeming service of 
unparalleled dimensions, and of God-approved excellency ; 
there is every reason to believe that the sacred writer moved 
with pity at the sight of souls impotent to create a worthi- 
ness which would meet their want, and fully aware that under 
the prompting of Jehovah such a merit had recently reached 
its culmination in an obedience unto death, caught a fresh 
view of the excellenee of Jesus made over to the guilty ; and 
using the words “ of God” as an adjective, conceived and pro- 
pounded, the declaration of the “ God-righteousness” as the 
only solace the all-sufficient worthiness, yea, the very salva- 
tion, of guilty men. 

Thus, not unnaturally, the dzx7, which in Homer’s day in- 
dicated the right relation between the two wheels of a chariot, 
asin the apua dixarov; and in Plato’s, and that of the Greek 
tragedians, the right relation between sin and its punishment, 
and virtue and its reward, as did the dixatogvvn tov 
vopov, was seized by the apostle, and when conjoined to tov 
Qeov in the phrase dixatogUvvy tov Oeov made to hold and 
portray what before that day neither the Roman or any 
fallen soul as such had ever dreamed of, the only thing which 
could restore the lost love-relation between a condemned 
mortal and his offended God. What well-placed iron had 
done for the uneven-going wheels, and penalty personally 
endured for the pacification of justice, and to balance her 
scales in the courts of law, the “ obedience of Christ”—“ the 
Righteousness of God””—began in eternity and culminating 
on the Cross, is revealed, as doing, on a field of transcendent 
ethical equations, to annihilate a sinner’s guilt, and make 
him whole in the sight of Jehovah. Hence, even verbally 
considered, it is not unreasonable to say that the righteous- 
ness of God is that righteousness of which God is the author ; 
which is available before Him as enacted by Jesus; and 
which, as seen by a believer made over to himself, can not 
but secure for him everlasting life. The proper test of the 
truth of this statement will appear when we examine the 
various places in the New Testament in which the phrase 
occurs ; the drift of a single epistle in which it appears 
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several times, and where it obviously contains the subject 
matter of the document, and the capacity of the contents thus 
obtained to secure for one who believes as he beholds them, 
salvation. And now, in examining the various portions of the 
New Testament in which the phrase “ Righteousness of God” 
is found, we propose to give our attention, first, to those 
which present themselves in an apostolic letter, called the 
epistle to the Romans. The term, “Righteousness of God,” 
is used seven times in this particular communication from 
St. Paul. And it is used in a way which makes it far easier 
to interpret it than if employed in any other mode. It is 
made to embody the main idea or substance of the letter, and 
also to mark the progress of the argument, as hills in a land- 
scape show the nature and movement of the subterranean 
force that presses them up. A statement in a document, fol- 
lowed by a second and a third one containing the same words, 
could not be as difficult to expound as if the words occurred 
but once ; for they might throw some light upon each other 
even when thus cursorily used. But when the statements 
- themselves are connected and used one beyond the other, as 
are the successive portions of a continuous train of thought, 
and the phrase is found in each to mark the transitions and 
reiterate the nature of the prominent idea in the writer's 
mind ; then, surely, the words which thus contain a proposi- 
tion, and mark its unfolding and connections, would be more 
readily understood than any other, because their meaning 
would be, and would have to be, definite. It. would indeed 
be next to impossible to put more than one idea, and that the 
writer’s own, in a phrase which started a course of thought, 
and gave direction to it, and was repeated every time that the 
current of instruction took a new turn or enlarged its volume. 
Hence we do not hesitate to avow what is and must be the 
fact revealed in Rom. i. 16,17; Rom. iii. 21, 22, 25, 26 ; Rom. 
v. 17, 18, 21; and Rom. x. 3; which are the prominent places 
in this particular letter where the apostle announces, expands, 
and builds upon, the “ Righteousness of God.” 

After careful examination (which examination we propose 
to offer for inspection) of these and other passages where 
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this favorite phrase of St. Paul occurs, we are compelled to 
aver, that the “ Righteousness of God” referred to is that 
righteousness of which God is the author; which gave 
character to the life, and made inexpressibly valuable the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, as the Son of God became obedi- 
ent unto death: a righteousness demanded by justice and 
satisfying it ; and which, when revealed to a believing soul, 
is revealed as belonging to it by divine constitution and 
lordly gift; and as truly as if wrought out by itself, secur- 
ing for it salvation and everlasting life : or, in other words, 
that righteousness which in the eternal plan accepted the 
covenant of redemption and undertook its fulfilment ; which, 
in fulfilling it, drew not back from the humiliation of the 
manger or the torture of the cross ; and which, in the labors 
of intercessor and advocate, still persists in its incomparable 
mission, even at the right hand of God, where pleads Jesus 
Christ “ the Righteous.” 

If a faint conception of such a righteousness, conveyed in 
a sentence of expostulatory tenderness, could arrest the steps 
of a haughty persecutor, as beseeching words fell in intoler- 
able lustre on his soul, why should it be thought a strange 
thing if the apostle should declare to the Jew first and also 
to the Gentile, that the (fuller) revelation of that righteous- 
ness would be salvation (to uncounted millions) ? 

Hence we regard the 16th, and part of the 17th vs. of the 
first chapter of the Romans, as the proposition of the 
treatise ; and there it is announced, that “the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, for, 
therein is the righteousness of God (already defined) re- 
vealed.” As there is nothing unintelligible or repellant in 
this proposition, thus understood, the apostle, introducing it 
with the simple announcement that he was “not ashamed 
of” it; and as the statement “ from faith to faith,” or re- 
ceived by faith, is only an accessory idea, though very im- 
portant, appertaining to the mode by which a believing mind 
obtains possession of the righteousness, and not an integral 
portion of the proposition set forth; and as immediately 
after his main declaration, the apostle moves on into con- 
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siderations respecting the wrath of God and the ungodly state 
of the race of man, which would make a re-announcement of 
his first idea natural and imperative ; we prefer to press for- 
ward to the second declaration of the “Righteousness of 
God,” as found in Rom. iii. 21; for when the course of 
thought has extended thus far, it will have made connections 
which will be of essential service in determining the meaning 
of its words, and especially of the phrase under consideration. 
Therefore at this place we insert the paragraph which con- 
tains the second announcement and exaltation, and the varied 
forms of the “Righteousness of God.” “But now ‘the 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets ; even the RigHTEOUs- 
NEss OF Gop which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe, being justified freely by His grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, 
to declare His RIGHTEOUSNESS for the remission of sins that 
are past; to declare, I say at this time, His RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.” Rom. iii. 21, 22,24, 25,26. In proceding to the 
interpretation of the significant phrase to be examined, as it 
appears four times in these verses, it may be well to notice 
that they contain, at their close, the announcement of the 
object of the God-righteousness and its manifestation, viz., 
“that He (God) might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus :” while in the portions of Scripture which 
precede them is described at length the hopelessly fallen and 
condemned condition of the Pagan and the Jew,—the des- 
cription terminating in its last verse, Rom. iii. 20, with the 
words, “ by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified.” Writing thus to an undone and self-criminating 
people, tortured at not attaining the standard of holiness 
proclaimed in the perfect law; writing on purpose to tell 
them of a new way of meeting the claims of God, conceive of 
the glow of satisfaction with which the apostle recorded for 
them and for all in their condition, the words, “ But now the 

Righteousness of Gov, without the law, is manifested.” Ex- 
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panded and paraphrased the statement is, “ but now,” now, 
since the incarnation and the crucifixion, the “Righteousness 
of God,” the God-righteousness, the superhuman and divine 
excellency of Jesus; “without the law ;” without enforced 
rule as a guide, and penalty as a motive; but not without 
_ reference by Jesus to those claims of the eternal and moral 
equity which the God-righteousness was enacted to satisfy ; 
“is manifested,” not merely revealed, but made apparent in 
the unparalleled life and death of Christ ; (“being witnessed 
by the law and the prophets,” foreseen and testified to by 
Jer. (xxiii. 6), and Isaiah (xlv. 24; liv.17; xlvi. 13); “ even the 
Righteousness of God,” the God-righteousness, “which is 
unto all, and upon all, them that believe ;” for, by reason of 
an everlasting covenant enacted by the Father with his Son, 
this righteousness is set over to the account of the believer 
as he takes it, and thus he is constituted or judicially 
“made” righteous ; just as truly so as if he had wrought the 
obedience out himself. Thus the fact of the sublime work of 
covenant and law-fulfilment having its inception in the heart 
of God, (and therefore properly called a God-righteousness 
as well as because it does what a human-righteousness could 
not); a righteousness embodied and enacted by Jesus as the 
work of redemption went awe-fully and triumphantly on from 
the manger to the cross; a righteousness still forming the 
ground of a persistent and effectual intercession, plied by 
Jesus himself at the right hand of God, is declared in these 
21st and 22d verses of the third chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans as manifest; and this he announced with other 
adjuncts in the fifth and tenth chapters of the same treatise, 
as the urgent impetus and volume of the writer’s mind burst 
forth in peak after peak, glittering with redemption’s light. 
The main object of the apostle at this point, in hig letter, 
Rom. ui. 21-24, is to emphatically state the fact already 
alluded to in Rom. i. 17, that, outside of man, irrespective of 
his own strivings or conceptions, a superhuman, transcendent 
work of redeeming rectitude is perfected by Jesus Christ, 
and made over to man the moment he appreciates it. And 
then, incited by the words, “there is no difference, for all 
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have sinned,” Rom. iii. 23; the apostle repeats in connection 
with other important allusions, the declaration made in 
Rom. iii. 21, 22, and avers in the 25 and 26 vs., that even in rela- 
tion to “sins that are past,” the “ God-righteousness is 
declared ;” obscurely declared it may be in the ancient 
ceremony, but “ declared” plainly “at this time” through the 
blood-stained propitiatory : “ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at 
at this time, HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS, that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth.” Rom. iii. 24, 25, 26. 

Having thus established and made plain to those familiar 
with his dialect the supremely important theme of his letter, 
the writer presses on to unfold it, in its relation to the most 
momentous conditions which the soul can possibly bear to- 
wards God and the coming scenes; illustrating these by 
images and events familiar to the Pagan, and profoundly 
sacred to the Jewish mind, and never losing sight of the woe 
that must come to a heart estranged from God, and the 
bliss that belongs to one in harmony with him. But at none 
of these stupendous and magnificent results can we glance: 
now, painful as it is to pass them by, even for a little while. 
Convinced that it is best to follow the exhibition of the God- 
righteousness in the scriptural statements of it until the 
apostle has spoken his last recorded word in regard to it, and 
then return to a consideration of its working and its effects, 
we can, for the present, examine only the Righteousness of 
of God in its exegetical connections. 

And soon it appears before us again in the 5th chapter of 
the epistle, and in the 18th and 19th vs. 18th: “ As by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 

- even So by THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF ONE the free gift came upon 
‘all men unto justification of life.” 19th: “For as by one: 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 

On the reach for an illustration through which to magnify 
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the nature and range of redemption’s blessing, the sacred 
writer sees the ruin of the fall, and, taking hold of that fall, 
declares that “as by one man’s” sinning came death and 
estrangement, so “by the righteousness of one” came life, 
and the blessings of life: and that as one man’s disobedience 
brought death to many, so the obedience of one brought the 
free gift to many: while amidst the revolutions and ever- 
widening current of this deep-flowing illustration, there ap- 
pears looming up, as sometimes do the far-off mountains 
whence the rivers come, that Divine constitution which hay- 
ing created Adam a representative human being, so that when 
he fell, he fell for millions, also covenanted with Christ as a 
representative divine being, so that when he stood, he stood 
for myriads of millions: “As by one man’s disobedience 
many were made (constituted) sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made (constituted) righteous.” 

Throughout the entire passage, in Rom. v. 12-21, there is a 
contrast between sinning and its opposite, between the in- 
fluence of sin, and the influence of its antagonist (obedience); 
and what in the universe can meet and more than make 
amends for the awful sinning deed of the first Adam, “ which 
brought death unto the world and all our woe,” unless it be 
the persistent and victorious energizing of Jesus, the second 
Adam, to overcome and destroy sin and to plant holiness in 
its place, and to such an extent that where sin abounded, 
grace should much more abound? Hence over against the 
sinning of the first Adam, the apostle places the obedience of 
the second—the Righteousness of God. 

If sin has “reigned unto death,” and grace is to “reign 
unto eternal life,” we wait to hear something like the words 
“THROUGH RIGHTEOUSNESS by JESUS CHRIST OUR LorpD.” And 
we are not disappointed. Again and again, as the one man 
Adam standing for many, and sinning, is brought before us ; 
the greater man—the divine man Jesus Christ, obeying— 
obeying unto death, is also brought before us. As in the 
dreadfulness and extent of its consequences the first Adam’s 
sin stands out, so in the magnificent glory of its effects the 
second and triumphant Adam’s doing-God’s-will moves. 
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majestically before us, until the balance turns in his favor ; 
and then in triumphant notes we hear, “as by the offence of 
one judgment came to condemnation, even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came unto justification of life.” If 
the ends to be reached in this case, and the contrasts in. 
volved, do not determine the meaning of the word “ righteous- 
ness” as opposed to “ offence,” put any other meaning into 
the phrase, and the struggle of the intellect, as it attempts to 
grasp it, will no longer leave any room for doubt. And this 
we may yet do in the sequel. 

Nor do the passages in Rom. v. 18-26 exhaust the allusions 
in this memorable epistle to the “righteousness of God.” 
As that phrase contains the substance of the letter, it was to 
be expected that it should reappear so long as the thought 
which is contained in it was pulsating in the writer’s mind, 
and could be used’ and applied for the soul’s upbuilding. 
Hence, as far on as the 10th chap. and 3d. verse, we find the 
persistent apostle to the Gentiles warning them against the 
error of certain Israelites, who, “being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own right- 
eousness, had not submitted themselves unto the righteous- 
ness of God.” Even if it was a well-taught Hebrew mind 
that was striving, yet according to the new and divine in- 
struction of the converted Saul, so long as it was striving to 
build up a personal righteousness as the ground of its hope, 
he gave it no encouragement, but pointed it steadily and only 
to the “ righteousness of God.” 

Thus in a single epistle, in passages which may be called 
turning or culminating points of thought, is presented, by con- 
trast, or by significant connections, the evidence, that with 
the apostle the pkrase “righteousness of God,” means that 
righteousness of which God is the author; which is available 
before Him, wrought out for man by Jesus Christ, embraced 
by the believing sinner, and furnishing the ground of relations 
to God and the future, unspeakably precious and full of glory. 

Nor does the epistle to the Romans contain by any means 
the only places where allusions are made to, and great hopes 
predicated upon, the revelation of the God-Righteousness. 
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In the epistles to the Corinthians, the Philippians, the He- 
brews, that august reality, with its splendid results, is made 
to stand out. It would be difficult to conceive of the apostle 
writing upon Christian doctrine where legalism was to be met 
and not making prominent the “righteousness of God.” But 
before contemplating it, as it appears in the less formally con- 
structed letters, it may be well to look at the definitions of 
the phrase which have been given by those who have written 
upon it, and who represent to some extent the diverse modes 
of thought upon this theme. McKnight, Mr. Barnes and others 
who do not regard the atonement as a satisfaction to the jus- 
tice of God, so much as an expression of divine displeasure 
against sin to answer certain governmental ends, consider the 
phrase “righteousness of God,” as meaning “God’s method 
of saving men.” The difficulty with such an interpreta- 
tion is its want of definiteness. The question returns under 
it, What is God’s way of saving men? When limited, as it is 
by Prof. Stuart, to justification, the forensic act or state 
seems to take the precedence of the work of Jesus on which 
the act or state is predicated; or is assumed to stand upon 
the will of God without any work to underlie it. And the 
definition is felt to be too narrow. It does not contain in it, 
the main fact in redemption. On the other hand, Olshausen 
and Lange stretch the phrase so as to make it comprehend 
not only justification, but regeneration and sanctification. 

According to Olshausen (p. 146: Edinburgh, ed. com. on 
Romans), the “transfer to the sinful man of the being of 
Christ is denoted by the expression, righteousness is imputed 
to him.” Regeneration produces through grace in believers 
an internal, moral state, the righteousness of God, which 
answers the highest requirements. That which in Him 
(Christ) was perfected once for all is gradually transmitted to 
individual men in proportion to the degree of their renewal, 
and is received by them in faith and reckoned to their ac- 
count. “That work which was objectively accomplished 
upon the cross, is thus subjectively applied to the individual 
believer ; that germ of the new man which exists in Christ is 
grafted into and born in the old man.” “This condition in 
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which man is thoroughly one with the law, even as our Lord 
tells us God himself is, constitutes exactly that d:xatoourn 
@eov to which faith brings us, because through faith 
man receives the being of God into the depths of his soul.” 
Olshausen on Rom., p. 143, Edinb. ed. “ Faith appropriates 
both the Saviour and his work. On the man’s side, no merit, 
no righteousness is presupposed, but only a living faith in 
the merits and righteousness of Christ ; these faith takes up 
into itself, and thus everything which is Christ’s becomes the 
man’s.” —Olshausen on Rom. p. 146. 

Lange says (p. 75, com. on epis. to the Romans), “The 
righteousness of God is the self-communication of the right- 
eousness which proceeds from God, which becomes personal 
righteousness in the person of Christ, which satisfies the 
righteousness of the law, and by the act of justification 
applies the atonement to the believer for the sanctification of 
his life.’ Tholuck says “the d:xa:ocvvn is subjectively 
the wn of God in man.” Oeov dixa10cvrn is the righteous- 
ness which God imparts to man, and so justification. 
Through the belief that in Christ the dzxa*cwyua is bestowed 
upon man, man obtains a participation in the holy life of 
Christ, and the d:xaiwpa is also realized in him. Tholuck 
on the Romans, Phila. ed., p. 350. 

The objection which arises against the views of Tholuck, 
Lange and Olshausen, consists not in their rejection of an 
objective justification. No one can assert the truth of such 
a view more positively than does Olshausen, when contrast- 
ing the formulas of the Roman Church with those of the 
Protestant. Strongly does he contend for the “purely ob- 
jective nature of justification,’ which the expression actus 
forensis is intended to affirm, so that “justification does not 
depend upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon 
the purpose of God in Christ Jesus:” “by the active and 
passive obedience of Christ the sin of all has been expiated, 
and the obedience of all fulfilled in him.” p.144. See also 
Olshausen’s com. on Rom., Am. ed. p. 34, “ Even in the most 
advanced development of the regenerate, the new man, the 
Christ in us, is not the ground of favor: a truth to be ever 
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kept in view : the ground of acceptance to favor with God is, 
and remains, the Christ for us.” Also p. 33, “It is not his 
(the apostle’s) meaning, that deliverance from condemnation 
is effected by the state of the man, that takes place only 
through the sacrificial death of the Son of God.” Im- 
mediately, however, he adds, ‘“‘ God now regards men no more 
as in Adam, but in Christ from whom in the work of conver- 
sion the germ of the new man is transmitted to the indi- 
vidual.’ We are not disposed to call in question the fact of 
this “ mysterious occurrence in the depths of the soul,” this 
“ new creation or pure gift of the spirit.” Olshausen on Rom., 
p. 146, We hail it. It is regeneration, the new creation 
in Christ Jesus. To locate it properly in the scheme of sal- 
yation and unfold its relations to Christ’s whole work, the 
covenant, the atonement, and to the believer’s faith and 
glorification, would be most desirable—a contribution to 
theology. Our inquiry is: Is this “transfer to the sinful 
man of the being of Christ” contained or comprehended in the 
expression “ righteousness of God,” as used by the Apostle ? 
To this question we are compelled to answer, No: on the 
ground that where the phrase occurs in the writings of St. 
Paul most prominently, the reference in the thought of the 
writer is to that portion of the process of salvation, known as 
justification, “an act of God’s free grace,” and not to the 
effects of that act on the soul and future of the believer, 
known under the terms regeneration, sanctification, glorifica- 
tion. Hence the meaning in the phrase is that assigned to 
it by Calvin, Dr. Hodge, Haldane, Dr. Chalmers, &c. An 
august righteousness or service on the part of the Redeemer, 
by means of which a sinner is justified, as Christ takes his 
guilt, and he takes Christ’s merits in the sight of law. 

Should an attempt be made to insert only the limited idea 
of McKnight or Mr. Barnes into the phrase righteousness 
of God, in the various places in which it appears in the 
epistle to the Romans, passages will spring up such as Rom. 
v. 18; “ By the righteousness of one,” &c., where the sense 
absolutely forbids it. Even Lange says in regard to this 
view, and that of Prof. Stuart, “It is ungrammatical to 
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identify d:xazogvun righteousness with d:xarwors justifica- 
tion, or God’s method of justification.” Lange on Rom, p. 
75. It is worse than ungrammatical. It eviscerates the 
sense. It ignores and buries the aim of the writer. On the 
other hand should Lange’s own view, which regards the 
righteousness of God as “imparted as well as imputed, or 
sanctifying as well as justifying,” be adopted, a theme will 
be introduced into the phrase, which does not really appear 
until after the fifth chapter of the epistle, and then as a con- 
sequence, or as an answer to an objection. 

It will not be denied that there are two ways of viewing a 
believer’s relation to Christ. One is, as in Christ vitally 
and organically, as the fallen race were in Adam. The other 
is, as shielded from the wrath of God and admitted into His 
favor, by reason of a covenant made by Christ with Jehovah, 
in which the Redeemer agreed to stand in the sinner’s stead 
representatively, and judicially bear his sins, and at the same 
time make over to the believer His righteousness, as by 
faith the penitent embraces Jesus Christ freely offered to 
him in the Gospel. The latter is generally and properly 
called a federal relation, from fedus, a covenant. This rela- 
tion appears distinctly and without any other in the West- 
minster Assembly’s definition of justification: “ An act of 
God’s free grace wherein He pardoneth all our sins, and ac- 
cepteth us as righteous in His sight only for the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us, and received by faith alone.” 
And the righteousness referred to in this definition is the 
God-Righteousness, the dinxarogvvyn tod Oeov, revealed in 
Rom. i. 17, and magnified in Rom. iti. 21-26, Rom. v. 18-21, 
as the power and ground of Gospel salvation. Yet in affirm- 
ing this, no Scripture student loses sight for a moment of 
those mysterious and sublime relations referred to in Rom. 
viii. 1; in Col. i. 27; in Ephesians ; in John xv.; in the in- 
tercessory prayer; and in other portions of Scripture where 
the unity appears to be not merely forensic but real. Nor is 
it a source of confusion but rather of comfort to know that on 
either ground the antinomian objection put forth in Rom. vi. 
1, is refuted and falls to the ground. “For,” says St. Paul 
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(Rom. vi. 2), “how shall we that have died for sin (being one 
with Jesus in the crucifixion, as in his burial and resurrec- 
tion), live any longer therein?” Magnificently has Dr. 
Chalmers unfolded the sufficiency of this answer on the 
ground of a judicial oneness between the believer and Christ ; 
and with no ordinary ability has Olshausen shown from his 
idea of the vicarious office of Jesus, that Christ’s dying is the 
dying of believers, “ for He was themselves.” It is now well 
understood that “we that are dead” is expressed in the 
Greek by the verb azeSavoypev, we that have died for sin ; 
died in Christ on the cross ; and not by the adjective vexpoz, 
or any other Greek word expressive of insensibility to tempta- 
tion. 

None the less, therefore, because at this point not merely 
the forensic, but the real or mystic union of the believer 
with Christ may be introduced, and fora special object, are we 
impelled to affirm that the fact which constitutes the ground- 
work of the letter to the Romans, and which is comprehended 
in the phrase “the righteousness of God revealed,” is the 
revelation of Christ’s righteousness imputed to the believer 
for his justification, and not an imparted or inherent right- 
eousness. Delightful, trahscendently sublime are the rela- 
tions and results of that vital and organic union of the be- 
liever with the Saviour, unfolded in those parts of the 
Scripture which treat of the person of Christ, and how he 
“is Christ in you the hope of glory ;” and such relations and 
results must not be ignored, but magnified with grateful 
adoration in their place. But they are not comprehended 
under the phrase “righteousness of God,” or its applications. 
Should the examination of this clause, as it occurs in other 
portions of the New Testament, confirm the interpretation of 
it already given, the task of determining its meaning will be 
completed. 

The next place outside of the epistle to the Romans in 
which the “ righteousness of God” is made conspicuous, is in 
the 2nd epistle to the Corinthians, 5th chap., and 21st verse. 
Nor is this an unimportant passage. Indeed it is a very 
decisive one. The verse reads thus: “ For He hath made 
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them to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might 
be’ made the righteousness of God in Him.” The word 
“* for” introduces the 21st verse, and connects it with that 
portion of the 20th, which says, “Be ye reconciled to God.” 
But the righteousness which can reconcile a sinner to God 
cannot be his own as originated by himself, and cannot (in 
this verse) be his own as imparted to him through a vital 
connection with Jesus, because the antithesis is between 
Christ made sin, and the believer made righteousness—the 
righteousness of God ; but Christ was not made sin. as be- 
coming a partaker or recipient of it, therefore the believer is 
not made righteousness as becoming a partaker or recipient 
of Christ’s excellency. As Christ is constituted sin, “made 
the sin of His people by the imputation of their guilt to Him, 
on the ground of a federal unity between them and his 
people,” “effected in such @ way as clearly displayed the 
distinction between his personal and representative standing 
before God;” “personally, the object of the father’s love, 
officially, guilty ;’’ (Smeaton). So the believer is “made the 
righteousness of God in Him;” and obviously in the same 
way, by imputation, not by infusion. For the sin could not 
be made part of the being of Christ. Therefore the righteous- 
ness of God cannot, in this verse, be said to be infused into 
man into the depths of his soul, or imparted to the elements 
of his being, by mystical alliances with Christ. As the sin 
became Christ’s judicially, the righteousness becomes man’s 
judicially, and is, therefore, the objective righteousness of Jesus, 
enacted by him from the hour he assented to the covenant, to the 
hour of his crucifixion, and still in force. Nor is it only to 
the Corinthians, but to the Philippians that the apostle 
writes of the righteousness of God. In the 3d chapter and 
9th verse of this epistle he is contrasting the Jewish “right- 
eousness which is of the law,” a human work, with the “ right- 
eousness of God,” a divine work—a divine work of Jesus, 
wrought out in covenant obedience unto death. After de- 
claring that he counted everything else as loss compared 
with the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, he expresses 
the desire to be “found in Him,” “not having mine own 
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righteousness which is of the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” 

Hence we are not surprised that Peter, when addressing 
(2 Pet. i. 1) those who had obtained like precious faith with 
himself, should add “ through the righteousness of God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” To him evidently the Gospel was 
the power of God unto salvation, because therein was the 
righteousness of God—the God-righteousness revealed. And 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, says that he that is 
unskillful in the “ word of (this) righteousness,” the fact and 
process of Christ’s redeeming obedience, is a babe, and 
ought to be taught again what are the first principles of the 
oracles of God (Heb. v. 13, 12). And when he describes an 
heir of heaven, he speaks of him as “an heir of Righteous- 
ness by faith” (Heb. ii. 7), and calls redemption “ a ministra- 
tion of righteousness,” and in his dying hour looks forward 
to a crown “of righteousness.” Thus there is not a con- 
tradictory or dubious, but a uniform use in the New Testa- 
ment of this oft-recurring phrase. With a single exception 
(Rom. iii. 5), where the meaning is obvious, the expression 
“ righteousness of God” is employed to announce, as far as a 
condensed formula can, the objective work of Christ, wrought 
out in humiliation, conflict and sore agony ; a work prompted 
by God; available before Him; rejoiced in by Him, and by 
ten thousand of his saints, even thousands of thousands. 
A weighty confirmation of this exposition would be found 
should justification before God, orthe benefits which believers 
receive at the judgment, or even an unclouded Christian 
hope, be traced back to their source. Not to any exhibition 
of divine displeasure for governmental ends (valuable for 
vindication of the gospel trom certain objections as such a 
view is), could the reception of a sinner freely into the favor 
of God’s own heart, and into the selectest joys of eternity, be 
logically attributed: but to the d:xa1ocvvn tov @eowv, the 
God-righteousness. Deep-working, and on-working, and 
dreadful as sin is, there is one thing more potent and more 
enduring than even the soul-destroyer. And that is the 
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magnificent merit, the proffered and accepted excellency of 
Jesus Christ, accepted in the stead of the sinner’s own. 

Unqualified is the assurance that “as by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” 


Art. Il. —FAITH,—ITS PLACE AND PREROGATIVE. 
Szconp Paper. 
THE FIELD OF THE RELIGIOUS AND INFINITE. 
By Prof. R. B. We.cs, D.D., LL.D. Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Farru, as a term extensive, is belief founded upon evi- 
dence,—belief in every direction, toward the Sense, the 
Understanding, the Conscience, the Reason, and Revelation 
—toward the finite or the infinite, belief whether philosophic 
or religious. Faith, as a term intensive or specific, is Chris- 
tian faith, including not only mere belief, but all else that 
may be involved in faith. 

As the former, in its simplest and lowest definition, then, 
faith is belief founded upon evidence; in the highest and 
complete definition, it is saving trust in the Redeemer. This 
definition at once and finally excludes from the discussion 
whatever does not rest upon evidence, be it credulity, super- 
stition, or fancy. Faith evermore waits upon authority. It 
must have evidence of some sort; sense, or reasoning, or 
human testimony, or conscience, or reason, or revelation. 

Again, in reference to different truths, faith (belief) rests 
upon different authority: The authority or evidence of sense 
in reference to phenomena, external or internal ; the evidence 
of the understanding in reference to logical reasoning, induc- 
tive or deductive ; the authority of reason for necessary and 
universal truths ; the authority of conscience, with reason, 
for spiritual truths within the compass of finite discovery ; 
and the authority of revelation for spiritual truths which lie 
beyond. So, different truths reach our belief or faith through 
different avenues. The truths differ, the avenues differ, 
(sense, understanding, reason, conscience, revelation), the 
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faiths differ, and the results differ. Yet, in all, reason with 
its light as belonging to a rational soul is more or less pres- 
ent is never wholly absent. Hence, not merely physical and 
intellectual, but rational and spiritual issues move the world ; 
and questions concerning faith can not diminish, but must 
ever increase in interest. 

From the field of the philosophic and finite,* it is easy to 
pass to that of the religious and infinite. Indeed, true phi- 
losophy not only points out the direction, it conducts us 
far along the way. In this connection positivists will readily 
recall the saying of Bacon, distinguishing between shallow- 
ness and depth in philosophy ; and rationalists will not for- 
get the declaration of Coleridge, that “ philosophy leads us 
ultimately to, religion.” It is unnecessary to recount the 
long list of eminent names to show that the great leaders in 
philosophic thought have been profoundly religious. Not 
only has philosophic prose been religious, but philosophic 
poetry has taught us to “look through nature up to nature’s 
God.” 

While common poesy has fondly and freely roamed the 
field of devotion, poetic genius, like that of Milton and Dante 
and David, has attained its loftiest flight in sacred song. 
While philosophy points us beyond the present and the visi- 
ble, it is especially true that religion points to the invisible 
and the eternal. Even Comte, at the bottom of the seale, 
striving to be persistent in positiveness, sought to deify the 
phenomenal, but was carried beyond himself to acknowledge 
a Religion of Humanity and adore the Grand Hire, while 
woman was chosen only as the symbol of the real divinity he 
would revere. Herbert Spencer bids us worship, not the 
sensible and the finite, but the mysterious and the infinite. 
Religion has been no more prevalent than irrepressible in its 
impulse to trust and worship something other and higher 
than itself, and to look to something superior to the present,— 
the climax, both in power and permanence, of what faith, in 
its varied surroundings and its various stages of develop- 
ment, could reach. This appears in every form of religion. 





* See the American Presbyterian Review, October 1871. 
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With the cultured and the uncultured, having the same ob- 
ject in view,—resting satisfied only with an object for its wor- 
ship and dependence higher than the finite and the depend- 
ent,—one that could defend, protect and bless the worshipper. , 

Not only, then, is it a fact that religious faith does point 
and impel us toward the infinite, the supreme, but it requires 
only a moment’s reflection to see that in the nature of the 
case it must dothus. Nothing less than the Supreme can 
defend, protect and bless the trusting soul. Anything less 
must, by the very terms of the supposition, be untrustworthy. 
We are led by both lines of thought—the physical and the 
metaphysical, the scientific and the religious—to the urgent 
question of the day, the paramount question for all time : 
Is there such an object? Is faith in God valid? 

In reply we pursue, in this field, as in the field of the philo- 
sophic and finite, two lines of argument: the indirect and the 
direct,—by the first, to vindicate a place for faith, by the 
admissions of objectors,—by the second, to establish a place 
for faith upon positive and reliable grounds. 

The narrow limits of a review article allow us merely to 
indicate, by a few examples, the line of indirect argument, 
which is capable of indefinite extension. 

At the outset we meet this universal admission of ob- 
jectors,—the acknowledged inability to prove that there is no 
God. By this one fatal admission, all atheistic arguments 
remain self-condemned as inadequate and inconclusive. 

Again, all skeptical theories admit that something is. (We 
do not even reckon as a theory the suicidal assertion that 
nothing is, for then the doubter is not, and cannot even 
doubt.) These theories all admit that something is; and by 
the labored attempts to account for its existence, they imply . 
the obligation to answer the great questions which press upon 
us evermore: Whence? and How? and Why? Now, .with- 
in the limit of this admission, what are we to account for ? 

Even Mr. Spencer, positivist as he is, accepts the testimony 
of consciousness, and admits that we know ourselves at least 
as well as we know the material world which’ lies around us. 
“The personality of which each is conscious, and of which 
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the existence is to each a fact beyond all others the most cer- 
tain,” etc., etc.* The admission is by no means gracious, for 
“ Positive Science,” so far forth as it is a science, has its real 
basis not in“external nature, but in the mental constitution 
of man. 

But Mr. Spencer admits still further,t that “it is rigor- 
ously impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowl- 
edge of appearances only, without at the same time conceiy- 
ing a reality of which they are the appearances ; for appear- 
ance without reality is unthinkable.” And Mr. J. S. Mill 
(Introduction to Logic,) admits: “ Whatever is known to us 
by consciousness is known beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion.” 

Now, we are conscious of thought, and of ourselves as 
thinking. It is obvious to remark that, on the one hand, 
material nature can be known only as there is a mind to 
know it, in a word, only as there is a knower; and, on the 
other hand, that while we can know it, yet material nature 
cannot know us. There is this ineradicable distinction be- 
tween mind and matter. 

But, farther, will any positivist admit that there are any 
other beings like himself, other minds capable of knowing 
and being known? ‘The admission outruns the inquiry, and 
becomes a positive assertion as strong as the knowledge of 
his own existence. But that other minds exist, he cannot 
know by self-consciousness, as he knows himself, nor by per- 
ception, as he knows matter; yet, he may know by many in- 
fallible proofs—proofs of intelligence, of emotion, of volition, 
proofs of reason and of conscience ; and the knowledge is, 
henceforth, valid and rational. Since by this general admis- 
sion, whatever is, needs accounting for,—by this special ad- 
mission the knower and the known, mind and matter, both 
must be accounted for, and, according to the further admis- 
sion that we may know, as existing, other minds than our 
own—now not by self-consciousness nor by perception; but 
by a process valid and rational, even by undeniable proofs of 
mentality, the limit and the significance of the task, both, 





* First Principles, p. 66. + Ibid. p. 88. 
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are multiplied. This admission, which is inevitable, opens at 
once a logical and valid way of approach to the knowledge 
of God, the Infinite Mind. This may not be the only way, 
it may not be the best way, but it is at least as valid as the 
way by which we reach the knowledge of other minds. In- 
deed, the knowledge gained by this way of approach to the 
Infinite may, by its repetition and accumulation, become 
much more abundant. 

But, here, we shall be met by a school of nescients with 
the objection that God is infinite, and therefore, we cannot 
know him, that God is not bounded by finite relations while 
our knowledge is relative. 

In this very objection there is involved an importunt ad- 
mission—the admission that God is, and that He is infinite. 
‘But farther, it is not only admitted but asserted that He is 
infinite ; hence, especially, comes the theory of nescience in 
respect to God. But in all logical fairness, does not the ad- 
mission or assertion prove too much for the objector? How 
can he assert that God is infinite unless he knows that God 
. is not finite? By the very terms of the admission does he 
not claim to know the Infinite, as sustaining to everything 
else the relation of the greater to the less, or of the greatest 
to the less,—the relation of the unlimited to the limited ? 
This is sufficient for our argument. 

But we pause here long enough to ask these knowing 
nescients if, according to their admission, God is, does he 
not sustain the relation of Creator, (not as dependent, but as 
originating), of Upholder (not as dependent, but as sustaining) 
and Governor of all things, self-acting, self-sustaining, self- 
regulating ? 

Sir William Hamilton asserted all this promptly ; and Mr. 
Spencer admits that, “to say, we cannot know the absolute 
is, by implication, to affirm that there is an absolute,” and, 
if Absolute, then Author and Finisher. 

If it still be insisted by the school of nescients, that we do 
not know God adequately or completely, and therefore we do 
not know him; we reply, that although we do not know 
him entirely, we may “know in part,” and, so far forth, 
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know him really. Though we do not know him adequately, 
yet we “ know in part,” and, so far forth, know Him. The 
most persistent theist would claim no more than this. The 

+ school of nescients admit and assert that we know finite 
minds and finite matter. But, we ask, do we know matter 
and mind completely? Not even superior men, like Hamil- 
ton and Spencer, would make this claim. They and their 
disciples would readily admit a want of complete knowledge, 
—a knowledge only in part. ‘This admission, again, proves 
too much for their objection to a knowledge of the infinite,— 
for, is not their knowledge of finite mind and matter, though 
incomplete and “in part,” yet real knowledge so far forth ? 
This school of objectors, by their very claim of nescience, 
have denied themselves all possibility of reply ; and, from 
this point henceforth, so far as pertains to the knowledge 
of the infinite, must remain in self-adjudged silence. 

But we notice another grave and general admission. This 
is implied in the labored, repeated, and unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to account for what is, and for what appears, issuing 
in theories which ignore or deny God’s existence—theories 
which have been proposed and withdrawn by the originators 
—theories which have been offered to the public and re- 
jected—theories at first carefully elaborated and then modi- 
fied, subsequently changed and changed afterward, and then 
changed again and again, and at length appearing as mod- 
ern theories with modern form, but with antique lineaments 
betraying their real ancestry, as if skeptical selection or 
atheistic preference had played the scientific trick of Rever- 
sion, and, at one fearful leap, had bounded back, sheer across 
the interval of civilization to the period preceding even 
Comte’s lowest grade of human thought (styled) “ the theologi- 
eal.” Were all these theories authoritively challenged to give 

their name, the answer would be, We are legion. These 

theories, fanciful and varied as they have been from Demo- 

critus to Darwin, we need not trace ; theories too narrow to 

account even for the material universe, especially to account 

for life and intelligence, and more especially too narrow to 

account for reason, free-will, and conscience, which demand 
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an adequate cause, and reiterate this demand, in the dignity 
and light of their own authority. It is easy to see, that, be- 
cause of inability to meet this very demand, skeptical theori- 
zing has veered toward materialism. 

But we pass to the direct argument, the positive answer to 
the question: Is faith in God valid? The idea of God is in 
the world. However well or ill conceived, however strongly 
or feebly held, philosophically developed it implies Supreme 
Being, supreme in all excellences which reason, the lowest 
and the highest reason, can discern: Supreme existence or 
self-existence, supreme action or self-action, supreme govern- 
ment or self-government, that is, a personality Supreme. The 
idea of God has universally prevailed. It has persistently 
endured amid all the shock of contradiction and question, 
amid all. the change of philosophies and policies and polities, 
showing its deep and ineradicable acceptance in the hearts 
of men. To question it now, or attempt to invalidate, is logi- 
cally to assume the onus probandi. To say that the idea is 
irrational, is absurd, for it has been accepted by the pro- 
foundest thinkers. To say that it is difficult to reach is no 
less absurd, for the lowest civilization as well as the highest 
has heartily and pertinaciously held it. To say that it is the 
outgrowth of civilization is as absurd, for the earliest history 
and language have it, and have it in its purest and loftiest 
form, for instance, the history and language of the Hebrews. 
No expression of it in modern or medieval times has excelled 
or equaled its early majestic statement. This appears every- 
where in the Old Testament, to which we refer not now as 
inspired, but simply as historic records universally admitted 
to be of the highest antiquity. To say that the ontological 
argument or any of the theistic arguments is irrelevant, or 
inadequate to establish the conclusion, does not avail, for the 
conclusion has been reached by common consent since these 
arguments have been criticised, and long before they had 
critic or champion, perhaps before they were formally stated, 
possibly before they were even thought of. 

The idea originated and has been perpetuated in the pub- 
lic and the philosophic mind, in some way that seemed at 
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first, and has ever seemed relevant and valid. It were well, 
at the outset, to detect this way and follow it in the line of 
our direct argumentation, noting at the same time the acces- 
4 sory proofs that lie along the way. 

This is not the way of the senses merely, for never until 
man appeared on the earth was the idea of God entertained ; 
and since that time it has been entertained by man alone. 
However superior the senses of beasts, or however sure the 
brutal instinct, the brutes regard not, seek not, know not 
God. 

It is not the way of the understanding, judging according 
to sense, for the understanding, as the word implies and as its 
office necessitates, refers the phenomena of the sense to the 
substance in which such phenomena originate, and the sub- 
j stance to the phenomena. 

But a higher human faculty, the reason, looking above and 
beyond senne—locking above and beyond the understanding, 
may, does, see a proiounder reason as fundamental for its 
own finite self, anda fortiori, fundamental for the sense and 
the understanding, a being unconditioned, | as origin for its 
own conditioned being. 

This far-reaching conclusion of the highest faculty of the 
human soul is regulative for itself, and, again a fortiori, can 
not be denied or questioned by the inferior faculties of the 
soul, the perceptive and elaborative, that is, the sense and 
the understanding. 

Even if God should reveal himself to the human senses, 
either visibly or audibly, the sense must appeal to reason to 
decide, whether it were the revealing of God or of something 
else,—whether, for example, it were an earthly dove from the 
dove-cotes of Jericho flying down to the Jordan, or the Holy 
Spirit descending like a dove from heaven and resting upon 
the Son of man |-—whether it was an earthly sound striking 
upon the ear of Adam, or the voice of God walking (coming) 
through the garden in the cool of the day to commune with 
the first-born of the sons of men. 

So, a fortiori, any premises furnished by Sense for the 
Understanding to place in syllogistic array for a demon- 
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stration of the Divine existence, would demand the criticism 
and supervision of the higher faculty, the Reason, to ascer- 
tain whether the premises were valid for the Sense, and 
whether the logical process of the Understanding were licit 
before the soul would rely upon the conclusion as _trust- 
worthy. This may be found in our higher spiritual nature 
in which man essentially differs from the brute. Itis opened 
to us by the affirmations of the Reason,—of the Reason as 
more or less developed,—of the Reason without which man 
would not, could not, rise to the idea of God. That this view 
harmonizes with divine Revelation will more fully appear in 
the proper place. It is, however, important to remark here, 
in passing, that the Scriptures refer to this greatest of all 
truths—the Divine Existence—not in the method of proof, 
but of illustration. Taking for granted this fundamental 
truth, the Scriptures appeal for its recognition to the human 
soul as already informed of it, so that, at all times and to all 
men, this appeal may be justly made. Gen. i.1; Johni.1. 
et passim. 

This view best explains, and is at the same time confirmed 
by, the fact that religious faith pervades humanity. While 
this remarkable fact demands explanation, it has, also, the 
force of a two-fold argument. The fact is indisputable, its 
antiquity is settled, its universality is admitted, its tenacity 
has overcome all open violence or concealed treachery that 
would subvert or destroy it. It has ever harmonized with 
the loftiest aspirations of mankind, contributed to their best 
welfare, resisted and successfully held in check their baser 
passions and evil tendencies. 

The view just hinted at as the philosophic and scriptural 
one, explans this; reveals atonce the source and the strength 
of religious faith ; shows that it originates in man’s higher, 
spiritual nature, and relies upon the unalterable affirmations 
of the reason, the far-seeing faculty, and the regulative 
authority of the human soul. 

As a fact ineradicable from human nature, it has the force 
of a convincing argument; and, again, as a fact ineradicable 
from human history, it has the argumentative force of im- 
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memorial possession. Logic and law always admit the force 
of this argument, and, if according to the view of common 
law, a few years confer the right of possession, how shall the 
force of the argument be multiplied immeasurably, when the 
possession doth extend as far as the history of man runneth? 

But this view requires careful limitation. It is sometimes 
asserted, as by Rothe, Schleiermacher and others, that we have 
an immediate consciousness of God. This statement is apt 
to mislead, on the one hand, by confounding the reason’s af- 
firmation of God, with the consciousness of external phe- 
nomena by a sense-perception or of internal phenomena by 
self-consciousness ; but, never thus can we have a knowledge 
and consciousness of the Divine Being, nor, on the other hand, 
by confounding the knowledge and consciousness of God 
with the consciousness of substantial things, and logical forms 
and conclusions furnished by the understanding, in its dis- 
cursive process of connecting phenomenal properties with 
substantial realities, or logical premises with real truths. 
These appear in the. light of consciousness, as the valid 
results of the discursive faculty, the understanding. But by 
no merely discursive process, through logical premises or 
phenomenal properties, can we see God. 

Intuitive beholding by sense and the consequent conscious- 
ness refer exclusively to finite phenomena. But God is in- 
finite and is not phenomenal. Logical beholding by the un- 
derstanding and the consequent consciousness refer to the 
substantial realities to which phenomenal properties are 
related. Sut God is not revealed to our consciousness as 
the underlying substance of phenomenal properties. _ 4 for- 
tiort, we have not thus a consciousness of God. 

It is only the highest faculty of the soul, the Reason, which 
ean “reach the height of his great argument.” To this, our 
spiritual vision alone, doth God reveal himself. As the 
Father of our spirits, the infinite Spirit appears to us, not 
comprehensible by us—known only in part, yet known so far 
forth as he doth reveal himself—known more and more clearly 
as the eye of reason is undimmed and single, till the body is 
filled with light. 
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Suppose reason wanting ; by consequence, the knowledge 
of God is wanting. There can be neither the rational vision 
nor the consciousness. So it is with the stock and the stone, 
so it is with the animal. It is not necessary to the purpose 
of our argument, as we employ it, to determine how the re- 
vealing of God to the reason is accomplished, whether imme- 
diately or mediately, or both. The revealing of God to the 
reason, this is our point, the revealing of God is affirmed by 
the reason, and by this highest authority of the human soul 
we have the consequent consciousness of God, not that he 
appears, phenomenally, nor logically, that he must be; but, 
rationally that he is as he doth reveal himself.* This affir- 
mation of reason perhaps involves, though it rises higher and 
stronger than, animal instinct which never reaches God,— 
perhaps involves, though it rises higher and _ stronger 
than, generalizations of causal power, which, however ex- 
tended, never reach him “who is before all things and 
by whom all things consist.” This affirmation of the reason 
does involve, though it rises higher than, the feeling of de- 
pendence and the impulse to worship, which witness to some 
outward object corresponding to the inward impulse in anal- 
ogy with all the instincts of our nature,t but which only feel 
after God if haply they may find him, higher and stronger 
than “ the poet’s interpretation of nature + which may “look 
through nature up to nature’s God,” or may idealize the 
universe as only “ haunted forever”’+ by a subtle but atheistic 
imagining. All these may be involved as subordinate ; but 
the rational beholding of God, “of whom are all things,” is 
man’s spiritual vision, the highest prerogative of his nature, 
elevating him above all that surrounds him, animate or inani- 
mate, and exalting him to fellowship with heavenly minds, to 
the knowledge and communion of God. So the soul may be 
said to believe in God for the strongest of all reasons, be- 
cause it cannot do otherwise. But this statement, also, s 
apt to mislead, for the necessity is not blind and fatalistic, 
but rational and Juminous. It is not a necessity which is fa- 
talistic, for it may be resisted like all rational necessity. If 





* Exodus, iii. 14. | See British Quarterly Review.—Ju'y °71. 
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the bodily eye may be closed or turned away from the sun, 
so may the soul willfully turn away from God and wander 
into outer darkness the more perilous because the more pro- 
found. The free will may rebel and resist even to its own 
ruin. Those who do not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, he may give over to a reprobate mind that they should 
believe a lie.* 

The ease with which all the arguments fall into their proper 
place, in accordance with this view, indicates that we have the 
clue to the labyrinth. This arrangement, while it does not 
attach equal value to the several arguments, does not, on the 
other hand, exclude any valid proofs in the line of direct ar- 
gumentation. We cannot agree with those who reject the 
argument from Design as worthless; nor, yet, with those who 
rely upon it, to the exclusion of all other proofs. Logical ar- 
guments in their entire range, whether inductive or deductive, 
whether from premises furnished by moral, mental, or mate- 
rial facts, have each their value in reference to the great con- 
clusion, and a special adaptation to different minds. The 
proof furnished by the affirmations of the reason does, to 
some extent, reach every mind. But some minds are more 
or less disqualified to receive it, by internal or external cir- 
cumstances, by surrounding darkness, by native grossness 
and earthliness, by absence or fault of education, by habit or 
by prejudice; sometimes, by careless or by careful disre- 
gard, blunting the rational instincts or perverting the moral 
choice until the fool doth say in his heart: There is no God. 
To the mind unbiassed and open to its influence, this proof 
is at once the most clear and convincing. As such it must 
appear to superior and holy intelligences who behold the 
beauty of the Lord as they inquire in his heavenly temple. 
As such it must appear to the higher, purer intellects of earth, 
who in spirit, like Enoch, walk with God and commune with 
him in the temple of his material universe. 

While, for ourselves, our estimate of the value of the dif- 
ferent arguments varies, we remember that to many, perhaps 
to most minds, the lower proofs are the best adapted and the. 
most convincing. 





* Rom. i. 25.—2 Thess. ii. 11. 
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As all human minds, whatever heights of knowledge they 
attain, pass through the stage of weakness, so all minds have 
followed, to some extent, the same pathway, and somewhere 
in their course have mastered, or at least met with, the same 
early, simple means of knowing,—the same early, simple 
proofs which have served to communicate, or to call up to 
consciousness, the idea and the knowledge of God. The 
slightest phenomenon has started the soul upon the induction 
which ultimately leads to God. That phenomenal effect, by 
a necessity of experience, as well as by a necessity of 
thought, has a cause which has a higher, and this onward to 
the highest. For, the soul by its own necessity of thinking, 
affirms not only that every phenomenal effect must have a 
cause, but that there must be a primal, a highest cause. A 
rational necessity, no less imperative than that which bears 
the soul along the pathway of casuality, impels to the highest 
unity as ultimate. This is clear to the Reason, however it 
may be to the Sense or the Understanding. 

This is clear to the reason, else there is nothing stable, 
all things flow, and sense by its very confusion becomes non- 
sense. Hence the effort of positive scientists to find a clue 
which wil! lead to unity, and thus make science possible and 
permanent. Seeking for protoplasm, as a first form of life, 
or evolution according to “ First Principles ” (physical units 
evolving by an inner law), or generative gemmules as first 
developing by “ Natural or Sexual Selection,” or by both, or 
force as the rudimental originator, unfolding into a universe 
by conservation and correlation, or motion as the primal 
source of all phenomena. 

But it is vain to multiply expedients in the field of the 
sense. There must bea first. This is clear to the reason, 
else the understanding must ever plod along its weary, and 
still more weary way of endlessregression, and the soul with 
hope forever deferred, sink at length in utter exhaustion. 
But no mind, either the simplest or the sagest, can persist- 
ently believe this. Hence the logical systems which have 
clamored for demonstration, and labored to prove a first. 
For the sense and the understanding, reason, higher than 
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either, affirms not only that every effect must have a cause, 
but that there must be a first, a cause which is not an effect. 
Thus reason settles the vexed question for the human soul, 
and announces its decision to satisfy the sense, and unbind 
the burden from the understanding and bid it rest in the 
great First Cause. 

If the sense-philosopher ignore reason, or rebel or appeal 
to the lower faculty, and clamor for physical sight, he shall 
remain forever unsatisfied, for the source of all phenomena 
no physical sense shall ever perceive. 

If the speculative logician ignore reason, or rebel or appeal 
to the lower faculty of the understanding, and clamor for 
demonstration of the first cause, he may plod on with increas- 
ing weariness to his dying day, for no human logic can dem- 
onstrate a first cause. Without the aid of reason, its premi- 
ses are insufficient. Its major premise evermore is only that, 
every effect has a cause. No acuteness of logic can thence 
infer a first cause without being guilty of an illicit process. 
But, reason recognized and obeyed, furnishes the premises 
which may bear logic safely forward to the desired conclu- 
sion: (a) that every effect must have a cause, (b) that there 
must be a first cause, a cause which is not an effect. 

And since by the very constitution of the human soul, nei- 
ther the sense nor the understanding is abandoned by the 
reason, is never wholly aAoyor, so the obedient soul may be 
guided by the reason even along the phenomenal, or by the 
way of the logical, to the first cause, the source of all phe- 
nomena; and the sense-philosopher and the speculative 
logician may, by this help for the soul, be led to rest 
in the Supreme Cause. But this rest, though spécula- 
tive, would scarcely be spiritual; though sure, it would not 
be quite satisfactory, and reason offers something higher 
than this. Sense has observed higher phenomena than the 
material,—for example, the internal Sense—self-conscious- 
ness—has observed thought and feeling and volition, and de- 
mands a source for these. The Understanding has traced 
design in the mental, moral, and material world. Nature, it 
has discovered, is formed intoan harmonious universe, where 
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invariable as well-as universal order exists. Man, also, it hag 
observed, is fitted to such a universe. The universe, so di- 
verse in phenomena, seems one to the observant soul; and 
this universe of endless and endlessly varying phenomena, 
seems the same to the myriad minds which observe it: the 
logical understanding declares it one and real, and demands 
the adequate cause of the order and adaptation and wisdom 
that pervade the mental, moral, and material universe. 
Strictest induction demands this,—will be satisfied with 
nothing less. The first cause, already discovered as the 
source of phenomena and the origin of causes, appears in 
the light of Reason as intelligent and moral, as wise and free 
and holy ; and we attain to the personality we seek. Rea- 
son affirms for faith a Divine Personality, with no less di- 
rectness and authority than it affirms for Sense and for the 
Understanding agreat First Cause. Henceforth, for faith there 
exists, by the highest finite authority, a personal Jehovah. 
The human soul may evermore trust and worship “ The king 
immortal, eternal, invisible, the only wise God ;’ may wor- 
ship with stronger vision and deeper joyousness as the 
light of Reason is clarified and strengthened. 

Henceforth, in this light it sees, with growing vision, the 
finite, however extended in space or time, comprehended by 
the infinite, who is the Author, Upholder, Governor, Finisher, 
who doeth all things according to the good pleasure of his 
will ; who, in the possession of supreme wisdom, and in the 
exercise of supreme freedom, doth order all things at the be- 
hest and in the interest of supreme holiness. Henceforth, 
faith in God, (for I do not yet speak of faith in Christ the 
Saviotr,) henceforth, faith in God is strong and secure while it 
follows the guidance of reason and occupies this high van- 
tage ground, becoming weak and vulnerable only when it de- 
serts its true guide and treads the lower ground of the un- 
derstanding, or the still lower grounds of sense. 

Does the Universe stretch beyond the reach of the might- 
iest telescope? Whatever be its utmost verge, reason no less 
clearly sees that it is God’s universe ; and_ faith rejoices ever- 
more. Does the microscope reveal minute and still more 
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minute infusoria, multiplied indefinitely till they swarm innu- 
merable in the dust of summer, or in autumn’s haze? Still 
these are but the small dust in the balance of him who 
weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance, 
who taketh up the isles as a very lit‘le thing ; and faith ex- 
claims: “If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Do earth’s ages run backward by geologic progression into 
the dim distance of the past, till man and moving things dis- 
appear, and the light vanishes, and darkness settles down 
upon the formless deep? Reason no less clearly discerns 
God the Creator, having the powers of the world to come, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ; and 
faith exclaims: “Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or even thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” Do special 
creations mark the progress of the Universe? They are the 
acts of God. Do “physical units” appear, and, “ with re- 
markable powers of producing and reproducing organisms,” 
slowly or swiftly evolve a universe? -They are the creations 
of God who hath ordained and doth direct the order of their 
evolution. Do “ protopiastic cells” appear, filled with life and 
pervaded by motion? The mighty maker, Ged, hath formed 
these “protoplastic cells,” and imparted this breath of life, and 
intermingled life and motion. And now, if the process of devel- 
opment is modified by “Natural” or “Sexual Selections,” or by 
both, it is in accordance with the divine provision. Were even 
“ Spontaneous Generation” possible, it could not take place 
without the pre-requisite conditions which the Creator sup- 
plied. In a word, whatever may be the latent or visible 
powers in the universe, they have their scurce in the infinite 
power of the Creator, and are evermore subject to the divine 
control ; and faith walking serenely in the light of reason, 
doth rejoice in God. Thus we secure at once the retention 
and validity of the proofs ; the logical argument or the argu- 
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ment from design and order, in the realm of matter and of 
mind—the moral argument, or the argument from conscience 
—the volitional argument, or the argument from free-will— 
the rational argument, or the argument from the affirmation 
of reason ; and, as will hereafter appear, the scriptural argu- 
ment, or argument from revelation. 

We secure all this, not at the disparagement, but by the 
help and authority of reason. It is competent for any man, 
at his discretion, to employ either or all of these, not with 
equal force and conclusiveness, but as he may choose, and 
as he best can handle them. 

It were easy, did the limits of this article permit, to elab- 
orate and fully iflustrate each proof; but this may not be, 
and need not. Having shown the valid ground for each, 
and.thus rescued some, at least, from neglect and abuse, it 
remains for us only to state each succinctly, and arrange all 
in order to bear successfully upon the conclusion. 

Now the argument from design takes its proper place, and 
has valid force. God seen by the reason and authoritatively 
affirmed to be as author and finisher, a first is found, there 
is room for the revealing of design; and now, every depart- 
ment of nature brings voluntary contributions to this acces- 
sory argument. Every science reveals fresh evidence ; every 
power of the mind gives intelligent witness of high design. 
Mind and body uniting, give their combined, personal testi- 
mony. The eye, the ear, the touch, every sense furnishes 
accumulating proofs, in its own wonderful structure, in the 
perfect adaptation to sight and sound and resistance, and all 
the countless forms and phenomena, in things great and 
small, near and remote, in the material universe endlessly 
varying, until the senses cannot master the multiplicity, and 
the strongest human mind cannot number them ; yet so ad- 
mirably adapted that they make up individual things com- 
plete, and worlds and systems, and a universe ; so admirably 
adapted throughout, as to constitute in itself one universe ; 
so admirably adapted to the human senses, and to the count- 
less observant minds, as to constitute for each and for all, one 
universe. Such a mutual adaptation of the mind and the 
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senses and phenomenal nature, bespeaks design which, as 
every wise man will admit, immeasurably transcends all 
earthly wisdom. Volumes might furnish some adequate 
room for satisfactory illustration, but our limits forbid any- 
thing beyond a brief outline of the argument. 

Volumes of illustration have been written since the suc- 
cessful éxample of Paley; yet these are only the index to 
illustrations already exhaustless but ever increasing as sci- 
ence and experience are interpreting the universe. However 
complete, at once, the rational argument may be—the logical 
argument (the argument for design) is—shall from ever be, cu- 
mulative. 

In firm connection with the affirmations of the Reason, and 
the universal and immemorial fact of religious faith, and the 
countless evidences of wise design in the universe far sur- 
passing all earthly wisdom, there is the unanswerable argu- 
ment from the order pervading the universe. This order is 
not only everywhere manifest, so that innumerable proofs 
of the argument press upon us; but this universal order is 
admitted by even the most determined atheist, who, with the 
. desperation of an assailant, would seize this weapon of re- 
ligious faith and turn it against theism. Order, universal 
order, he not only admits as existing, but he asserts it to be 
invariable and hence the basis of all induction and science. 
Law governs, law immutable, and thus order is secured, and 
thus it will forever pervade the universe, law so controlling 
that it cannot be controlled, so enduring that it is eternal, 
so that it neither needs nor admits a God. 

But, as we have already shown, Reason from a higher po- 
sition commands this accessory argument, and covers it so 
completely that it cannot be thus stormed and captured by 
the atheist, even if it had no strength for self-defence. The 
common consent of humanity, and the argument from divine 
design, already established, also cover it and are ready and 
competent to defend it, if such defence were needed. But it 
is more than equal to self-defenee. The assumption of the 
atheist is powerless against it. The atheist himself must ad- 
mit the weakness of his assumption, and after a little reflec- 
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tion withdraw from this point of attack. This order points 
to God as its author; the atheist points to chance or fate— 
he can point to nothing else. But who is chance, or who is 
fate to command the subjection and allegiance of order—of 
universal and invariable order? Chance is a capricious fic- 
tion without any power or wisdom or wish to produce order. 
Chance is nothing; and fate is biind—blind by a trick of 
words, but really a blind fiction, nothing more, without any 
power or wisdom or wishto produce order. Fate is nothing. 
Induction, which, for its validity and success, depends upon 
order in the universe, would spurn the claim of chance or 
fate. Induction and science repel the assumption of the 
atheist, and unite their testimony to intelligent design and 
the common consent of mankind to confirm the affirmation of 
Reason, that God is over all, blessed forever; that he is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever, and therefore that order 
is, and is all-pervading. 

And, now, in our line of direct proof, another accessory 
argument takes its proper and valid place, the argument from 
freedom, freedom of the will. That freedom of the will exists 
is proved by individual consciousness, and attested by the 
common consent of mankind as expressed in the language, 
literature, laws, and history of the world. This can be ac- 
counted for, only, on the ground that a supreme free-will pre- 
sides over the universe. 

Liberty, the freedom of the will, is impossible and absurd 
in a universe subject to fate. In the nature of the case, by 
the very terms of the statement, necessity must everywhere 
prevail in that which is chief and a/ortiori, in that which is 
subordinate. The sovereign is necessity, and the subject 
must be necessitated. Freedom, then, would be utterly and 
forever excluded from a universe subject to fate ; and no less 
decisively would it be excluded by chance. Chance is only a 
name for the total absence of wisdom supreme and free, pre- 
siding over the universe. Chance is, in fact, fate only by 
another name. Ina world where all things are subject to ir- 
rational caprice or necessity, freedom—freedom of will is utterly 
impossible and absurd. Yet, such freedom exists. If anything 
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is known, this is known—known everywhere and by every one, 
and by every one possessed and exercised as a birthright in- 
alienable. Freedom exists, therefore neither fate nor chance 
controls the universe. Freedom exists, therefore there must 
be a God who, in the exercise of supreme freedom, hath cre- 
ated a world in which freedom is possible and beings whom 
he hath endowed with this exalted prerogative ; and more, in 
the exercise of supreme freedom he doth forever preside over 
the universe, so that no law or order, however long or inva- 
riably it may have operated, shall ever obtain control over 
the law-giver. The argument is complete in itself, and, al- 
though arranged as accessory, yet, if all the other’ arguments 
were withdrawn, this alone would remain a decisive proof of 
a God and Governor of the universe, supreme and supremely 
free. 

Another important accessory argument, the last which we 
have room to mention,—an argument closely allied to those 
from reason and free-will, is the argument from conscience— 
the moral argument. Everywhere and by every one moral 
obligation is recognized, and its consequent moral desert. 
Even the atheist applauds and condemns, rewards and 
blames. In every language and in every land we find this 
recognition, and find it always expressed in laws and re- 
ligions, in approbation and disapprobation, in rewards and 
penalties. The law and order of society proceed on this very 
principle ; public and private worship everywhere proceeds 
on this principle. The individual conscience everywhere re- 
peats it. As sure and universal as the fact of moral freedom, 
is the fact of moral responsibility and desert. And were it 
possible for a man, anywhere or at any time, to annihilate 
his moral freedom, and by his own free act forever to enslave 
his soul to lust and sin and Satan, conscience would forever 
condemn him as guilty of immeasurable folly and ill-desert ; 
and attendant penalty would forever chastise the criminal. 
The individual and universal recognition of moral obligation 
and its consequent moral desert, is proof, universal and un- 
varying proof, of a Moral Governor who presides over the 
universe, who, with the moral freedom he hath bestowed, 
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hath, in the interests of supreme holiness, inseparably con- 
nected moral obligation and moral desert. 

The argument, then, is this: Morality (moral merit and 
demerit) is impossible where necessity pervades all things. 
Did faith or chance control the universe, moral praise and 
blame, reward and punishment would necessarily be excluded 
as out of place. Morality would be impossible and absurd. 
But moral obligation and desert everywhere exist ; therefore 
there must be a moral governor who presides over the uni- 
verse, who, in the exercise of supreme wisdom and supreme 
freedom, doth reign in supreme holiness; who hath ordained 
the moral law, and, with the gift of moral freedom to all his 
rational creatures, hath inseparably connected moral obliga- 
tion and moral desert; and faith may forever rejoice in the 
security of liberty and morality ; more than this, faith may 
forever rejoice in God as Almighty, supremely wise, and free, 
and holy ; the author and finisher, the Alpha and Omega. 

This argument also is complete in itself, and although ar- 
ranged as accessory, yet, if all the other argumenis were 
withdrawn, this alone would remain the decisive proof of a 
moral governor who presides over the universe, who is the 
source of the moral law, and the security, as well as the source, 
of morality. 

Thus, both by the distinct affirmations of reason, and by 
strict induction guided by reason, we are led to Deity, and 
by their united authority we rest in God. As our line of di- 
rect argumentation began, so it ends, with the full recognition 
of God as a Divine Personality, supremely wise, supremely 
free, and holy,—with whom, as the Supreme Reason, human 
reason may hold increasing communion,—from whom, we re- 
ceive the exalted endowment of moral freedom,—and whom, 
as holy, we are to worship and imitate, that we may be holy 
as He is holy; whose transcendent wisdom is manifest in 
ourselves, who are fearfully and wonderfully made, and in the 
earth and heavens which are full of his praises. 

By these varied arguments of morality and of moral free- 
dom, of order and of design, of universal belief and of the 
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affirmations of reason, faith in God is not only authorized 
but pronounced most rational. 

Thus a place for religious faith is not only vindicated by 
the admissions, expressed or implied, of objectors; but a 
place for faith in God is established upon positive and relia- 
ble grounds. 

A third paper, presenting the scriptural argument for faith 
in Christ and the Gospel, together with some of the preroga- 
tives of faith, would properly conclude this discussion. 





Arr. II].—FLORENTINE PHILOSOPHY IN THE DAYS 
OF THE MEDICI. 
By Davin MAaeiL1n, Princeton, N. J. 

THE decades which close the fifteenth and open the six- 
teenth century are full of interest to the student of European 
civilization, and each of the thick clusters of incidents oc- 
curring in the epoch thus denoted, is worthy of minute 
attention. Among the crowding events which mark the ° 
earlier half of this period, the close of the middle ages and 
the emergence of modern civilization, we must look for the 
most significant to Italy, and there our inquisitive gaze must 
often rest on the banks of the Arno, in the city of the many 
churches. It was in Italy that the human mind made the 
most prodigious strides onwards, and achieved the most pa- 
tent results. If we look for illustration of this fact to the 
history of printing we shall find that, though not the inventors 
of the art, the Italians gave it the most active and the fullest 
appreciation, and it was in Florence that the first Italian 
printer plied his art. Bernardo Cennini, a Florentine gold- 
smith in the year 1470, was the third man in the history of 
printing who was not a German, and was the first who ever 
used steel matrices for type. Turning over the leaves of 
“ Panzer’s Typographical Annals of the Fifteenth Century,” we 
notice that while in the period 1470-1500 there issued from 
the press of Paris 750 books, and from the whole of England 
only 141, Venice presented us with 2,835, Rome with 925, 
Milan with 629, and Florence with 300. 
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The great Italian trio, Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio, be- 
queathed to their countrymen, in the fourteenth century, a 
nascent literature of beauty and force in their own tongue, to 
be the exemplar and the model of future times. It was also 
the taste for Greek culture, disseminated by these masters, 
which was the first means of implanting the seed of philo- 
sophy in the soil of Italy. It was through the study of the’ 
Greek language, and the reviving admiration for classical au- 
thors, that Cosmo de Medici fostered the Platonic philosophy. 

Throughout the middle ages the literature of Greece was 
almost unknown, and even the Greek culture in the Trish 
monasteries, the noted repositories of eastern lore, was slight 
and inaccurate. Although as early as the time of Bede we 
hear of British students who could speak with equal fluency 
Greek and Latin, and their native tongue, Hallam has his- 
toric justice on his side when he characterizes this statement 
as hyperbole, and it is not till the ninth century that the la- 
borious Benedictines of Si. Maur are able to ferret out from 
the myriad monasteries and convents in the wide domains of 
Charlemagne, as many as seventeen men who had even a 
tolerable acquaintance with Greek. But this was the era of 
John Scot Erigena, and was more noted for Greek culture 
than any of the succeeding centuries till we come down to 
the Renaissance. 

When we have named Alcuin, Erigena, Abelard, John of 
Salisbury and Lanfranc, we have almost exhausted the list of 
those who, up to the time of Dante, had given the slightest 
evidence of a knowledge of Greek literature in Europe. 

In the North of Italy, Calabria, which had in older days 
been known as Magna Grecia, retained for a long time eccle- 
siastical connection with Constantinople, and the Calabrian 
monks, returning from their school on Mt. Athos, brought 
home with them a smattering of the Greek language, which 
gave their already Grecized patois a still deeper Grecian 
tinge. One of the most celebrated of these Calabrians was 
Barlaam, a man of great learning, who in 1342 gave at Avig- 
non lessons in Greek to Petrarch. The pupil, however, had 
neither opportunity nor perseverance to make the tuition 
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profitable, for in his 50th year we find him lamenting that he 
cannot read the Iliad. Boccaccio had however better for- 
tune, for his teacher, Leontius Pilatus, translated Homer for 
his use, and remained in the pay of the Florentine Republic, 
as teacher of Greek for three years. 

When Petrarch recounted, on his fingers’ ends, the ten peo- 
ple in Italy who knew Greek, half of them were in Florence. 
But even this faint indication of better things in store for 
that city was deceptive, if it led any to hope for a revival of 
original literature. Roscoe, who, in his indiscriminating 
praise of the Medici, refuses to see their faults, is at a loss 
how to account for the sudden decline immediately following 
such signal progress; and, instead of showing that the seed 
sown by Petrarch, and cherished by Boccaccio, was blighted 
by the influence of Medicean tyranny, gives an explanation 
which is at once untrue and unphilosophical : 

“The example of such talents is perhaps upon the whole 
unfavorable to the general progress of improvement, and the 
superlative abilities of a few have more than once damped 
the ardor of a nation.” (Lorenzo de Medici, Bohn’s edit. p.- 
241.) 

The dearth of original literature is to be traced to the 
policy of Cosmo and Lorenzo, who, by those peculiar arts of 
popular diplomacy, for which the existence of universal suf- 
frage in large cities gives ample opportunity, crushed out 
every germ of freedom from the republic. All the philosophy 
and all the literature came from the dominant political “ ring.” 
Fétes, pageants and lascivious displays were the engines em- 
ployed by the wily merchant princes to keep the minds of 
the Florentines diverted from political affairs, besotted by 
sensual pleasure, and stupid from the effects of perennial in- 
toxication. 

Though education was now so generally diffused that even 
the Jadies wrote elegant Greek and Latin verses (for the 
beautiful and erudite Cassandra Fidelis and the noble and 
accomplished Alessandra Scala stand not alone among Flor- 
entine maidens), and though the arts which had flourished 
under Giotto, Orcagna and Arnolfo had come to life again, 
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all classes of the people were corrupt and devoid of principle, 
destitute alike of private morality and public virtue. There 
was no earnestness in anything speculative or practical, 
“there is not even,” says one of themselves, ‘“ earnest infi- 
delity.” That dolce far niente which is proverbially pleasing 
to the Italian mind was the leading characteristic of Floren- 
tine society. Principle was unknown, cleverness and acute- 
ness were honored, but generosity and moral rectitude drew 
down upon their possessors the smile of pity, as enthusiasts, 
fanatics, and imbeciles. 

Philosophic truth has a far more dangerous enemy in in- 
difference than in open hostility. Lax morality makes weak 
philosophy, which thus reflects the vices of the age. 

While Florentine talent spent itself in philological and 
grammatical disquisitions upon Homer, Pindar and Virgil, 
erudition usurped the place of much-reviled scholasticism, 
which, with all its faults, had earnestness and manly vigor. 
As far back as the time of Boccacio, the poet Sachette had 
lamented in plaintive strains, the decadence of literature and 
the rise of pedantry. If he had lived a century later he 
would have had even more cause to mourn, for he might then 
have heard not only the courtly parasites, but the marvellous 
Prince of Mirandola, pronounce the Divina Commedia inferior 
to Lorenzo’s licentious Canti Carnaschialeschi. 

The council which was held in 1488 at Ferrara, and in the 
following year at Florence, though it did not contribute to 
the settlement of the vexed questions between the Eastern 
and the Western church, had a beneficial influence upon 
philosophy in Florence. 

Conspicuous among the six men of eminent learning sent 
by the Eastern patriarch to represent the Greek Church, 
stood George Gemistius, known on account of his intimacy 
with Plato as Gemistius Pletho. Though his name is now 
almost forgotten, he was considered, in his day, the greatest 
of Greek philosophers, and even a judge so critical as Leo- 
pardi, says that “ his works put him on a level with the great 
writers of Greece, with the ancients themselves.” 

The Platonic philosophy was opposed to the tenets of the 
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most prominent schools of learning in Italy, and it was only 
by dint of assiduous promulgation of his opinions that Ge- 
mistius induced Cosmo de Medici to give his sanction and his 
patronage to a new Florentine Academy, which was estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of studying the doctrines of Plato. 
He was also a strong advocate of the old Pagan worship, 
which he said was destined to be the universal and the final 
religion, an event which, with the confidence of a seer, he 
proclaimed to be not far distant. Yet he was chief among 
the chosen representatives of the Greek Church. 

At this time the Florentines, knowing Plato and Aristotle 
only through the translations and commentaries of the Arabs 
and the schoolmen, regarded them as teaching the same 
system of philosophy, and studied them both as part of the 
same course. It was not till the last few years of the cen- 
tury that the Arabic commentaries fell into disuse, and it was 
not till April 4th, 1497, when Thomacus at Padua gave the 
first lecture on Aristotle, from the original Greek, that there 
spread a wide and true appreciation of the two philosophies. 
Leng before this date, however, the mind of Gemistius could 
not rest until he made an effort in this direction and en- 
deavored to set the philosophy of his master on a separate 
basis of its own, independent of, and antagonistic to, that of 
Aristotle. With this view he wrote his treatise, ‘“‘ De Platon- 
ice atque Aristotelicee Philosophie differentia,’ in which he 
acutely delineates the leading differences of the two philo- 
sophies, and declares himself in favor of Plato, or rather of 
that phase of Platonism which was developed in the writings 
of Plotinus and others of the Alexandrian school. In his 
other works, “An Exposition of the Magical Oracles of 
Zoroaster” and “Natural Arguments Concerning God” he 
displays his intimacy alike with the Neo-Platonists and the 
theosophists of the Orient. 

His animadversions upon Aristotle were replied to with 
spirit by Theodore Gaza, an exile from Thessalonica, who 
was about this time rector of the university at Ferrara, and 
by George Scholarius, an eminent commentator upon the 
Stagirite and Porphyry. Scholarius was met in his attack 
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upon Plato by Cardinal Bessarion, who, though so promi- 
nent in ecclesiastical diplomacy that, to use the words of 
Gibbon, “ his election to the chair of St. Peter’s floated for 
a moment upon the uncertain breath of a conclave,” felt that 
his duty to his teacher Gemistius compelled him to enter 
the lists of philosophic controversy. 

We have the authority of De Gerando for asserting, that 
he attacked the celebrated hypothesis of Averroes with re- 
gard to an universal soul, which had become identified with 
the Aristotelian system, and that he asserted the Platonic 
doctrine of subordinate species of souls in stars, in spirits, 
in men, and beasts. But in his temperate reply to Gaza, he 
had the misfortune to say that he regarded him as more 
learned than the notorious George of Trebizonde. He thus 
aroused the irate Cappadocian, who, pouring forth on every 
side his rabid invectives, not content with assailing Plato, 
attacked with erudite abuse and unrivaled scurrility, both 
foes and friends, all of whom he designates as “ mystifiers” 
(philotenebras). 

Bessarion was not however an extremist. Though he 
loved Plato, he had studied Aristotle, and had translated his 
“ Metaphysics,’ and he now came forward in his tractate 
against the calumniator of Plato as a mediator in the quarrel 
of the philosophies. 

The philosophical question, which was the occasion of all 
this controversy, but which was obscured by the personali- 
ties and irrelevancies of the combatants, was one to which 
there has ever attached much importance. 

The search for an apy”, or an assumption which will give 
a rational explanation to the phenomenal occurrences in 
nature, has been going on ever since Anaximander an- 
nounced the chaotic and ever-changing 70 azezpor to be the 
Principle of the Universe. There was some truth even in 
the old anima mundi hypothesis. The stoic doctrine of the 
soul of nature, introduced into Europe by Averroes, has not 
- now its only representative in the school of Schelling, who 
proclaims an all-pervading vitality, which sleeps in the stone, 
dreams in the animal, and wakes in the man. Nor is the 
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world a mere machine; “I say,’ says Carlyle, “ that it does 
not go by wheel and pinion, motives, self-interests, checks 
and balances.” Principal Tulloch regards nature, “not as an 
immutable fate, but a plastic medium through which a higher” 
force and will are ever addressing us.” Dr. McCosh, in 
terms almost identical with those of Aristotle, states, that 
“Nature considered as a whole resembles an organism much 
more than a human machine.” Matter is essentially force, 
say Boscovitch and Darwin ; but, this much being admitted, 
the Duke of Argyle and Mr. Wallace, (though the latter “can 
not believe that the world would come to chaos if left to law 
alone”), are logical in their deduction that the forces of na- 
ture are but the manifestations of a Central Will-Force—of 
the will of God. But the prevalence of Christianity has 
made in modern times a difference in the parties. 

The vital and the mechanical cosmologies no longer dis- 
pute, for with our higher views of God and the mature intelli- 
gence of our philosophy, we no longer, with superstitious 
transference of volition to material objects, speak of the 
world as an animal, “whose body nature is, and God the 
soul,” and we who believe in a vital Personality, not in or 
throughout, but above and over, the world, have, as our only 
opponents of consequence, “the mechanists ” in cosmology. 

The subject matter of the controversy in Florence, between 
the Platonists and Aristotelians, was this question of the 
character of the operations of nature. 

Does nature, as Plato says, act advisedly (consulto agit), 
that is to say, has she a consciousness and a will which 
works with fixed intent and purpose, or is she, as the Aris- 
totelians contend, like a workman who having once learned 
his craft, plies it by habit or instinctively? The position 
occupied by Gemistius was, that Plato and Aristotle agree 
that nature acts with reference to a certain object, but that 
the difference between them was, that with the one the oper- 
ations of nature were intellectual, while the other believes 
them to be unintelligent and merely mechanical. “Nature,” 
he says, “ is the art of God immeasurably superior to that of 
man, for if man sometimes acts by habit, God ever acts by 
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supreme reason. He upheld the Platonic doctrine, that 
nature is the manifestation of a divine and universal spirit, 
which not only regulates, but animates the universe, against 
the Aristotelians, who contended that the phenomena of nature 
are but the effects of law which govern and hold in thraldom 
the properties of nature. It is needless for us to detail the 
absurd methods adopted by Bessarion in his vain attempt at 
reconciliation. It is enough for us, however, to know that 
his interpretation of the phrase natura agit, joined to his own 
high position, and the smiles of the Medici, established Plato- 
nism as the ruling philosophy in Florence. 

Under the direction of Gemistius, Cosmo de Medici estab- 
lished the Platonic academy at Florence, but when Gemistius 
died in the Peloponnesus in 1451, the Platonic school would 
have been without a head, had not the provident Cosmo al- 
ready cast his eye upon one whom he esteemed worthy to be 
a successor to the erudite Greek. 

Marsilio Ficino, the first native-born philosopher of repute 
in Florence, was the son of Cosmo’s physician, and was by 
him educated in all the tenets of the Platonists. He was a 
youth of great promise, and his future career did not belie 
the hopes that were formed of him. At a very early age he 
was the author of several works, which he afterward wisely 
burned, but his translation of Plato is yet the standard one 
in Italy, and has, in the opinion of Hallam, “the rare merit of 
being at once literal, perspicuous, and in good Latin.” He 
was an omnivorous student and was even acquainted with 
the equally rare works of Moses, Confucius and Zoroaster. 
Though, however, “a living dictionary of ancient philoso- 
phy,” and though versed in natural philosophy and medicine, 
he had no idea of the inductive method of inquiry, and nei- 
ther internal nor external facts give him as strong confirma- 
tion of a theory as a text from Plato or Plotinus. 

The whole religious philosophy of the Florentine academe- 
cians was a‘confused medley, taking perhaps a larger share 
of its theology from heathenism than from Christianity. So 
far did this heathen tendency influence the mind of Ficino, 
that we find him transmitting to Bernardo Rucellai, a para- 
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phrase of part of Lorenzo’s poem, in praise of Platonism, as- 
suring him that he made daily use of it in his devotions, and 
exhorting him to adopt the same practice. His great work, 
the “Theologia Platonica,’ was begun as a Pagan treatise, 
but he tells us that, after much anxious debate, he determined 
to impart to it a Christian unity. There is in it, however, 
neither Christianity nor unity, and its main position, that the 
human soul emanated from, and formed part of, the Deity, was 
but a reassertion of the teachings of the school of Ammonius 
Saccus. The modifications which he made upon the doctrines 
of Iamblichus, Proclus and Plotinus, were, as may be seen by 
glancing at his leading tenets, exceedingly slight. 

There are in the world an infinite number of sensitive souls, 
or terzu essenzia issuing from God, which animate every object 
in nature, and which, being immortal, by their incessant mo- 
tion and transformation, guided by eternal reason, give birth to 
other existences. These terza essenzia are divided, by the signs 
of the zodiac, into twelve orders, each of which is a reflection 
of man, a microcosm of the creation. All these essences have 
reciprocal action; hence the influence of the planets (es- 
pecially the martial and saturnine orbs), of charms, precious 
stones, teeth of vipers and claws of lions. This is philo- 
sophical eclecticism with a vengeance. We have here a med- 
ley which unites the third principle in the triad of Plotinus 
with the Pythagorean definition of the soul, as “a self-moving 
number,” and with the magical philosophy of a Zoroaster, the 
Cabala, and the Gypsies. 

We turn with a sigh of relief from these fetish puerilities 
to the manly and progressive philosophy of one whose doc- 
trines are as unfamiliar as his name is famous. 

Girolamo Savonarola is a name which we have never 
seen mentioned in any history of philosophy, and we are not 
aware of one among the many tedious and prolix Florentine 
histories which so much as hints that he had a philosophy. 
His biographers even (with a single exception) ignore it, and 
in the erudite and lengthy disquisition of Bayle, we look in 
vain for a notice of it. The honorable and only exception, 
of which we are aware, is his most recent and best biographer, 
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Prof. Villari, of Pisa, who has devoted one of the most import- 
ant chapters of his work to the exposition of the system con- 
tained in those rare books, the ‘‘Compendium Philosophie,” 
the “Compendium Logics,’ and the “ Margarita Phil- 
osophica.” 

His contemporaries were not silent as to his philosophic fame. 
Both Ficino and Politian speak of him, though their sworn 
enemy, with respect as doctrina insignis, and Crinito says of 
him, that “state nostra in omni prope philosophia maxime 
prestat,”’ while Guicciardini states that “ in philosophy he was 
the most powerful man in Italy, and that he had reasoned on 
it in so masterly a manner that it seemed as if he himself had 
created it ;’ and even his enemies, the Medicians, were forced 
to admit that “he was a man of vast learning, in numerous 
branches, but especially in philosophy, in which he was so 
thoroughly conversant that he applied it to all things as if 
he himself had been its founder.” 

The total neglect into which he has fallen as a philosopher 
may perhaps be partially accounted for by the eclipsing re- 
nown of his oratory, the unsettled state of Italy, and the hos- 
tility of the Romish See. The Florentines neglected it, be- 
cause it was Aristotelian, the Papacy forbade it, because he 
was a heretic, and he himself despised it as a mere frivolity 
and diversion from his life’s work. 

Rio, in his “ La Poesie Chretienne,” has penetrated to the 
inmost motive of Savonarola’s life, when he says, that “ the 
enemy which he combats, with all the energy of his soul and 
all the power of his utterance, is the Paganism, of which he 
found the imprint everywhere in the arts as in the manners, 
in the opinions as in the acts, in the cloisters as in the 
schools of the day.” 

The age was one in which the Pagan theogony was better 
known than Christian theology, in which Ovid’s De Arte 
Amandi was thumbed more assiduously than the Psalms of 
David, and Paul’s epistles were in such ill-repute that we 
find a Cardinal warning his friend, that, if he valued his Greek 
style, he would at once eschew the barbarisms of the Cilician 
tent-maker. The main opposition to the Florentine Aca- 
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demy came from the cities of Northern Italy, from the 
schools at Bologna, Pavia and Padua, where the Aristotelian 
philosophy had been made popular through the works of 
Avicenna and Averroés. 

Savonarola was more of an Aristotelian than a Platonist ; 
but though he derived much of his philosophy from Parme- 
nides, a little good from Aquinas, and all that is weak in it 
from Alexandria, yet it is of a masculine type, which gives it 
an individuality far above that of Ficino, and a rank prior 
to, and almost equal with, that of Campanella, Telesio, and 
Francis Bacon. 

In method Savonarola anticipates Bacon. In the preface 
to his “ Trinofo del Croce,” he says : “Therefore as we wish 
in this book to proceed only by reasonings, we shall invoke 
no authority, but act as if it were only necessary to believe 
our own reason and experience.” We might almost believe 
it was the “ De Augmentis Scientiarum,” which was in our 
hand when we read the following sentence: “It is necessary 
that we should attain to the knowledge of things invisible by 
means of those which are visible, for all our knowledge com- 
mences with the senses, and our senses only apprehend ex- 
ternal accidents, but the intellect by its subtlety penetrates 
to the very substance of things, whence it elevates itself to 
the knowledge of that which is immaterial and invisible ; for 
while man seeks the substance and propriety, order, causes 
and movement of visible things, he is led by induction to the 
knowledge of invisible things.” He everywhere insists that in 
philosophic inquiry we must begin with the known, and 
thence ascend, by easy stages, to the unknown. He makes 
prominent the distinction between the order of existence and 
of knowledge, the antithesis of natwra notiora and nobis notiora 
drawn afterwards by Bacon. 

“Tn omni doctrina a notioribus nobis est incipiendum. Sic 
enim facilior est disciplina, quia faciliter magis nota ducent 
in cognitionem earum que sunt nobis ignota, vel minus nota 
que tamen sunt secundam naturam notiora.” (Compend. 
Phil. Lib. I., Cap. 17.) Not only is the starting point the 
same as that which Bacon supposed to be the chief merit of 
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his philosophy, but the same method of pursuing the inves- 
tigation, the same comparationes instantiarum, and the same 
“judicious selection of instances of exclusions and rejections,” 
was practised a century before by the Dominican preacher 
in Florence, who says that sensations being nearest us, and 
best known to us, are therefore individually stored in the 
memory, where the intelligence by judicious combination of 
these several experiences, arrives at general laws and indyctive 
truths. ‘Homo autem potest facere talem collationem, ratio 
enim hominis inferior est collativa singularium individual- 
ium unde ex multis memoriis unius rei colligit experimen- 
tum, ex multis autem experimentis fit universalis quedam 
acceptio de omnibus similibu8.’ (Comp. Phil. Lib. I, 
Cap. 28). 

The active intellect is the power of the soul, which trans- 
forms sensible facts into universal truths, by removing the 
conditioning characteristics of the individuals, which are then 
represented to the mind in images or phantasmata intellectui, 
On the great question of the origin of our knowledge, he gave 
a higher place than Bacon to the intuitive element in the human 
mind. He stands up firmly for intuitions, and says that sen- 
sation is in great measure cognitio abdita, while intuition of 
primary truth gives greater certitude than any other source 
of knowledge. Sir William Hamilton might have added his 
name to the list of “106 witnesses,” adduced by him in his © 
famous note A. as standing up for “common-sense.” “All 
men,” says Savonarola, “are compelled, under pain of folly, 
to consent to natural reason.” He also fixed on self-evidence 
the Aristotelian test of truth, which he probably borrowed at 
second or third hand, from the commentator Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, and he introduced into the Stoic maxim, “ Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu,” a modifying clause 
less vague and more correct than the “nisi intellectus ipse ” 
of Leibnitz, which has been justly characterized as unmean- 
ing by the author of “The Intellectualism of Locke.” 
“Quedam igitur intellectus absque discursu et absque doc- 
tore, mediantibus sensibus, cognoscit, sed doctrinam at dis- 
ciplinam acquirere, vel per se ipsum vel per alterum, non 
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potest sine preexistente cognitione intellectiva.” (Comp. Log. 
Lib. 8, Cap. 5). 

We have heard it said that if Locke was not, he should 
have been, in consistency, a sensationalist, like his professed 
followers in France. Yet we find in Savonarola the same 
rigid Aristotelian method combined in a system which gives 
an exceedingly high place to intuition. The “ pre-exist- 
ent knowledge,” upon which he insists, has not however any 
resemblance to those innate ideas which Locke, in the first 
book of the “ Essay,” drove off the field of philosophy ; nor 
did he wholly agree with either Plato or Aristotle, who, in 
their respective phraseologies, declared the soul to be the 
romos vontos and tozos éid@v. Every doctrine must have 
for its ultimate foundation knowledge, which has been af- 
forded either by the senses or the native and original prin- 
ciples of intuitive apprehension. 

Though his method was, as we have shown, inductive, yet, 
like his successor, Campanella, he had but a dim view of the 
beauty of its details, and the place which he left vacant be- 
tween the foundation and the summit, had to remain unfilled 
until Bacon appeared, leading modern inquirers, by easy 
stages, from “ floor ” to “ floor ” of inductive generalization. 

We have not meant in this brief way, to do more than hint 
at the excellencies of one who is almost utterly unknown as 
a philosopher. There are to be found scattered everywhere, 
throughout the works of Savonarola, views of questions in 
mental and moral philosophy, which have exceeding beauty, 
and much truth. His doctrines of enlightened Utilitarianism, 
of the freedom of the will, which he declares to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man, and of veracity which he 
understands to be a iahit,not only in words but also in actions, 
each deserve a separate exposition. 

We should here reproduce his five remarkable philosoph- 
ical arguments for the existence of God, his exceedingly cu- 
rious way of supporting the doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul and of the Trinity, and his sensible criticisms of the 
prevailing astrology of his day, were it not that they may all 
now be found in a very accessible form in the recent edition 
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of his “ Triumph of the Cross,” translated by Mr. Hill. This 
is only the second English edition, (the first was made in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell) of a work whose very conception as 
a rational defence of Christianity, was a marvel, and whose 
execution placed it, in our opinion, side by side with the 
“De Imitatione Christi’ of Thomas i Kempis, which, we be- 
lieve, has reached its 2,000th edition. 

If it can be shown, as we have here contended, (1) that 
Savonarola had a philosophy ; (2) that it was his own, and 
not, like that of every other man of his age and country, a 
mere medley of Neoplatonism, Arabic Aristotelianism and 
Zoroastrean magic; and (3) that the path he struck, was 
identical with that which, when pushed by one who lived a 
century later, and in more favored circumstances, led to the 
greater part of what is true and useful in modern science, he 
is surely worthy of mention, if not of an eminent position, in 
our histories of philosophy. 





ANNIHILATION OF THE WICKED. 


rt. IV.—ANNIHILATION OF THE WICKED.* 
By Rev. G. 8. Morr, Flemington, N. J. 

In an article on Future Retribution, in the Princeton Re- 
view, (Oct. 1871) we designated the theory of the “ Annihila- 
tion of the Wicked,” as one phase of the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation. But some of the advocates of the theory 
greatly object to this association, and claim that they are 
diametrically opposed to that school, and yet their arguments 
are certainly an assault upon the commonly received view of 
the eternity of future punishment. Their methods of dealing 
with Scripture are identical, and they draw into their ranks 
those who, sooner or later, would become Restorationists. 
Its moral effects must be the same, producing grossness of 
thought, and libertinism of life ; and the historical position of 
this doctrine shows that it properly belongs to that school of 
thought. Origen is regarded as the father of the Restora- 
tionists. He died A. D. 254. The theory of Annihilation 
was propounded by Arnobius of Sicca in Numidia, who wrote 
several works at the close of the same century. He was the 
last of the Apologists, and his writings contain several heter- 
odox opinions. He was regarded with much suspicion. 
During the middle ages, the church doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment was not openly disputed, and we have no mention 
of the annihilation of the wicked, but when again the church 
view was combated, advocates of annihilation reappear. 





* The Immortality of the Soul, and the Final Condition of the Wicked. By 
R. W. Landis, 1859. 

Debt and Grace as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By C. F. Hud- 
son, 1859. 

Life and Death Eternal: A Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. By 
8. C. Bartlett, D.D., Prof. in Chicago Theological Seminary, 1866. 

Annihilationism not of the Bible. Being an examination of the principal 
Scriptures in controversy between evangelical Christians and annihilationists. 
Comprising an exposure of the perversions and sophistical arguments by which 
annihilationism is sustained, and a refutation of the doctrine. By Rev. N. D. 
George. Boston: 1870. 

The Nature and Duration of Future Punishment. By Henry Constable, 
M. A., Prebendary of Cork. 
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Abp. Tillotson devotes nearly one-half of a sermon on future 
punishment, (which was preached on a public occasion before 
the Queen) to stating and refuting the arguments of the An- 
nihilationists.* Coming down to our own day, we find a 
similar connection. About the beginning of this century 
Universalism became aggressive, and spread, and became an 
ecclesia. 

Thirty years ago the doctrine of annihilation came forward, 
and has been steadily working its way. “ Asa distinct sect 
the Universalists are hardly known in England. As an 
opinion, Universalism is very common among English lay- 
men, and has been maintained even by a few divines, the 
most influential of wkom in recent times has been Prof. 
Maurice.”+ As a concurrent doctrine, annihilation was 
largely maintained twenty-five years ago, by several clergy- 
men of England ; and it is still held by an increasing number. 
The pamphlet of Rev. Mr. Constable, mentioned at the head 
of this article, and advocating this doctrine, is reprinted from 








future punishment. Knapp, in his Christian Theology, asserts ‘some modern 
writers, who admit that eternal punishments are threatened in the Bible, but 
who are unable to reconcile this doctrine with their preconceived philosophy or 
theological principles, have hit upon the thought, that God has merely threatened 
these eternal punishments, in order to deter men more effectually from sin . . 
but that it depends upon himself to what degree he will fulfil his threatenings. - 
So thought Tillotson in his sermon on “the Pains of Hell.” Alger refers to 
this in these words, “a dignified and influential class of theologians, represented 
by such names as Tillotson, Barhdt and Less, say that the threats of eternal pun- 
ishment in the Scriptures are exaggerations to deter men from sin.” Tillotson 
is mentioned by almost every Universalist writer, as “an eminent orthodox di- 
vine,” who really was a believer in their doctrine. No doubt these assertions 
are based upon the statement of Knapp. We have searched his sermons, and 
can find only one on this theme. It is entitled The Hternity of Hell Torment, 
from Matthew xxv. 46. He shows first that “ the eternal punishment of wicked 
men in another world is plainly threatened in Scripture.” Second, “ that this 
is not inconsistent either with the justice or goodness of God.” We give one 
quotation, which presents the tone of the sermon, and which certainly does not 
savor of Universalism: ‘“ Considering in what terms the threatenings of the gospel - 
are expressed, we have all the reason in the world to believe, that the punishment of 
sinners in another world will be everlasting.” 


+ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. Edited by Blunt, Eng. 
Published here by Lippincott. 
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the second London edition. Some of the most vigorous 
writers against eternal punishment, during the last fifteen 
years, have advocated this theory. It is much discussed in 
New England, and is widely spreading at the West. Some 
of the works from which we shall quote have been circulated 
by thousands ; and no less than eighteen treatises are re- 
ferred to by Landis. 

The fundamental principles of this system are two: 1.God 
did not endow man with a soul essentially immortal. 2.The 
grand and final penalty for sin is extinction of being. The 
line of argument is this: The soul of man was not created 
immortal. Whether it should be immortal, depended upon 
the probation in Eden. If he obeyed, immortality was the 
reward; if he disobeyed, the opportunity of an immortal ex- 
istence was lost. As the result of that probation, no soul 
comes into the world immortal. Only those will be immortal, 
who receive immortality from Christ, as the reward of peni- 
tence, faith and godliness. Hudson thus defines the position, 
“Ts man strictly immortal, or a candidate for immortality ? 
Is this his destiny, or his privilege?” “Is he invited or com- 
pelled to be immortal?” “Out of Christ he still has no im- 
mortality.” ‘Man has no soul or spirit that can exist as a 
a living thing apart from his body; his whole nature is 
mortal. All the dead are unconscious in their graves; if 
there be no resurrection they have perished like brutes; 
they have already been blotted out of existence,” (Ellis and 
Read, Bible against Tradition). “I shall attempt to show 
you that the death, which is the wages of sin, is not immor- 
tality in misery, but an actual extermination of being,” (Six 
Sermons by Geo. Storrs). ‘ We find ourselves imperatively 
compelled to believe that the sentence pronounced in case of 
transgression, conveyed the sole idea of cessation of exist- 
ence, a return to that blank nothingness out of which he was 
brought, and that, unless a remedial system had mercifully 
intervened’when Adam died, there would have been an utter 
and everlasting extinction of his conscious being.” (Dobray’s 
Future Punishment.) Others hold, that both righteous and 
wicked are raised at the resurrection, the former live on for- 
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ever, while the latter are annihilated. “All fiaally impeni- 
tent human beings will be raised from the dead, in the gen- 
eral resurrection of the wicked, and will be judged by the Son 
of God, to the doom of indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, which will result in their eternal death.” (Edwin 
Burnham.) Some maintain that the wicked will suffer for_ 
their sins until the resurrection, and then their doom will be 
consummated by extinction, just as the final happiness of the 
righteous is then attained. This is the old Socinian doctrine. 
Mr. Constable’sideais shaped by his views of the intermediate 
state. “ We speak of punishment tobeinflicted subsequent to 
the judgment. With the condition of the soul in its separate 
statein Hades we have nothing todo.” p.1. The final scene of 
retribution is, all unreformed sinners—angelic and human—are 
“consigned to one common scene of punishment. According 
to their deserving is their chastisement. The time of each 
one’s suffering over, he is wrapped in the slumber of eternal 
death. Gradually life dies out in that fearful prison, until 
unbroken silence reigns throughout it. They who would not 
find life have found death. But the scene remains forever,” 
p. 66. And he supposes the continuance of this scene to be 
a perpetual warning to all existing creatures. But we can- 
not comprehend how nothingness shall be a scene remaining. 
This system fails to secure our belief, if it appear: 1. That 
the soul is immortal as a soul, and that its immortality is ir- 
respective of its character; 2. That the Scriptures do not 
teach that the finally impenitent shall be annihilated. Thus 
the old question of the soul’s immortality is reopened and 
discussed by Annihilationists in these days; and on this 
question they join hands with materialism. The true ques- 
tion is, not whether the soul is essentially immortal, but 
whether He who created it, designed it should continue for- 
ever. The answer to this must be discovered in the Divine 
will, as revealed in the Bible, and as exhibited in our natures, 
and in the experience of mankind. The proofs, outside of 
Scripture, may be classified as are the arguments for the 
being of a God. There is what we may term the ontological 
argument, 7. ¢., the argument derived from the nature of the 
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soul. Want of space compels us to omit what we had pre- 
pared under this head. For the evidence of immortality 
presented in the very constitution of the soul, especially its 
immaterial essence, and for the statement and refutation of 
the objections to the same, put forward by the current ma- 
terialism of the day, we refer the reader to such elaborate 
treatises as Dr. McCosh’s Positivism, Porter on the Human 
Intellect,* and various other works easily obtained. We are 
also obliged to pass over the Teleological argument, in which 
the necessity for a future life of the soul is shown from its 
undeniable failure to realize the obvious ends for which it is 
fitted, in the splendid faculties and emotions with which it is 
endowed. The full development of this becomes the argu- 
ment from our moral constitution ; which appeals more im- 
mediately to the most vivid consciousness of men, and is far 
more conclusive and impressive than all other extra-scriptural 
proofs. On this we propose a few thoughts. . 

Manis conscious that he is subject to a law, the penalty of 
which must be met hereafter, and the demands of which are 
made known by conscience. Sometimes men try to atone 
for their misdeeds, which they are certain no one knows. 
One phase of this is witnessed in money sent to the treasury 
at Washington, by those who had secretly defrauded the~ 
government. The department could not have detected it. 
Why does the guilty one desire to make amends for an un- 
discoverable fraud? He is afraid to confront that sin in the 
future. Well are such reparations termed conscience-money. 
To this same moral consciousness Eliphaz refers (Job xv. 20): 
The wicked travaileth with pain all his days. A dreadful 
sound isin his ears. (The fears of the terrors in Gehenna are 
in his ears.—Chaldee.) 

As the province of the intellect is to discriminate between 
truth and error, conscience is likewise the judge between 
good and evil, and creates this sense of guilt and innocence, 
of duty, of moral obligation. ‘ Every intuitive principle in 
our constitution has its special truth to reveal and sanction.” 
What then is the special truth revealed by this moral in- 








* Physiology of the Soul, ctc., by Martyn Paine, LL.D., N. Y. 
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tuition? It cannot be a mere curb to restrain wickedness 
on earth. It points distinctly to a future account. This lay, 
written in the heart, reveals not only the law-giver, but the 
future accountability of the law-breaker. For as “ we cannot 
conceive of a faculty, distinguishing between good and evil, 
planted in our constitution by one, himself devoid of integ- 
rity,’ and as “we are led to look on him as its Giver, its 
Guardian, and its Executor,” likewise must we recognize in 
this same faculty the necessity of a future existence, for fully 
meeting the demands of this conscience.* 

But there is another kind of consciousness, which more 
directly intimates the immortality of the soul. As there isa 
self-consciousness, which makes us know that we exist, so is 
there a consciousness that we shall continue to be. In our 
inmost heart, underneath intellect and even conscience, there 
is an unfathomable feeling, at times becoming a strong con- 
viction, that we shall never cease to be. Upon this intuitive 
assurance, the sound-minded old man in the Phedo of Plato 
throws himself, when he exclaims, “ I know, I feel that I shall 
live after death, that I shall meet better men in that other 
state, than I have associated with here; and that I shall still 
have a kind and provident God to care for me.” Some claim, 
‘that because we cannot discover how these intuitions have 
been formed, we cannot certainly know what are intuitions, 
and what the residuum of education; and for this reason we 
cannot determine, whether this consciousness of immortality 
is an idea imbibed unconsciously, or an original impression 
of the soul. Let us discriminate. What do we mean by 
consciousness ? “ Consciousness is the soul knowing its own 
acts.” ‘Consciousness is exercised in two forms or species 
of activity, viz., natural or spontaneous ; and the artificial or 
reflective.’ These are “called by some writers, the primary 
and the secondary consciousness. The one form is possessed 
by all men ; the other is attained by few. The first is a gift 
of nature, and product of spontaneous growth ; the second is 





* For a discussion of Nature and Office of Conscience, see an Inquiry into the 
Nature of Conscience, in Method of Divine Government, by McCosh, viii. Eng- 
lish Edition, p. 291-306. From which above extracts are taken. 
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an accomplishment of art, and the reward of special disci- 
pline.” Consciousness “can be exercised with varying degrees 
of energy. In other words, it can be accompanied with more 
or less attention. It is exercised by different persons, in dif- 
ferent periods of life, with varying degrees.” If these dis- 
tinctions, which President Porter makes in his work on the 
Human Intellect, be just, as we think them to be, the varying 
and sometimes discordant revelations of consciousness may 
be explained. According to the degree of energy with which 
it is exercised, will be the clearness and extent of its revela- 
tions. When it is opposed and assailed by doubt and sophis- 
try, it may give forth its tones more feebly. If its utterances 
are cherished, if in the “ still hour” they are listened for, we 
shall have more of them. This accounts for the fact, that 
consciousness of immortality may be buried so deep by a life 
of sin, or by long indulgence in atheistic opinions, as no 
longer to be heard in thesoul. But often, when death tears 
away these coverings, that suppressed consciousness speaks 
out again, and all the louder, because of the long and con- 
strained silence. 

To the extent that the idea of God is corrupted in the 
soul, does this consciousness of immortality grow weaker. 
This is true of the individual and of nations. As the re- 
ligions of antiquity drifted further from the purity of the 
first traditions, this doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
grew more doubtful. Hence, belief in its immortality was 
firmer and more general in the age of Homer than it was in 
Cicero’s day. According to Homer, the soul after death 
possesses perfect consciousness, an interest in what is 
transpiring on earth, and a capacity of acquiring new know- 
ledge. The religion of the Greek Tragedies is God, and a 
future life of rewards and punishments. But Cicero could 
only say, “I hope there is a place where I and all good men 
will meet after death; but I dare not affirm it.” This is 
confirmed also by comparing the earliest with the later views 
of the Hindus, about the soul. The primitive belief was, 
“somewhere beyond the grave, in the regions where the 
gods dwelt, the children of men were assembled anew, under 
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the sceptre of him who was the first progenitor of their 
race.”* But for 2,000 years the prevailing belief has been very 
different. ‘“ It is virtual if not defined annihilation, that the 
Hindu strives after. It is the destruction of consciousness, 
of individuality, of all the attributes and circumstances which 
make up existence.” ‘‘ The doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, says Prof. Wilson, which is now a fundamental 
principle of Hindu philosophy, has no place in these early 
writings. There is no hint of it in the Vedas, which is the 
oldest historical document of the Indo-European race.’’+ * 
Hence it is plain, that as conscience may be perverted, and 
thus give a wrong decision ; or may be blunted, and thereby 
fail to exercise its function ; so consciousness of immortality 
may he suppressed by a superincumbent mass of error, gross 
ignorance, and scenes of vice, amid which it begins to unfold. 
But this suppression and consequent inactivity, no more 
proves its absence, than the silence of conscience is evidence 
that there is no conscience. 

It is asserted, that the deaf and dumb do not have any 
idea of the immortality of the soul. Dr. Gallaudet, the 
father of deaf-mute instruction in America, declares, “I do 
not think it possible to produce the instance of a deaf-mute 
from birth, who, without instruction on the subject from 
some friend, or at some institution for his benefit, has origin- 
ated from his own reflections the idea of a Creator; or who 
has formed any notions of the iinmateriality and immortality 
of his own soul.”{ The same is asserted by principals of 
several deaf and dumb institutions. But this does not at 
all disprove a latent consciousness of immortality. For 
that consciousness is just as dormant, as in the mind of a 
child, or an idiot. The intellectual powers of one born deaf 
are like a bulb shut up in the dark. The ordinary methods 
of development are excluded, and “ wisdom at one entrance 
quite shut out.” Facts arising from such an abnormal state 
of the mind, do not constitute an argument against our posi- 
tion. We do not assert that the mind, without any quicken- 





* The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1859. + Ibid. 
¢ Notions of Deaf and Dumb before Instruction. Bib. Sac. 1855. 
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ing or suggestion would find out the immortality of the soul. 
And yet there is that in the soul which responds to it at once. 
Hence, as we are informed in the article just referred to, 
« deaf-mutes readily accept religious truths, offered to their yet 
unprejudiced belief.” p. 595. Self-consciousriess looks back 
by means of memory, as we term it, and surveys: the past. 
It also inspects thé present character and condition of the 
soul. Likewise there is a looking forward to the end of this 
life, and beyond, with the feeling—then we shall be. The 
process of self-inspection is a strange act, by which a man 
studies not an external object, but his own soul with its 
powers. That which sees and that which is seen are identi- 
cal. “The eyeball looks at the eyeball.”* The operations of 
the memory are inexplicable. And it is in consonance with 
such mysterious powers, that the soul should have impres- 
sions about the future. Why should we discredit its voice as 
it forecasts ? Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, as to 
be compelled to look ahead. Atheism may vociferate, eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die; but the soul 
will not be merry. It bounds over the years, leaps across the 
grave, and asks what then? And as it puts to itself the ques- 
tion, what then? the response comes, you shall be. Man never 
ceases looking ahead, even when descending into the grave. 

We can only call attention to the argument from common 
consent. Men from the earliest period of history have be- 
lieved in a future existence. It has been denied that savage 
tribes have any such belief. On this much-discussed point, 
we quote the conclusion reached by Mr. Tylor, author of 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind ; and recently 
of two vols. on Primitive Culture, which last is said to be a 
very valuable storehouse of information on the very subject 
before us. He writes, “So far as I can judge from the im- 
mense mass of accessible evidence, we have to admit that the 
belief in spiritual beings appears among all low races with 
whom we have attainéd to thoroughly intimate acquaintance.” 
Vol. 1, 384. Thus, a Targan taking hold of a stranger’s 
hand, said, “ This will die, but the life that is within you 


* Shedd’s Sermons to the Natural Man. 
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will never die.” Some instances, in which it was supposed 
there was no such belief, have been disproved, upon a better 
acquaintance with the meaning of the language, and now 
swell the vast multitude of examples to the contiary.* This 
is the result of the latest investigations. 

We have thus glanced over those arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, which we obtain outside of the Bible. 
Their value in the present discussion lies in the fact, that 
the evidence applies as much to the immortality of the wicked, 
as of the righteous. 

We do not propose to enter upon the Biblical argument. 
And yet we must express surprise at such assertions as the 
following: “If we expunge all those passages in which the 
immortality of the soul is mentioned or expressly assumed, 
we leave the volume unchanged. It might have been written 
just as we have it, and the revelation would have been just 
as complete as it is, if the sacred writers had conspired, 
with uniform consent, to avoid all reference or allusion to 
that form of doctrine, which is sometimes called one of the 
two cardinal truths of all religions.”"—Hudson, p. 162. 
Olshausen writes on 1 Cor. xv. 19, 20: “ The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is as unknown to the entire Bible as 
the name.” Other Christian writers have declared that the 
immortality of the soul is rather supposed or taken for 
granted than expressly revealed in the Bible. “The doc- 
trines of the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul are everywhere taken for granted in Christ’s words, but 
never proved.’+ We ask what measure of revelation, and 
what sort ot proof could be more satisfactory than such state- 
ments as these—“the righteous shall go away into everlasting 
life, and the wicked into everlasting punishment,”—or Christ’s 
promise to the disciples in John. xiv., of preparing a place for 
them, and coming again to take them to himself: or, that he 
would eat with them in the kingdom of his Father.t Equally 





* Contemporary Review, Jan. 1872. Article,—Moral Philosophy and Savage 
Life. 

+ Vinet’s Miscellanies. 

$¢ What plainer than John xiv. 19: because I live ye shall live also. On these 
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explicit statements of a future life occur throughout the 
Epistles. Besides, the rigor with which man is held to be 
responsible to his Maker, teaches that he is to live hereafter. 
It is because “ there ariseth another priest—after the power 
of an endless life,” that its themes ring in the ears and arrest 
thought. It may be replied that while a future state is re- 
vealed, this does not decide that such a state shall endure 
forever. But where is the intimation that this future con- 
dition shall end, or even lapse into another? As through 
the closing chapters of Revelation we pierce far into eternity, 
we can neither see nor hear any indication of anend. But, 
like the moan of the ocean, forever and ever is the ceaseless 
sound. 

The advocates of annihilation claim to make out their case 
from the Bible. They assert that immortality is exclusively 
for the righteous. The fundamental principle is, that the 
penalty for sin is extinction. Into this every form of threat 
found in the Bible is resolved. Hence they are compelled ta 
attach peculiar and unwarranted significations to those pas- 
sages which announce “ death,” “destruction,” “ perdition,” 
“corruption,” as the end of the wicked ; which declare that 
sinners shall be “‘ consumed,” “ devoured,” “ slain,” “ killed,” 
“blotted out,” “ hewn down,” “ cut off,” “ground to powder,” 
“ torn in pieces,” “ burned up,” “be as though they had not 
been.” These, and the like, are collated in liberal measure. 
Before entering upon the discussion of some of these words, 
we desire to express our conviction, that there is much use- 
less writing and confusing of the subject, by traveling over 
the whole of the Old Testament. Landis and George weary 
the reader, by meeting the Annihilationists on every text 
thus presented. The whole school of Universalists hide 
themselves among the shadows of the Old Testament, and 
thereby make an appearance of learning and solid argument, 
to which they are by no means entitled. They bewilder the 








assuring words of Christ, Schleiermacher, in the touching funeral discourse of 
his only son, Nathaniel, despairing of all philosophical arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, firmly placed his hope and trust for a future life. Philip 
Schaff in Lange on John. 
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reader amid philology and grammar. At one time they 
advocate a figurative application, and then a literal. They 
would have ‘the orientalisms of Job and Isaiah made the 
basis of exegesis in Luke and the Epistles. On this subject, 
the authoritative proof must be in those declarations of the 
New Testament, where God defines and clears up the dim and 
undeveloped of the Old. For this reason we shall confine 
ourselves to the New, only stating that we need not fear any 
text of the Old; referring those who desire to travel over the 
whole ground, to the books of Landis, George and Bartlett. 
Let us look at the terms destroy and destruction. We are 
confronted with textslikethese: ‘Will miserably destroy those 
wicked men.” Matt. xxi. 41, xxii. 7. ‘ Art thou come to de- 
stroy us?” Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34. “Ye shall all likewise 
perish,” xiii. 5. “ Flood came and destroyed them all,” xvii. 
27, xvii. 29. “He that believeth on him should not perish,” 
John iii. 15,16. “They shall never perish,” x. 28. “Were 
destroyed of serpents,” 1 Cor. x.9. “ Fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished,” xv. 18. “Is able tosave and to destroy,” Jamesiv. 12. 
“Afterward destroyed them that believed not, and perished in 
the gainsaying of Core,’ Jude v.11. Examining these words, 
(which are the strongest that Annihilationists adduce, save 
one—death) we find that the verb (a70AA pz) thus translated 
has frequently the signification of lost ; and that, too, as de- 
seriptive of the consequences of sinon man. It is employed 
in this sense twenty-five times. We transcribe a few: “ He 
that findeth his life shall lose it,” ete., Matt. x. 39. This is 
repeated in Mark viii. 35, Luke ix. 24, John xii. 25. And “ose 
himself or be cast away,” Luke ix. 25. This word is used in 
the parables of the lost sheep, lost money and prodigal son. 
“Son of man is come to seek and save that which was lost,” 
Luke xix. 10. Suppose we translate perished, could it mean 
annihilated ? Would Christ seek the annihilated ? When we 
examine the great proof-text of Annihilationists, viz., “ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him, which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell,” Matt. x. 28; we discover that the contrast 
between man and God, as objects of fear, is not as annihila- 
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tionists assume, that while man can only kill the body, God 
may kill both soul and body. The antithesis is this, man can 
kill the body, and thereby deprive of natural life, but cannot 
destroy it. He has no power whatever over the soul; but 
God can destroy, 7. e., blight the happiness of both soul and 
body in hell. When we compare this utterance with the 
parallel declaration in Luke xii. 5, “fear him, which after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell,” we find our exposi- 
tion confirmed. Our Lord does not say that God may kill 
the soul. The term (ill is “ used in reference to the body as 
distinguished from the soul, while that employed in reference 
to the soul, even when re-united to the body, is destroy.” 
Alexander in loc. “ Mark also the contrast between killing the 
body and destroying body and soul. The soul cannot be anni- 
hilated.” Lange. 

From this usage of the word it is clear that a thing may be 
perished, destroyed, or lost, as to the good that can come of 
it. The father of the prodigal said, “my son was lost and is 
found.” That father’s anticipations and comfort in him were 
destroyed, but the son all the time was alive. And this term 
applied to the sinner, denotes his undone, ruined condition. 
His future welfare is completely marred. With this very im- 
port the word is employed. “If new wine be put into old 
bottles, the bottles will burst, and the bottles will be marred, 
(a7o\) Mark ii. 22. In Matt. ix. 17 and Luke v. 37, it reads 
“and the bottles perish.” This (aod) is the favorite word, 
wherewith our Lord expresses the wretchedness to which sin 
reduces us. In that wonderful chapter, 15th of Luke, which 
gives such a blessed gospel of hope, the word is used eight 

‘times, to denote the condition of fallen man. Perish often 
means to die. Thus Caiaphas said “it was expedient that one 
man should die (aod) for the people.” Also in such expres- 
sions as these-—“ Master carest thou not that we perish,” Mark 
iv. 38, Luke viii. 24. ‘“ Zacharias, which perished between the 
porch and the altar,” xi. 51; “ That a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem,” xiii. 33; “And I perish with hunger,” xv. 17; 
“People sought to destroy him,” xix. 47. With these significa- 
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tions, the “ angel of the bottomless pit,’ Rev. ix. 11, is called 
Apollyon, i. e., the destroyer, not the annihilator. 

A similar interpretation is to be given to kindred expressions 
enumerated above, e. g., consume, devour, tear in pieces, ground to 
powder, cut off, etc. These are almost exclusively found in the 
Old Testament, and where it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
reference is to a future state. Read the language in which 
Job depicts his overwhelming afflictions: “The arrows of 
the Almighty are within me, the poison whereof drinketh up 
my spirit,” vi. 4. “Thine eyes are upon me and J am not,” 
vii. 8. “He will not suffer me to take my breath,” ix. 18, 
“ My days are extinct,” xvii. 1. “He hath destroyed me on 
every side, and J am gone,” xix. 10. “Thou dissolvest my sub- 
stance,” xxx. 22. According to the interpretation of annihi- 
lationists, Job had gene out of existence. 

The chief stronghold of the system now under consider- 
ation, rests upon their exposition of the terms, life and death. 
Elder Grant, in his discussion with Dr. Litch at the Music 
Hall, Boston, 1859, is embarrassed by the fact that he should 
have to stand before an intelligent audience, to prove that 
when a man is dead, he is dead and not alive. Elder Cook 
(True Source of Im. Hartford, 1847) seems to himself to have 
proved annihilation when he has quoted, “ All the days that 
Adam lived were 930 years and he died.” “David is both 
dead and buried.” Mr. Dobney, of England, and Hudson, of 
this country, are the most learned of the writers on this sub- 
ject ; yet each makes this unwarranted assumption. “ Are 
life and death to be taken in a metaphorical sense, whenever 
they look beyond the veil that divides time from eternity, or - 
do they retain their common meaning.”* Dobney declares 
“death is a return to that state of blank nothingness, from 
which the Almighty fiat had so recently called man.” “ The 
Bible teaches that man, the soul as well as the body, dies.” 
“ Nothing can more clearly indicate the utter dissalution of 
the finally impenitent, than this oft-repeated declaration, 
they shall die.”+ At first view, this seems plausible. It 
also has these advantages, that it avoids the complications. 





* Hudson, p. 171. + Grew and Hastings quoted in Landis. 
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of a probation in another world ; it has no contest with the 
word efernal ; it admits much of that for which we contend ; 
the finally impenitent are punished forever, because their 
extinction is everlasting. And yet Scripture does not en- 
dorse it. For the fact is that, in common speech, as well as 
in language critically used, a clear distinction is made be- 
tween dead and annihilated. A dead body is still a body ; 
life is extinct, but the body has not disappeared. We also 
speak of dead capital and dead wine. In a similar manner 
is the word employed in the Bible. It speaks of dead works, 
and dead faith. “Follow me, and let the dead bury their 
dead,” Matt. viii. 22. “ Here the first dead refers to those 
spiritually dead, while the second refers to the physically 
dead. This view has by far the greater weight of authority.” 
Alexander in loc. Death therefore often means a depriva- 
tion of these spiritual influences bestowed by the Holy Ghost, 
and not always departure from this life. 

The terms life and death are employed in the Scriptures to 
denote two states, diverse and opposed, in which the soul of 
man exists. By life is expressed that state of heart which 
loves God, strives to obey his commands, and delights in his 
worship. This condition is brought about by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Hence he is called “ our life.” An eternity is to be spent by 
such, in the enjoyment of heaven’s bliss, and that is called 
eternal life. Its pleasures are likened unto a “tree of life,” 
“water of life,” “crown of life.’ The correctness of this is 
evident from the following Scriptures : “ We are debtors not 
to live after the flesh,” Rom. viii. 12. “If we live in the Spirit 


let us walk in the Spirit,” Gal. v.25. “ All that will live godly 


shall suffer persecution,” 2 Tim. iii.12. “Teaching us that we 
should live soberly,” Titus ii. 12. “That we should live to 
righteousness,” 1 Pet. ii. 24. In these and others that could 
be cited, live denotes condition and character. This is seen 
particularly in John’s first Epistle, where love is made the 
life of the soul. “To John the love of God alone appears as 
life absolutely ; and the true life of the God-allied Spirit can 
consist only in fellowship with God, in participation in the 
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divine life. All life apart from this fellowship—the life of 
the spirit abandoned to itself, referring only to itself—being 
an estrangement from that which is and can alone be the 
spirit’s true life, and is for the spirit death. . . . While yet 
here below they possess in themselves this true divine life,”* 
Indeed we constantly employ the word life to denote more 
than existence. We speak of one’s manner of life, of purity 
of life, of a wicked life. 

Death also often denotes a condition, or that habitude of 
heart, which loves earth more than God, and which has no 
inclination to his service. Hence the impenitent are said to 
be dead in trespasses and sins. The characteristics of that 
death are delineated in the familiar passage, Eph. iv. 18, 19: 
“ Having the understanding darkened,” etc. In Rom. vi. 16 
it is evident that death does not mean extinction, but the 
character which sin produces, because it is brought into con- 
trast not with life, but with the character which obedience 
produces, to wit, righteousness. “To be carnally minded is 
death,’ Rom. viii. 6. ‘She that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth,” 1 Tim. v. 6. “ He that loveth not his broth- 
er abideth in death: we know that we have passed from death 
unto life because we love the brethren,” 1 John iii. 14. So then 
death denotes character, as well as does life. In the majori- 
ty of instances death describes unholiness and misery. 
“The motions of sin did work to bring forth fruit to death,” 
Rom. vii. 5. “The commandment of life I found to be to 
death, etc.” “Sorrow of the world worketh death.” ‘“ Hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” With a Concord- 
ance any one can verify the statement, that death is used in 
these significations. To come out of this state of alienation 
and misery into loving fellowship with God, is described as 
passing from death unto life. And the continuance in the fu- 
ture, of this condition of alienation from God, of darkness and 
sin, is termed efernal death. This comprehensive biblical 
sense of death, as the penalty of sin, is graphically expressed 
in our Shorter Catechism: “ All mankind by their fall lost 
communion with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so 








* Neander on 1 Jno. iii. 12-15. 
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made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and 
to the pains of hell forever.” The parable of the Prodigal 
Son sheds a clear light on the meaning of these terms. 
r When we hear this “father saying of his son now in his 
house, this my son was dead and was lost, a fact in the past, 
and also bear in mind that the father had known all along 
the conduct of the son, and therefore could not speak of him 
as dead, merely in the sense that he had supposed him to be 
so, we must be convinced that the words ‘dead’ and ‘lost’ 
refer to moral character, to the total separation in spirit of 
the son from the father, in a word to his spiritual death ; and 
at the same time we must be convinced that the words death 
and destruction do not, when predicated of the soul, involve 
its extinction.”* 

‘We also learn that mere immortality is not the “ eternal 
life of Scripture.” Annihilationists build as much on this as 
do restorationists on the term all. So far as we can weaken 
this position we undermine the system. We admit that 
: “eternal life” generally refers to the future. But in those 
| instances we must inquire not about eternal but life ; and that 
does not mean mere existence, but a condition. And yet 
there are passages where it does plainly refer to the present, 
i.e. something begun now, and which shall continue. In 
: John vi., eternal life is represented as a present condition, se- 
, cured when one believes. “He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life,” v. 47. ‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day,” vs. 40,54. (A future resurrection is only a part 
of that life, itis not the thing itself.) This eternal life is 








| dl 


equivalent to dwelling in him, and living by him, vs. 56, 57. 
3 Christ himself gives the definition of eternal life, John xvii. 
‘ 3, “This is eternal life,” etc., 7. ¢., the knowledge of God in 
j Christ Jesus constitutes that life. Precisely the same thought 
1 is presented in 1 John vy. 12,13, “ He that hath the Son hath 
j life. These things have I written unto you that believe on 
n the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have 
‘ eternal life.” 





* Hovey, State of the Impenitent Dead, p. 120. 
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Much stress is laid by Annihilationists upon eight or nine 
texts like these: “ Whose end is to be burned.” “As there- 
fore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it 
be in the end of the world,” Matt. xiii. 40. ‘“ A fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries,” Heb. x. 27. They insist that as fire con- 
sumes, so the wicked shall be consumed by the wrath of God. 
With them fire becomes a symbol and proof of annihilation. 
But it is plain that terrible evils are compared in the Bible 
to fire. David describes his afflictions by saying, “ we went 
through jive and through water.” Peter forewarns believers 
of the fiery trial through which their faith must pass. Dives 
was “ tormented in this flame.” It did not put an end to his 
agony. Besides, the fire, which is a symbol of punishment, 
is everlasting, unquenchable. But why should it be everlasting 
and unguenchable, and why should the worm never die, when 
annihilation destroys that upon which they prey? “The 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever, and 
they have no rest day nor night,’ Rev. xiv. 11. Certainly that 
is a queer way to convey the idea of extinction. 

These and similar figurative expressions, denote not alone 
the painfulness of future suffering, but also that the sufferer 
is conscious of his pains. Dives was tormented in the flame; 
he did not burn as the mummies are said to have fed the 
flames of steam engines in Egypt. So in the text from Reve- 
lation quoted above, “the smoke of their torment” goes up 
forever. There cannot be wnconscious torment. Besides it is 
impossible to conceive how annihilation can be everlasting 
punishment. Punishment is pain, suffering or loss inflicted 
for crime, and to render that everlasting, the pain or suffer- 
ing must be continued. But annihilation prevents its con- 
tinuance. Annihilation is like a stab which instantly kills, 
there is no feeling afterwards. Indeed there is nothing to 
feel. If there were punishment previously, annihilation ends 
it. So, to those who suffer for their sins ages before annihila- 
tion, annihilation is not the culmination of anguish, but the 
blessed remedy which stops it: the opiate which lulls to 
eternal oblivion the tortured sinner. The punishment 
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threatened against sin, must, if annihilation be correct, con- * 
sist in the sufferings previous to the “ everlasting death,” and 
not in that death itself: But this is contrary to the threats 
of the New Testament, and even the exegesis of Annihila- 
tionists themselves. 

The doctrine of annihilation cannot be maintained on a fair 
and comprehensive exegesis of Scripture. Its strongest 
positions have been presented. The manner in which certain 
texts, which smite hard upon the doctrine, are handled, is 
really amusing. We marked several in Mr. George’s book to 
be introduced here, but space forbids. 

Respecting that phase of this ‘system which annihilates 
the wicked at death, we have only to say that it is akin to 
atheism. For such there is no hereafter, no judgment, and 
really no God. Its practical effects would be precisely the 
same as the boldest atheism. 

The other phrase—that which punishes the wicked before ° 
his annihilation—like the doctrine of final restoration, has an 
attraction to religious and thoughtful minds for two reasons. 
First, we all shrink from the idea of eternal suffering ; and, 
second, because of the effort to get rid of the difficulty of the 
existence of evil. 

The whole school of Universalists make much of the first. 
And as we contemplate that suffering there seem to us hard 
cases, but there will be none. Justice is an attribute of God, 
and that justice bears in favor of the transgressor, as well as 
against him. God “will render to every man according as | 
his work shall be.” Dives tacitly admits this. He asked 
for relief from suffering. That was natural. But when told 
that his suffering was the result of his own choice, deliber- 
ately made on earth, he was compelled to acquiesce. He did 
not attempt to show that his punishment was greater than he 
deserved. ‘To this anchorage we must hold in all our mis- 
givings— The Judge of all the earth will do right.” Proba- 
bly, too, the attempt to define and describe the method and 
degree of future woe is a great error.* Unwise and even 
unfeeling things have been said by the older divines. To 





* As Pollock, Course of Time. Bock I. 
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this the Church of Rome was inclined during the middle 
ages. Monks preached terrific sermons on this theme. The 
whole system took shape in that wonderful work, Dante’s 
Inferno, in which imagery and language are exhausted, to 
depict with the vividness of an actual viewing, the horrors 
and intense agony of the damned. No wonder that the boys 
of Florence said as Dante went about the streets, “ There is 
the man who has been in hell.” And to-day the Paulist and 
Jesuit preachers of New York flash before their hearers the 
flames of hell, as do no other pulpits. 

Why evil should have entered the world and run the course 
it has thus far, is as great a difficulty, if not greater, for faith 
to overcome, than the punishment of sin. We can see justice 
in punishing evil, we can see none in the original permission. 
of evil. Eternal punishment, therefore, is but one phase—the 
future phase of the existence of evil. We cannot give a satis- 

‘factory explanation of eternal wretchedness, any more than 
we can of the introduction and continuance of evil. God 
alone possesses the key to the mighty secret. 

Universalists insist that the church doctrine repels from 
belief in Christianity. We deny this. Men dislike Christi- 
anity, because it requires humility, self-denial and purity: 
because it abases man, and exalts God. If the doctrine of 
future retribution offends reason, how is it that men, untaught 
by the Bible, so extensively embrace it? We are conscious 
of guilt. There is a “fearful looking for of wrath” to come. 
The church doctrine did not create this. ; 

It is insisted that the idea of eternal suffering, is a blemish 
upon that goodness of God, which must ultimately secure 
only beauty and joy as the abiding condition of things. But 
does not this sentiment rest more on poetry, than observation 
and revelation? Certainly, neither geology nor astronomy 
confirm the inference, that beauty and joy shall exclude their 
opposites. The records of the rocks do not tell us, that there: 
has ever been a period when the earth presented naught but 
the bloom of flowers. Beauty and ugliness have always 

appeared side by side. ‘Terrific storms, wasting floods, and 
continents of glaciers, are a part of the earth’s history, as 
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well as a grand and exuberant vegetation. Nor was un- 
alloyed happiness the condition of the different races of 
animals in those geologic ages. The howl of pain echoed 
through forest and glen. And as astronomy reveals the state 
of the heavens, we find that blasted worlds are circling in 
space. The very moon so bright above us, is an ash heap. 
The asteroids are fragments of a broken world, which, how- 
ever, was not annihilated. Revelation informs us, that hell 
existed before man sinned. When he came upon the stage 
of action, there were two classes, obedient and disobedient 
angels, the happy and the miserable ; how long these had 
| existed as such, no man knoweth. But who can prove 
, that these two may not co-exist forever, their numbers 
increased by good and bad men? How can any process of 
dialectics show that tuture suffering, eternally continued, is 
any more inconsistent with the love of God, than these nigh 
6000 years of woe on earth; than these ages of suffering 
before man. Whatever force there may be in an argument 
from analogy, it bestows its strength in favor of the church 
| doctrine, and not against it. The wicked may live eternally 
to exhibit the eternal discomfiture and hopeless impotency 
of sin, and to serve.as an eternal warning to the righteous. 
Annihilation brings little relief for that sadness, which arises 
when we contemplate the condition of the finally impenitent. 
| * They are punished in hell. They are lost forever from our 
companionship. Nor does it relieve from an apparent un- 
due severity in God; because all offenders, great as well as 
slight, in the end receive the same blow—annihilation. 
‘What is thrust at the Church doctrine may be laid upon 
; this—that it is cruel to annihilate “ for the offences of a life, 
so feeble, and so brief, and of a creature so ignorant, so 
weak, and so infantile as man.” The same objection also 
applies to it, viz.: of to appealing to fear and not to love. 
We can perceive no theoretical advantage in the doctrine, 
; while its practical tendencies are fearful. If believed by 
men of non-evangelical sympathies, its effect will be to drift 
them and the masses toward materialism and sensualism. 
All the Christian sentiments connected in some minds with 
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the system, cannot stay sucha tide. As with the Universal- 
ism of a century ago, the deterioration will be so decided, 
as to strip it of the character of a Christian faith. Annihil-— 
ation solves none of our doubts, and does not relieve our 
heavy hearts. 


Arr. V.—JOHN WESLEY: HIS CHARACTER AND 
OPINIONS.* . 
By E. H. Gutter, D.D., Prof. in University of New York. 

The life of Wesley has been made familiar to the world by 
numerous biographies, written for the most part by his friends 
or admirers. But that they have by no means exhausted the 
subject, or done full justice to the documentary materials 
which illustrate it, is evident from the publication of these 
three large octavos of Mr. Tyerman. To those materials he 
has done fair, if not always ample, justice, and in spite of the 
voluminous character of his work he has made it from first to 
last eminently readable to those who wish to inv aaa the 
Life and Times of Wesley. 

There are few men whose lives would justify, nearly a cen- 
tury after they had passed from the stage, the production of 
so extended a biography as this. But the importance of 
Wesley’s place in modern church history has been vindicated 
steadily and triumphantly by the continued spread and pros- 
perity of the denomination which he founded. If the genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren was fitly commemorated by the lines 
sculptured beneath the cathedral dome with which his name_ 
is associated, we may say with greater emphasis, and with 
far more significance of John Wesley, “ Si quceris monumentum 
circumspice.” In England, with its thousands of Methodist 
chapels; in this country with a Methodist church membership 
of nearly « million and a half; in all European countries, to a 
greater or less extent, and in pagan lands, where self-denying 
missionary labor is required, the founder of Methodism has 





* The Life and Times of Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Metho- 
dists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of “ The Times of Rev. 8. Wesley. 
3 vols. 8vo. Harper & Brothers. 
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his best memorial, the living workers in the cause of Christian 
evangelization, who have imbibed his spirit, and reverence 
his name as second only to that of the inspired apostles. 

It is not necessary, even if we had space for it, to present 
even an outline of Wesley’s remarkable career. His strict 
Episcopal training, his early high-church sympathies, his 
zeal for good works, and an asceticism worthy of a reformer 
of monastic orders, or,as Macaulay would say, of the founder 
of anew order, his “pietism” at Oxford ; his missionary 
ardor which took him across the Atlantic long enough to 
satisfy him that his calling lay elsewhere; his connection with 
Whitfield ; his intineracy, first of necessity and then of choice, 
which continued almost unimterrupted for half a century ; his 
organization of societies ; his tireless activity in supervising 
them; his writings and publications; his controversies with 
opponents as dissimilar as Bishop Lavington, the Moravians, 
and Augustus Toplady ; his triumphant success in planting 
Methodism both in England and America ;—all these need 
only to be mentioned to bring up before us the leading fea- 
tures of a career unparalleled in these last centuries for its 
unwearied energy and its extensive results. 

It is natural that loyal Methodists should be jealous of any 
stain upon their founder’s fame. Yet Wesley was a man with 
great excellences, indeed, but not without some foibles and , 
failings far from estimable or heroic. On some points he 
manifested a clear, good sense in advice, which his admirers 
have not always followed. He had the merit of going direct 
to his object, and discerning clearly the most effective 
methods of attaiming the ends he had in view. He hada 
native shrewdness and a practical acquaintance with certain 
phases of human nature, which made bim an admirable or- 
ganizer ; yet the very energy of purpose to which he owed so 
much of his success, often made him contemn the counsel of 
friends, and sometimes what we might almost term the dic- 
tates of common-sense. 

Mr. Tyerman has furnished the materials from which, by a 
studied selection, two exceedingly diverse and apparently in- 
congruous portraits of Wesley might be drawn. One would 
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exhibit him as ail that his friends could wish, the other would 
almost justify the caricatures of Bishop Lavington and the 
reproaches of Toplady. And yet we cannot believe that his 
biographer is justly liable to the reproach of raking up slan- 
ders or accusations. He tells, indeed, but with evident re- 
luctance, the story of Wesley’s relations to Grace Murray, 
whom he wished to marry, and reluctantly surrendered to 
another lover. There is very little in the story that is heroic, 
and every admirer of Wesley would wish that it could have 
been left out. Mr. Tyerman has dealt with it as gently as 
possible, omitting matters over which Bishop Lavington would 
have made himself and his readers merry. 

Wesley’s high-churchmanship was originally of a most un- 
compromising, not to say bigoted, stamp. It was hereditary, 
and his training confirmed it. When he was a boy, only seven 
years old, high-church bigots went frantic in the triumph of 
Sacheverel. As a student at Oxford he was confirmed in his 
antipathies to dissenters. When he went as a missionary to 
Georgia, he was a full-blown ritualist, (i. 94, 95), and it is not 
strange that some of his plain-thinking and plain-spoken 
parishioners regarded him as a scarcely disguised papist. 
He carried matters to a ritualistic extreme. His course was 
marked by “pitiable folly” (i. 206). He excluded “dissenters” 
from the communion (i.147). Returning to England he illus- 
trated Horace’s line:— 

“ Ccelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
He would have shuddered to preach unless within conse- 
crated walls. To withdraw from the Church of England, and 
lose all the benefits of Apostolic Succession, would have 
seemed to him little short of downright apostacy. 

The experience of the last fifty years of his life came in 
continuous conflict with his high-churchism, and greatly 
modified it. His extraordinary course led to his exclusion 
from the churches. If he preached at all, he must imitate 
Whitfield’s example, and take to the fields. Rambling from 
place to place he became habituated to all sorts of preaching 
accommodations. “The street, the grove, the churchyard, 
barns and sheds, answered his purpose. Nothing now could 
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tie him down to one spot. “ The whole world,” he said, “ is 
my parish.” 

But another inroad was to be made upon his high-churchism 
by the necessity of providing for his converts. He would not 
have them withdraw from the communion of ‘the Episcopal 
Church, but he could not leave them to “ mitred infidels,” as 
sheep to be fed. Hence the necessity of lay preachers, who, 
with their people, were to attend “church” during one part 
of the day, and have the curse of frigid morality or heretical 
doctrine taken off by Methodist preaching, praying and sing- 
ing during another. The lay preachers were not permitted 
to dispense the sacraments, but Wesley insisted on their 
right to preach. His high-churchism was between the upper 
and the nether millstone, but it was not crushed yet. He 
professed himself ready to re-baptize dissenters if they sought 
it at his hands. He called Episcopal clergymen ministers, 
Anabaptist and Presbyterian teachers. Such was what his 
biographer calls his “ pitiable folly,” “deserving to be des- 
pised.” 

After itinerating for six years, Wesley still clung to the 
“figment” of Apostolical Succession (i. 496). He spoke of 
the “ threefold order of ministers.” He expressed his solemn 
belief in their divine authority, and an “outward priesthood,” 
offering “an outward sacrifice.” 

But light was dawning. In 1745 the Conference went so 
far as to conclude that Presbyterianism was a development 
of Independency, and Episcopacy of Presbyterianism (i. 499.) 
In 1746 Wesley fell in with Lord King’s “ Inquiry into the 
Constitution, etc., of the Primitive Church” (i. 508.) In 
spite of what he calls “the vehement prejudice of my educa- 
tion,” he was forced to admit that bishops and Presbyters 
were essentially of one order. 

Wesley himself might have been more ready to yield to 
the demand of his religious societies and his preachers for 
the privilege of the sacraments, but his brother Charles, 
“with all the bigotry of the high-churchmanship of the pres- 
ent day,” (ii. 261), seemed to think and speak and act as 
though “salvation out of the Church of England was impos- 
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sible.” In 1755 the Conference, after a three days’ debate, 
decided that “ whether lawful or not, it was not expedient for 
the Methodists to separate from the Established Church.” 
The next year Wesley shocked one of his Methodist admir- 
ers, who asked him “to go to the meeting,” by saying, “I 
never go to a meeting ” (ii. 240.) 

Just about that time Stillingfleet’s “Irenicon” fell into his 
hands (ii. 244.) He had hitherto “zealously espoused” the 
belief that the Episcopal form of church government was 
prescribed by Scripture. Now, he declared himself “heartily 
ashamed” of that opinion. Even yet, however, he held fast 
to the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, republishing in 
1756 (ii. 264) his father’s high-church views of 1700, and 
doubtless still believing, in regard to himself, that “ until he 
was about the age of ten, he had not sinned away the ‘ wash- 
ing of the Holy Ghost’ which he had received in baptism” 
(i. 19.) 

In 1758, to. repel the pressure brought to bear upon him 
by his preachers and societies, (ii. 319) Wesley published his 
“Reasons against a Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land.” Admitting that the lawfulness of separation was a 
point that might fairly be debated, he pronounced it deci- 
sively not expedient. He would have it a sacred rule for all 
the preachers to respect “the clergy,’ and “to frequent no 
dissenting meeting-house,” especially as sometimes they 
would hear “ predestinarians, whose doctrines were not 
wholesome food, but deadly poison.” Charles Wesley, more 
sagacious than his brother, as well as more bigoted, saw 
“dissent” already imminent among the Methodists, but 
anxious for “our children,’ declared “they shall not be 
trepanned into a meeting-house if I can help it.” (ii. 384.) 

The spread of Methodism in this country forced Wesley 
reluctantly to make provision for the administration of the 
sacraments, beyond what he considered necessary in Eng- 
land. But he yielded only so far as was absolutely neces- 
sary. His biographer seems to think that Dr. Coke, insisting 
on being ordained by him as superintendent, and going forth 
as his plenipotentiary, secured more than Wesley intended 
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to confer. We have no doubt of it. When his “ordained” 
preachers from Scotland came back into England, he made 
them haul down their colors, addressing them with plain Mr. 
and not Rev. When he found that in this country, Coke and 
Asbury, suspected of being somewhat ambitious, had devel- 
oped into bishops, he remonstrated with the latter in a most 
unequivocal tone. “In one point I am a little afraid both 
the doctor and you differ from me. I study to be little; you 
study to be great. I creep; you strut along. I found a 
school ; you a cgllege! nay, and call it after your own names. 
. - . One instance of this, your greatness, has given me great 
concern. How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to be 
called bishop? I shudder, I start at the very thought! 
Men may call me a knave or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and 
I am content; but they shall never by my consent, call me a 
bishop! For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put 
an end to this! Let the Presbyterians do what they please, 
but let the Methodists know their calling better.” (iii. 438.) 

This was in 1784. In all his correspondence for more 
than half a century, there is scarcely a letter of Wesley’s 
that indicates such intense feeling, such hearty disgust. He 
at least never dreamed that he had been hoodwinked into. 
making bishops. But he was already (1784) more than four- 
score years of age, and an ocean rolled between him and the 
men who traced their Episcopacy to a private interview with 
him. In England, however, almost with his last breath, he 
said to one of his itinerants, “‘ You cannot be too zealous for 
the poor Church of England. . . By all means go to church 
as often as you can, and exhort all the Methodists so to do. 
They that are enemies to the church are enemies to me. I 
am a friend to it, and ever was. By our reading prayers we 
prevent our people contracting an hatred for forms of prayer ; 
which would naturally be the case if we always prayed ex- 
tempore.” Again, “when the Methodists leave the Church 
of England, God will leave them.” (iii. 490.) 

Wesley never got beyond this. One of his preachers, who 
knew him well, says “he was deeply prejudiced against Pres- 
byterians, and as much ia favor of Episcopal government.” 
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(iii. 443.) He sacrificed his prejudices only to irresistible 
conviction and plain necessity, to the very last clinging to 
the shreds of his early high-churchism, and shuddering to 
think that any of his preachers should presume so far to 
separate from the Church of England as to assume, inde- 
pendently of that church, the style of bishops. The history 
of Wesley’s high-church notions and the tenacity with 
which he held them, helps us greatly in the study of his 
character. 

Wesley’s Arminianism, like his high-churchmanship, was 
hereditary, and he clung to it with equal tenacity and more 
consistency. He adopted substantially his mother’s, and in 
this case, we may presume, his father’s views, although in a 
letter to him while at school, she wrote: “It is an unhappi- 
ness almost peculiar to our family, that your father and I 
seldom think alike” (i. 82). But this strong-minded mother, 
too independent to lean on her husband, toid Wesley that 
“the doctrine of predestination, as maintained by rigid Cal- 
vinists, is very shocking, and ought to be abhorred ” (i. 40), 
* and added, “ whom, in his eternal prescience, God saw would 
make right use of their powers, and accept of offered mercy, 
he did predestinate and adopt for his children.” Beyond 
this standard of maternal theology Wesley never made any 
advance. Holding fast to this he broke with Whitfield, and 
was willing to leave to the hazard of the lot the publication 
of views which defined the antagonistic position he felt called 
upon to assume. 

It is unnecessary to pass in review his controversies with 
Calvinists, his collision with Harvey and Toplady, his sepa- 
rate Arminian publications, or the views set. forth and main- 
tained in his Arminian Magazine. There might be some 
wavering on minor points, but “Calvinism” was always the 
red flag that roused his pugnacity. He was suspicious of it 
in his preachers, and regarded it as a sufficient ground for 
dismissing and disowning them (ii. 129). On one occasion it 
was found, on investigation, that Robert Swindells was “ in- 
clined to Calvinism, but teachable; David Tratham was a 
confirmed predestinarian.” It was held that the predesti- 
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narian preachers had “‘done great hurt to the societies,” 
(ii. 167), and hence it was agreed in conference that “none 
of them should preach any more in our societies.” Contro- 
versy was not to be welcomed, “ but there will always be men 
whose mouths it is necessary to stop ; Antinomians and Cal- 
vinists in particular” (iii. 152). In 1776 the Conference pro- 
nounced the opinion “that Calvinism had been the grand 
hindrance of the work of God,” (iii. 228); and it is not a little 
amusing to read that the preachers were requested “ not to 
imitate the Calvinist preachers in screaming, etc.,” but “ to 
advise the Methodists not to hear them, to pray constantly 
and earnestly that God would stop the plague.” No wonder 
that Toplady republished this in his Gospel Magazine, without 
note or comment. It needed none. 

Wesley was fully alive as to the importance of dealing with 
Calvinism in a cautious manner. He would not always de- 
nounce it, but in his prescriptions to preachers he adjusts the 
proportion in which it should be berated with something like 
a mathematical precision. In a letter to one of his preachers 
he says : 

**Dear Tommy, 

* As to preaching, you ought not to preach against that unscriptural, 
blasphemous, mischievous doctrine constantly. . . I have done this 
too seldom ; scarce once in fifty sermons. I ought to do it once in 
fifteen or so (iii. 284).” 

This was written in the full maturity of Wesley’s life ; and 
at the age of more than three-score and ten it is manifest that 
his virulent dislike of Calvinism had not in the least abated. 
He says, for instance : 

‘Calvinism is not the gospel ; nay, it is further from it than many of 


the sermons I hear at the church. These are very frequently unevan- 
gelical, but they are not anti-evangelical. Few of the Methodists aro 


‘now in danger of imbibing error from the church ministers ; but they 


are in equal danger of imbibing the grand error, Calvinism, from some of 
the dissenting ministers” (iii. 278). 
Again, he says: 
“They have defended their dear decrees with arguments worthy of Bed- 
lam,and with language worthy of Billingsgate ” (ii. 281). 
It was found in process of time that there was no security 
45 
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against hearing Calvinistic preaching, even in the English 
Church. As long as its pulpits were occupied only with 
Charles Wesley’s “mitred infidels” and their sympathizers, 
little was said of refusing to hear them. Butat length it was 
discovered, according to Dr. Coke, “that nearly all the con- 
verted clergymen in the kingdom were Calvinists ” (iii. 478). 
On this ground it was urged that Methodist services in large 
towns might be held in church hours. This was the more 
plausible as the Conference had already recommended, that 
while it was expedient that all Methodists, bred in the church, 
should attend upon its services as often as possible, yet that 
“if the minister began either to preach the absolute decrees, 
or to rail at and ridicule Christian perfection, they should 
quietly go out of church” (iii. 363). Wesley revolved this 
matter “over and over,” and concluded by cautioning his 
friends not to be critical, “not to make a man an offender 
for a word; no, not for a few sentences, which any who believe 
the decrees may drop without design.” Finally he leaves 
the matter to be determined by the hearer’s own conscience. 
“Tf it does not hurt you, hear them; if it does, refrain.” 

Such was the compromise between affection for “the 
church,” and abhorrence of Calvinistic doctrine. Hateful as 
this was, it is but justice to Wesley to say that there was 
something more hateful, “for,” he says, “I take a Socinian 
to be far worse than even a predestinarian ” (iii. 506). 

In dealing with Scotch Presbyterians, Wesley is somewhat 
more on his guard against strong expressions, than in other 
cases. It is a singular fact that he confesses repeatedly that 
it was difficult to accomplish anything north of the Tweed. 
His congregations were attentive. They listened well, but 
they were not moved. They knew everything already. It 
was hard work to make Methodist societies flourish on that 
hard soil, and in some cases they would not flourish at all. 
Wesley was sorely tried in attempting to establish and man- 
age them. His authority and respect in England were of 
little avail when weighed in the scale by Scotch Presbyterians. 
Even his admirers made some abatement of his claims. 
A-very fair contemporary estimate of Wesley, so far as we 
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can judge, is that of Lady Glenarchy, who welcomed him to 
Scotland, and listened at her own house to the conference 
between him and Dr. Webster on doctrinal points. They 
agreed, she said, on all but decrees, predestination and per- 
severance. “I must, according to the light I now have, 
agree with Dr. Webster. Nevertheless I hope Mr. Wesley 
is a child of God. He has been an instrument of saving 
souls ; as such I honor him and will countenance his preach- 
ers. I have heard him preach thrice, and should have been 
better pleased had he preached more of Christ and less of 
himself” (iii. 64). She, however, dismissed his preachers 
from her chapel. Her soul was “hurt by hearing them.” 

It is to Wesley’s credit, that with such strong prejudices 
as he evinced against Calvinism, he cherished so much of the 
spirit of Christian union. A theological education, in the 
strict sense of the words, he never had. He picked up new 
views, or submitted to modifications of his old ones, as he 
went along, holding himself ever ready to learn, but his Ar- 
minianism was too deeply rooted to be shaken, and his whole 
career was characterized by fhat hereditary antipathy to 
Calvinism, which brought him into frequent controversy with, 
and confirmed that original alienation of feeling which he felt 
and expressed toward, the English dissenters. 

It is not surprising that Wesley was not always consistent 
with himself in his doctrinal ideas. He came in contact, at 
an early period of his active ministry, with the Moravians, 
. and admired their purity and fell in love with their opinions. 
But fuller acquaintance with them in Germany, as well as 
; London, opened his eyes to their Antinomianism, their mad- 
7 ness and enthusiasm. In 1743 he defined faith as “ a convic- 

tion that Christ has loved me, and given himself. for me” 
| (i. 433). In 1747 the Conference endorsed this as the defi- 
nition of justifying faith, (i. 552), implying that the assurance 
m of forgiveness was an essential part of such faith; yet a 
f month later new light had dawned upon him, and he writes, 
“the assertion that justifying faith is a sense of pardon, is 
contrary to reason ; it is flatly absurd. For how can a sense 
of our having received pardon be the condition of our re- 
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ceiving it?” It might be asked, ‘“ But does not our church 
give this account of justifying faith?” Wesley replies, “I am 
sure she does of saving or Christian faith ; I think she does 
of justifying faith too. But to the law and the testimony; all 
men may err, but the word of the Lord shall stand forever” 
(i. 552). 

In 1748 Wesley wrote, “ A Letter to a Person lately joined 
with the People called Quakers.” In this he objected to 
Quakerism as differing from Christianity, among other things, 
“because it allows women to be preachers” (ii. 30). Ina 
few years, the “extraordinary dispensation ” of God’s Provi- 
dence, “termed Methodism,” allowed, in his view, for extra- 
ordinary calls. “Therefore,” he says, (iii. 112), “I do not 
wonder if several things occur therein which do not fall 
under the ordinary rules of discipline. St. Paul’s ordinary 
rule was, ‘I permit not a woman to speak in the congregation.’ 
Yet, in extraordinary cases, he made a few exceptions.” 
Wesley was prepared now to “allow women to be preachers,” 
when the call was extraordinary. Thus his consistency was 
saved by “an extraordinary dispensation of Providence 
termed Methodism,’ and Miss Bosanquet was allowed to 
preach. 

At one time (1752) Wesley suspected his brother Charles 
of agreeing with Mr. Whitfield, “touching perseverance at 
least, if not predestination too.” He writes to him, “ per- 
haps the occasion (of the report) was, that both you and I 
have often granted an absolute, unconditional election of 
some, together with a conditional election of all, men. I did 
incline to this scheme for many years, but of late I have 
doubted it more and more: first, because all the texts which 
I used to think supported it, I now think prove, either 
more or less, either absolute reprobation and election, or 
neither : secondly, because I find this opinion serves all the 
ill purposes of absolute predestination, particularly that of 
supporting infallible perseverance ” (ii. 144). 

On another gccasion (1769) he writes (iii. 45): “ Sometime 
since I was inclined to think that none, who had once enjoyed 
and then lost the pure love of God, must ever look to enjoy 
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it again, till they were just stepping into eternity. But ex- 
perience has taught us better things.” So in regard to his 
doctrine of perfection, experience was his teacher. He ac- 
cepted no “absolute or infallible perfection.” “This,” he 
said, “I never contended for. Sinless perfection I do not 
contend for, seeing it is not scriptural” (ii. 465). The per- 
fection he held was “ only another name for holiness,” and 
“does certainly admit of degrees.” “TI build, he says,” “on no 
authority, ancient or modern, but the Scripture. ... Neither 
the doctrine in question, nor any other, is anything to me, 
unless it be the doctrine of Christ and his apostles. . . I 
search for truth, plain Bible truth, without any regard to the 
praise or dispraise of men. If you will assist me in this 
search, more especially by showing me where I have mis- 
taken my way, it will be gratefully acknowledged.” 

With such views, Wesley waited for light. He had been 
disposed to regard sanctification as a progressive work. 
But among his converts, a few at first, and afterwards scores 
and even hundreds, claimed to have reached perfection at 
once. Wesley examined them and was favorably impressed. 
Though he had never had an experience like theirs, and 
never to the last professed to have attained it, he could not 
question their sincerity. He only cautioned them against 
indiscreetly publishing it, or boasting of it. His preachers, 
however, were to insist upon the doctrine of perfection, in 
the sense doubtless in which Wesley originally held it. But 
ere long those who had attained perfection began to lose it. 
fiven Miss Bosanquet was of this number. Wesley in 1770 
confesses that among those who professed to have received 
the blessing, hardly one in thirty retained it. “Many hun- 
dreds in London,” says he, “ were made partakers of it within 
sixteen or eighteen months, but I doubt whether twenty of 
them are now as holy and happy as they were” (iii. 59). 

Lessons like this could only tend to emphasize Wesley’s 
profession of “ being not so tenacious of my opinions now as 
I was twenty or thirty years ago” (ii. 232). “With regard 
to Christian perfection,” he says, “whoever will give me more 
light, will do me a singular favor.” He adds: “I have no 
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particular fondness for the term. It seldom occurs either in 
my preaching or writings.” 

On other points he was ready to be instructed from the 
most unpromising sources. “Thad,” he says (1762) “ astrik- 
ing proof that God can teach by whom he will teach. A man 
full of words, but not of understanding, convinced me of 
what I could never see before, that anima est ex-traduce, that 
all the souls of his posterity, as well as their bodies, were in 
our first parent,” (ii. 445). It may seem singular that one 
who could use language like this, should assume, as Wesley 
did in 1758, to issue a volume with the title “ A Preservative 
against Unsettled Notions in Religion,” (ii. 319). Archdeacon 
Rutherforth, in 1763, charged Wesley with maintaining con- 
tradictions ; the latter, at a subsequent date, frankly replied, 
(ii. 490) “ If all my sentiments were compared together, from 
the year 1725 to 1768, there would be truth in the charge; 
for during the latter part of this period, I have relinquished 
several of my former sentiments. During these last thirty 
years, I may also have varied in some of my sentiments and 
expressions without observing it.” Still he thought that his 
“veal coutradictions” for thirty years had been few. _ They 
may have been few, and they did not materially affect the 
great points insisted on in his sermons, but they indicate first, 
his inadequate theological training originally, and the com- 
mendable spirit which he showed in accepting new light from 

\whatever quarter it might come. He did not deserve War- 
burton’s savage thrust: “If he knows no more of theology 
than of morals, he is the meanest pedant of the age,” (ii. 490). 

There was, however, one element of his mind which pre- 
disposed him to accept what many would have scrutinized 
only to reject. This was credulity in accepting the superna- 
tural in the common experience of life. We need not dilate 
upon the strange phenomena, which others, beside the Wesley - 
family, might ascribe to supernatural interposition, that in 
his youth so unaccountably disturbed the peace of his father’s 
household. They doubtless tended to confirm his belief in 
the intrusion of spirits into the visible and material sphere. 
His unwavering faith in ghosts and apparitions doubtless 
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dates from this period. In his twentieth year (i. 22), he 
wrote in the gravest possible manner, an account of a lad in 
Ireland, who ever and anon made an involuntary pilgrimage 
through the aérial regions, and feasted with the demi-gods in 
nubibus. He mentions at the same time an apparition near 
Oxford, (i. 23) subsequently found to be contemporaneous 
with the death of the spectator’s mother. Soon after he re- 
turned from Georgia, he began to come in contact with evil 
spirits, or those affected by them. The parents of a lunatic, 
who for five years had been in the habit of beating and 
tearing himself, putting his hands into the fire, and thrusting 
pins into his flesh, besought his intercessions and found relief. 
(i. 232.) Like instances of the power of prayer followed, A 
few years later we find him publicly defending his views, that 
demoniacs still existed, that miracles were not confined to the 
early centuries, (i. 531,) and that casting lots was in some 
cases admissible. In 1775 he visited Whiston Cliff, a huge 
ridge of ‘rock that had been rent asunder by a sudden con- 
yulsion. Endeavoring to account for the phenomenon, he 
concluded that it was not produced by “ any merely natural 
cause, fire, water, or air, but by God himself” (ii. 213), who 
arose to shake terribly the earth, and who purposely chose 
such a place, where the annual concourse of the nobility and 
gentry was so great, in order that they might be impressed. 
Certainly his own personal experience had been of a remark- 
able kind, but assuredly something more than a merely re- 
markable experience would be required to warrant any ordi- 
nary Christian to say, as Wesley did, “I have been preter- 
naturally restored more than ten times” (ii. 361). 

Wesley’s belief in the near presence of departed spirits, 
might be considered hereditary. He says (iii. 41): “I have 
heard my mother say, ‘I have frequently been as fully as- 
sured that my father’s spirit was with me, as if I had seen 
him with my eyes.’ I have myself many times found, on a 
sudden, so lively an apprehension of a deceased friend, that 
I have sometimes turned about to look. . . In dreams I have 
had exceeding lively conversations with them,*and I doubt 
not but they were then very near.” In another connection 
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he remarks (iii. 158): “They no doubt clearly discern all our 
words and actions, if not all our thoughts too. . . But we 
have in general only a faint and indistinct perception of their 
presence except in some peculiar instances, when it may an- 
swer some gracious ends of Divine Providence. . . But Isup- 
pose this is not a common blessing. I have known but few 
instances of it. To keep up constant and close communion 
with God is the most likely means to obtain this also.” 

At a later date (1774), on the occasion of a marvellous es- 
cape, when his horses ran away with him, he says (iii. 169), 
“T am persuaded that both evil and good angels had a large 
share in this transaction ; how large we do not know now, 
but we shall know hereafter.” Of course with such views as 
these, it is not surprising that he should “ have no doubt of 
the substance both of Glanvil’s and Cotton Mather’s narra- 
tives.” “Do not you think the disturbances in my father’s 
house were a Cock Lane story ?” (iii. 171.) It shows how 
deeply these convictions were rooted in his mind, that in his 
Magazine he introduced, in nine numbers, extracts from Bax- 
ter's “Certainty of the World of Spirits, fully evinced by 
unquestionable Histories of Apparitions and Witchcrafts ” 
(iii. 407). 

His faith in Satanic influence was surely broad enough. 
At a time when the heat of persecution had died away, and 
he was left personally unmolested, he had trouble with his 
horses. On this he remarks, (1787), “the old murderer is re- 
strained from hurting me; but it seems he has power over 
my horses ” (iii. 494). His biographer quite pertinently re- 
marks: “ Perhaps Wesley blamed the devil when he ought 
to have blamed his own long journeys.” In the middle of 
one of his discourses “a vehement noise arose, none could 
tell why, and shot like lightning through the congregation.” 
The utmost confusidn followed. Wesley remarks (iii. 531), 
“Tt was the strangest incident of the kind I ever remember, 
and I believe none can account for it, without supposing 
some preternatural influence. Satan fought lest his kingdom 
should be délivered up.” 

In the case of Margaret Barlow, (iii. 535), Wesley was 
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fairly taken in. This prophetess finally subsided, as Mr. 
Tyerman seem to think, among the Shakers, but not till the 
great bubble of her vaticinations of the day of doom had col- 
lapsed. Previous to this she came to Wesley. “I asked 
her,” he says, “abundance of questions. I was soon con- 
vinced that she was not only sincere, but deep in grace. I 
was convinced, likewise, that she had frequent intercourse 
with a spirit that appeared to her in the form of an angel.” 
Wesley gravely narrates some of her prophecies, which she 
declared—and he took her word for it—had been remarkably 
fulfilled. . 

The answers to prayer, which he notes, may be regarded 
in a somewhat different light, but many of them were so re- 
markable as to seem like special interruptions of the natural 
order of the world, and furnishing grounds for an implicit 
faith, which, by the help of prayer, might dispense with the 
ordinary precautions of human foresight. Enveloped in a 
fog which obscured his way, he resorted to prayer, and the 
vapors instantly vanished.* His supplications for persons 
in distress, some of them evidently regarded as demoniacs, 
have been referred to, and were so extraordinary as to lead 
to a demand for his special intercession. On one of his jour- 
neys, in 1746 (i. 518), his companion was too ill to proceed 
further. He was thoroughly tired himself, and his head 
ached more than it had for months. His horse; also, was so 
lame that it could scarcely walk. “I then thought,” he says, 
“cannot God hgal man or beast, by any means, or without 
any? Immediately my weariness and head-ache ceased, 
and my horse’s lameness in the same instant, nor did he halt 
any more that day or the next.” Wesley adds, that he states 
the naked fact, and leaves every man to account for it as he 
sees good. The next case is more equivocal. After the use 
of tea for twenty-seven years, Wesley bravely resolved to do 
without it. For three days he had a constant head-ache, 
combined with drowsiness, but on the third day his memory 
failed almost entirely. ‘“ In the evening,” he says, “‘ I sought 





* Tyerman omits this, though using and giving full credit to the pamphlet 
in which it is stated. 
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my remedy in prayer ; and next morning my head-ache was 
gone, and my memory as strong as ever” (i. 522). 

In 1750 Wesley’s passage from Dublin to Bristol was stormy 
and dangerous. “The sea ran mountains high,” and the 
ship, without goods or ballast, rolled fearfully. He and his 
companion, Christopher Hopper, began to pray. The wind 
was hushed, the sea fell, the clouds dispersed, and the danger 
was at an end” (ii. 85). 

At Osmotherly he visited a scoffer at all religion, “ who 
was either raving mad, or possessed of the devil.” The per- 
son (a woman) told him that the devil had appeared and 
talked to her for some time, the day before, and had leaped 
upon and greviously tormented her ever since. Wesley says, 
“We prayed with her. Her agonies ceased. She fell asleep 
and awoke in the morning calm and easy” (ii. 140). 

All the faith that Napoleon had in his “ destiny,” Wesley 
had in God’s special providence over him. His work and his 
success he knew were not the fruit of his own designs or 
sagacity. His societies, even as to their outward form, were 
“not man’s building.” Methodism was an “extraordinary 
dispensation of Providence.” As the chief agent, or, we might 
say, the chief prophet of that dispensation, it is not surpris- 
ing that Wesley should expect and note special interpositions 
in his own behalf. We have passed a few of them under review, 
because without them the opinions and character of Wesley 
could not be rightly judged. He lived for the most part in 
what might be called a supernatural atmosphere. The uni- 
verse to him was full of spiritual agencies. Answers to 
prayer that read to many as almost miraculous, appeared to 
him almost as matters of course. It is easy to perceive 
the confidence with which all this experience would naturally 
inspire one who was favorably predisposed to it. Wesley 
was always trustful, always hopeful, and in the darkest hours 
never bated jot of heart or hops. 

Wesley could scarcely be called domineering, and he never 
failed in self-respect, and very rarely trespassed on the rules 
of gentlemanty conduct or intercourse. If he often assumed 
somewhat ofa dictatorial tone, the circumstances in which he 
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was placed must be considered. Few men could have occu- 
pied the same position and not been tempted to assume a 
higher tone of authority than what was habitualto him. We 
ean attach little importance to the reply he made (i. 20), when 
asked why in his intercourse at school, he chose the compan- 
ionship of those younger than himself, rather than his equals 
or his seniors. “ Better to rule in hell than reign in heaven,” 
may have indeed expressed a youthful ambition that if nur- 
tured would have developed in despotic aspiration, but ere long 
higher, and we believe holier, motives subjected it to stern re- 
straint. While in Georgia, he compelled many of his parish- 
ioners to regard him as an overbearing ritualist, but we as- 
cribe his course rather to a misdirected zeal for what he ac- 
counted important, than to any disposition to lord it over God’s 
heritage. His biographer pronounces (i. 159) his conduct 
“arrogant, foolish, offensive, intolerant,” and so doubtless it 
was, but his high-churchism was then at the zenith, and he 
had no ecclesiastical superior in the colony. 

But in calling laymen to preach, Wesley had under him 
men who were in a sense his creatures. As preachers, he 
made and could unmake them. He was their superior in 
nearly all respects. He knew it, and was forced by his rela- 
tion to them to lay down rules for their observance. Thus 
he assumed, but without needless offense, the position almost 
of a Pope. They were not to marry without his consent (i. 
445). They were to publish nothing that had not first been 
submitted to his approval (ii. 539). In requiring them to 
renounce Calvinism ; to surrender their longings for ordina- 
tion or a separation from the church ; to conform in their 
preaching to the doctrines of his sermons or his commenta- 
ries, he was only insisting on what he had a right to demand 
of those who were expected to be, and had given reason to 
expect that they would be, his assistants... Sometimes they 
felt the yoke galling, but Wesley rarely employed unnecessary 
severity, and for the most part he was cheerfully served. 
True, he would tolerate no insubordination. The rules, he 
insisted, must be observed. Those who would not comply 
with them could no longer be recognized by him. It was ex- 
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communication without the name, and the terror of it awed 
turbulent spirits. In the case of an able and faithful preacher, 
by the name of McNab, Wesley’s biographer finds fault with 
him. McNab held that he was appointed to his post by the 
Conference. Wesley held that the power of appointment 
rested solely with himself. McNab would not admit this, and 
Wesley “ at once, by his own ipse dixit, expelled him from his 
connexion.” Mr. Tyerman characterizes this, which perhaps 
was “technically right,” as “an almost popish assumption 
of autocratic authority” (iii. 309.) 

John Pawson was one of the ablest and best of Wesley’s 
preachers. He had been sent to Scotland, and there with 
Wesley’s approval had discharged the duties of an ordained 
minister. Returning to England, he was stripped by Wesley 
of his title of Reverend, and sank back to his old level. With 
all the loyal love possible for his chief, he was indignant at 
this treatment—“ deposed from office by a single man, and 
that without any crime committed, great or small, real or pre- 
tended.” No wonder he should say, “ even the Pope himself 
never acted such a part as this. What an astonishing degree 
of power does our aged father and friend exercise!” (iii. 498). 

It was indeed the power of a Pope, but far more than this, 
a power which Hildebrand might have envied. It was the 
power of long established and widely recognized supremacy, 
the power, if not of absolutely superior sagacity, at least of 
large experience and patriarchal respect. In other hands, it 
might have been dangerous. Wesley used it, we believe, con- 
scientiously, and not to gratify any merely despotic taste. 
He was, indeed, a Pope, and sometimes inspired terror, but 
he does not seem to have eagerly assumed power beyond 
what the exigencies of his system required. If blame is to 
be bestowed, it should rest far more upon the system than 
upon the man. Indeed the system itself, till almost the end 
of his life, was scarcely disguised monarchism. 

Wesley was peculiarly unfortunate in his marriage relations. 
While in Georgia he became acquainted with Miss Hopkey, 
and was disposed to marry her (i. 147). She appears to have 
been, on the whole, an estimable, intelligent and worthy 
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young woman, and Wesley might have done well to heed the 
maxim about going further and faring worse. But, submit- 
ting his conscience to the Moravian veto, he sacrificed his af- 
fections to his sense of duty, and so exasperated the friends 
of the young lady, by his conduct subsequently in refusing 
her the communion, that in the issue he was forced, as 
secretly as possible, to leave the colony. A few years later 
he fell in with Grace Murray (ii. 45, 46), and admiring her 
capacity for usefulness, and other estimable qualities, he 
found his affection for her reciprocated, and engaged to marry 
her. His friends remonstrated against the connection as un- 
worthy of him, and calculated to prejudice the cause which 
he had so much at heart. While he wavered, sometimes re- 
solved to marry her, and sometimes half disposed to sur- 
render her to a rival,—one of his own preachers,—the latter, 
more enterprising, supplanted him in her affections. Wes- 
ley’s pamphlet on the subject, recently published, of which 
Mr. Tyerman has made use, is a curious document, and is 
not, on he whole, much to Wesley’s credit (i. 433). 

Wesley’s third attempt at marriage was more successful, 
but resulted disastrously to himself. He yoked himself with 
a Xanthippe, and was left to repent at leisure of a step which 
consistency would have forbade (ii. 111-115). He had, ina 
special treatise on the subject, recommended celibacy to his 
preachers (i. 432), and stood committed to the duty of setting 
them an example. But whea the temptation came upon him 
he explained away the difficulties imposed by the publication 
of his treatise, and endeavored publicly to vindicate what 
many regarded, with too much reason, as his inconsistency. 
He denied this inconsistency, however (ii. 551). One of his 
preachers, years afterwards, declared that only once was he 
ever tempted to commit murder, and that was on one oc- 
casion when he saw Wesley’s wife abusing him and attempt- 
ing to drag him by the hair of his head. 

His uncomfortable domestic relations were a sore trial to 
Wesley, and how far he was responsible for them is not alto- 
gether clear. They helped doubtless to save him from the 
temptation to which his brother Charles yielded, of narrow- 
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ing the sphere of itinerary effort. He had nothing that 
could be called a home. His warmest friends doubtless 
would call his marriage a blunder, although it was made in 
the end subservient to the promotion of his great design. 
But, if a blunder, it was not his onlyone. For many years 
his Kingswood School threatened to prove a failure. Hehad 
put it into wrong hands. He had established rules for it 
that seemed to assume that the impulses of youth were as 
pliable as wax in the moulder’s hand (ii. 10). Play was ex- 
cluded. Religious exercises and fasting were enjoined, and 
other measures were adopted which seemed to indicate a 
miserable lack of that sagacity which Wesley’s experience 
should have taught him. Mr. Tyerman might have reserved 
for this measure the remark he makes on Wesley’s marriage: 
“ We much wonder that Mr. Wesley should have appeared so 
little acquainted with himself and with human nature” (ii. 102). 
In choosing Mrs. Ryan for the house-keeper of his orphan 
house at Newcastle, (ii. 286), and especially in his correspon- 
dence with her, in which he details his wife’s weakness and 
jealousies, in letters some of which the latter discovered, 
Wesley committed new blunders. Full-as obnoxious to criti- 
cism was his application to the Greek bishop, Erasmus, of 
questionable antecedents, to ordain some of his, preachers 
(ii. 486), whom the English bishops unceremoniously rejected. 
The results of the measure gave evidence of its folly. Many 
of his best friends took no more favorable view of his course 
in constituting the Conference to which he would bequeath 
his own power and authority. On repeated occasions he did 
things which were scarcely worthy of a wise man, and did 
little credit to his own consistency or sound judgment. 
_ But there was much to offset all this. Wesley was an in- 
defatigable worker. He never seemed to know what weari- 
ness was. From London to Bristol, to Newcastle, to Corn- 
wall, to Scotland, to Ireland, and back again to a Conference 
at Bristol or Leeds, his locomotion was almost incessant, in- 
terrupted only by the necessity of sleep, or by preaching, often 
three times a day, and sometimes more, as he hurried from 
place to place. Early rising, active exercise ahd constant 
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occupation became so habitual, that they were a second nature. 
To these, with good reason, he ascribed that physical vigor 
which he enjoyed, with few exceptions, to the age of more 
than four-score years. His prolonged life rendered him an 
object of popular veneration, and while it detracted nothing 
from his vigor, added to his authority. His ipse diwit settled 
the conclusions of a Conference. His word was reason enough 
for the enforcement of his rules. 

But, while resolutely unyielding to any demand that would 
interfere with the success of his great project, he was active 
and energetic in all possible and practicable measures for 
counteracting social and moral evils of every kind. So faras 
money was concerned, he was utterly unselfish, He knew 
not what it was to hoard. His pamphlets and books brought 
him at times large profits, but he gave away in charity all that 
was not absolutely necessary for his personal use. He or- 
ganized measures for the relief of the poor. He contrived 
means to secure them employment. He visited the sick and 
needy in their miserable homes, and the wretched prisoners 
in their cells, and encouraged others to do so likewise. He 
paid great attention to education, and to the training of his 
preachers, laying down rules and directions for them some- 
timés tediously minute. He anticipated tract societies of 
the next century by the publications which he not only issued, 
but contrived to have circulated. His multifarious activity 
was specially conspicuous, in his perusal of the old divines 
and his selections from their writings, which he gave, volume 
after volume, and year after year, to the press. In thesphere 
of politics his name became famous, although we cannot think 
enviably so. He endorsed Dr. Johnson’s assault upon the 
rights of the American colonists by publishing an abridgment 
of his views with his own endorsement. He did not hesitate 
to address himself to men in power, not always with a success 
answering to his wishes, but with the evident purpose of pro- 
moting the cause of morals and the common welfare. Indeed, 
it would be tedious simply to catalogue the list of philanthropic 
causes and projects which during his active life for more 
than half a century secured his attention.and sympathy. 
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And, furthermore, he was fearless. Enthusiasm, except 
such as grew out of an earnest and practical belief of the doc- - 
trines of revelation, he most emphatically disavowed, and we 
do not call in question the correctness of his assertion any 
more than its sincerity. But his whole soul was devoted to 
the practical revival of religion in England, and the continued 
success of his efforts gave him the assurance, in which he 
never wavered, that God was with him. That assurance for- 
bade timidity. During the earlier period of his itineracy he 
had to meet difficulties, dangers, and reproach often of the 
most malignant and desperate kind. His audiences were fre- 
quently little better than street mobs. English clergymen 
treated him as a poacher on their domain, and English jus- 
tices considered it their business to administer injustice, so 
far as he or his preachers were concerned. But all this failed 
tomovehim. He never quailed before power. He was never 
awed by dignities. He claimed the right of a free-born Eng- 
lishman, and if he found it necessary, he was ready to appeal 
to legal justice or arraign iniquity framed by statute. He 
might be hooted at, pelted with mud or rotten eggs, beaten, 
slandered, unjustly arrested, turned from hislodgings, reviled 
and abused by all the arts of malice, but he still held on his 
way, prepared to die or go to prison, but never disposed to 
compromise his purpose or his sense of duty. 

And, with what many will account his imperfect theology, 
he still grasped clearly and strongly those vital truths of prac- 
tical religion which have so often proved the wisdom and 
power of God to salvation.* The native depravity of the 
heart, the need of regeneration, justification by faith, the all 





* Mr. Tyerman has nothing to say of Wesley’s Hopkinsianism. But by what 
other term can we characterize his views when, while tracing all pain in the 
worl to sin, and asserting that had there been no sin, there would have been 
no pain, he is compe'led to harmonize this with the following that may be con- 
sidered an offset : 

“Yea, mankind have gained by the fall a capacity, first of being more holy 
and happy on earth, and secondly, of being more happy in heaven than other- 
wise they could have been. For if man had not fallen, there must have been 
a blank in our faith ani in our love.”--See Methodist Quarterly, 1861. 
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sufficient atonement of Christ—these, combined with his em- 
phatic declarations concerning sanctification and a holiness 
to be evidenced by active Christian charity—were the staple 
of discourses that arrested the attention of the heedless and 
struck conviction to the hearts of the hardened. In selecting 
his preachers, he gave the preference to men who could ex- 
pound these truths from the depths of their own experience, 
men who could speak to their fellows, often with more power 
than he could himself. Preaching to soldiers on one occasion, 
and observing how little they seemed to be impressed, he 
noted the fact as a reason why a converted soldier might speak 
more hopefully to soldiers, and holding in his own hands the en- 
tire control of his preachers, he availed himself of it with a sag- 
acity and good sense not equally conspicuous in other spheres. 
And, in the providence of God, the way had been prepared 
forthe great movement at the head of which he placed himself, 
with little forethought as to what should be the issue. He 
followed at first where others, like Howel Harris in Wales, 
and Whitfield as a field preacher, had prepared the way. The 
lessons of their example and experience, the marked revivals 
in Wales, in Scotland, and New England, helped to shape his 
course and policy. Religious societies were already in exist- 
ence in various quarters, furnishing a model in some respects 
for those which he might organize. The religious life of Dis- 
sent, as well as of the Establishment, was well nigh paralyzed, 
and he found the broad field of English ignorance and de- 
pravity left almost exclusively in his hands, to be dealt with 
after his own method. The task before him was vast, appal- 
ling, but not, to him, disheartening. He threw himself into 
it, in the full conviction that God called him to undertake it. 
He did what Xavier, or Loyola, might have done in like cir- 
cumstances, and with a kindred spirit. The impulses that 
had effloresced inhis early ritualism, now shaped themselves 
to practical results. In all his societies there was no move- 
ment on which his eye was not fixed, no defection that he was 
not prompt to correct. And thus it was, that surrounded by 
his own chosen workers, made harmonious by the supremacy 
of his will as well as their common sympathies, and spared to 
46 
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live and labor out a half century of unabated and vigorous 
toil, during which his supervision approached as nearly as 
anything human can to omnipresence and omniscience, he 
fell at last only when his work was done, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal system which he, governed by circumstances, had devised, 
was complete and self-operating, and so constituted as to 
work out by the necessities of self-perpetuation the results 
which its author designed. 

Such, though imperfectly portrayed, was one of the most 
remarkable men of these last centuries, with some faults and 
weaknesses, but with merits that overshadow them. He oc- 
cupied a position which had been prepared for him in the 
providence of God, and to which he was remarkably adapted. 
He saw what needed to be done, and he knew well enough 
what he might hope to do, and he did it with his might. He 
was for an unusually prolonged period singularly free from 
the ordinarily physical infirmities of humanity, and was en- 
abled to prosecute his aims with something like mechanical 
precision, and with a constancy and persistence only possible 
where the will finds no obstruction in physical obstacles or 
debilities. His success was not that of the orator, although 
in direct address and clear statement he was peculiarly effec- 
tive, and his style is as unencumbered and transparent as it 
is earnest. But it was as the organizer of what he had 
achieved that he made himself memorable. He shaped the 
material that was thrown upon his hands, and he did it so ef- 
fectually as to render it his noblest'and most lasting monu- 
ment. Measuring him by his intellect, by his knowledge, by 
his sagacity, by his force of speech or commanding presence 
—by any one or all of these—we cannot call him great any 
more than we can call him stainless; but he had other ele- 
ments of greatness, and when we place his statue on the pro- 
videntially prepared pedestal of the circumstances in which 
his wonderful activity was exerted, we are constrained to say 
that there are few in the whole historic gallery of the past 
that are more conspicuous, and still fewer are so worthy of 
their position. 

In taking leave of Mr. Tyerman’s volumes we cannot with- 
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hold the grateful recognition of the service he has performed 
in making us better acquainted with the character and career 
of one whose name belongs not to a single denomination 
alone, but to the whole Christian world. He has accomplished 
his task—that called for patient and careful investigation,— 
faithfully and with evident impartiality. It is rarely that we 
are constrained to call in question his judgments, and for his 
theological prejudices, it is easy to make due allowance. His 
bibliography of what pertains to the history of Methodism 
till the date of Wesley’s death, is a valuable feature of his 
work. For the general reader this renders it somewhat 
heavy, and the narrative might have been put in a more at- 
tractive shape if the bibliography had been remitted to an 
appendix, and the author had not tied himself down to a de- 
tail in the form of annals. The review, year by year, of con- 
ference debates and itinerant labors, becomes at length some- 
what monotonous, and the reader feels like one who travels 
over a broad plain when substantially the same landscape is 
forever reappearing. But this is offset by the admiration ex- 
cited in the survey of a most incessant activity, and a most 
remarkable success, and the reader who patiently follows the 
author to the close of his volumes feels that he has been priv- 
ileged to study deliberately one of the most wonderful careers 
of modern times. 
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Art. VI—OUTLINES OF DR. J. A. DORNER’S SYSTEM 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Translated from the German, by G.8. Haty, A. M., New York.* 


Book FinNnSsT. 
“APOLOGETICS. 

ApoLoaeEtics sets forth the conditions and antitheses of the 
scientific knowledge of the truth of Christianity, regarded as 
the absolute religion, and embracing the domains of truth 
and of knowledge. 

CuaptTer I. 
DEFINITION, GROUND AND ORIGIN. 

§$ 1. Definition.—Apologeties is the science of the self-verifi- 
cation of Christianity, i. e., it exhibits the inner and absolute 
rationality of the Christian system. 

§ 2. Ground of Apologetics.—This lies in the claim which 
Christianity sets up to be the absolute religion, and to absorb 
or annul all stand-points which deviate from its own in any 
possible way. 

Cuaprer II. 
AIM OF APOLOGETICS. 

Part I.—THE OBJECTIVE AIM. 

§ 3. General Definition —Christianity is neither a wholly 
historico-empirical, nor is it merely an ideal system. In sharp 





* This translation is from a careful manuscript prepared by one of Dr. Dor- 
ner’s pupils in Berlin. It gives only the general outline of his system, the 
heads of the sections, as these are usually dictated by the German professors. 
It is believed to be a fair view of Dr. Dorner’s system; though, of course, in 
its present form he is not to be held accountable for all the minutiz of state- 
ment. Nor do we publish it as endorsing all its views. Some of its positions 
would doubtless become less difficult, if further explained. Even in its present 
form it is of deep interest, especially to ministers and students of theology. It 
is certainly instructive and profitable to see how the science of theology is now 
expounded in the chief city of Germany, by the most able and eminent evan- 
gelical divine in the University of Berlin. Dr. Dorner’s History of Christology 
has already given him a high reputation in this country and England. But 
his Dogmatics gives us a fuller insight into his whole system of faith.—[Eps.] 
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contrast with the old supernaturalism, as well as with radi- 
calism and idealism, it is rather to be apprehended as an ideal 
reality, or as a realized ideal. 

§ 4. A. The Historico-empirical View asserts that Christi- 
anity consists in the acceptance of the traditions of the prim- 
itive Christian age and of the historical Christ. Hence Chris- 
tianity, empirically, consists in subordination: (a) to the 
church, and (b) to the Holy Scriptures. (Storr; Baumgar- 
ten; the older Tiibingen school.)—B. IJdealistic View. The 
idea of the divine humanity of all men is the chief feature of 
Christianity. Christ, the historic exponent of this idea, has 
accomplished his work, and may beset aside, if the idea only 
remains. (Moralistic, intellectual, and ssthetic idealism: 
Kant, Fichte, Fries.) On the other hand, according to Schleier- 
macher, the Founder and his person so belong to the es- 
sence of the religion of Christianity, that they are vitally in- 
terwoven into all the elements and products of religious faith. 

§ 5. C. Ideal-Real View rests in the idea of the absolute God- 
manhood, as realized in Jesus of Nazareth, and inseparable 
from him. Since Apologetics must establish the foundations 
of Christianity, Jesus is the result of its work. Apologetics 
cannot rest satisfied with being merely a theology, an anthro- 
pology, or a ponerology (theory of evil), asin Palmer or J. 
Miiller ; but it must embrace the whole material principle of 
Christianity, viz., the reconciliation of God with men: Nam 
in hoc articulo sita sunt omnia. Confess. Smalcald. 


Part Il.—Tue Svupsective Arm. 

A. Relation of Subjective to Objective Christianity : Faith and 
its Certainty. 

§6. There are degrees in the authority which comes 
through the Gospel (as found in the church or Scripture) apart 
from personal certainty. 

1. Significance of this authority; it mediates the contents 
of Christianity in its relation to the thinking subject. 

2. Still that which is mediated, (the gospel proper) must be 
distinguished from that which mediates (the church). 

3. Religious inertness disregards this, and bows (a) to the 
authority of the church (Catholic stand-point); or (b) to the 
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authority of the Scriptures—but even this latter only contains 
Christianity, is not itself the living Christ. 

The Reformation restored Scripture to its true position, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of its contents. 


§ 7. There followed a lapse from the stand-point of the Re- 
formation. There is some similarity between biblical super- 
naturalism and ecclesiastical belief in authority. 

The two arguments for the credibility of the Scriptures for 
the understanding are: 

a. The historical argument, which seeks to found the /ides 
humana of the authors upon the fides divina in Christianity. 
The latter, however, reposes in turn upon the fides humana: 
auctores sanctorum scriptorum potuerunt, et debuerunt veritatem 
redere. This is a vicious circle. : 

b. The rational argument, which declares that natural rea- 
son needs a revelation, but reason in turn furnishes the cri- 
terion whether the doctrines are really wvornpia (mira- 
cles and prophecy). This, too, is a circle. Thus biblical su- 
pernaturalism is allied to rationalism. Both seek to establish 
the divine through the human. Both unsettle Christianity 
by evoking doubt. 

B. Second Relation of the Subject to the Object : Doubt. 


§ 8. In historical faith the subject still stands apart from 
the object. The unrest which arises hence results in pro- 
gress, and unity is attained, either, 1. in the rejection of one 
factor; or 2. by an organic union of the object of faith with 
knowledge. 

§ 9. a. The subject stands in terror of doubt, and forces it- 
self into a cowardly submission to tradition without personal 
convictions. Both indolence, and a desire to exalt self above 
the truth, equally hide themselves under the pretext of hu- 
mility. The threatening unbelief is overborne by superstition 
or by a covert disbelief in the might of truth. 

§ 10. 6. Intellectual doubt, however justifiable it may be, 
cannot of itself suffice. True progress must above all be eth- 
ico-religious ; it is indeed negative, in the annihilation of all 
anti-ethical philosophies, but it is positive in the ethico-reli- 
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gious impulse, and in respect of moral philosophy. All at- 
tempts to substitute knowledge for faith have failed ; 1. the 
subjective idealistic attempts of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte; 2. the 
objective idealistic of Schelling and Hegel ; 3, the reaction of 
idealism into sensationalism and materialism : Schopenhauer, 
(acosmism) ; Feuerbach (pancosmism). 

Critique. Each of these tendencies rejects not only religion 
but freedom, ethics, true reason, and all that is noble in man. 
Their common fault lies in making God and the world 
homogeneous, while the truth lies in the union of the two, 
with their constant difference. 


§ 11. c. Skepticism is no more logical nor ethical than 
the above (a) and (d). 

C. Third Relation of Subject to Object. 
Ideal-Real Certainty. 

§ 12. Practical doubt is the doubt about salvation. When 
the religious impulse is awakened, there arises with it the 
longing for a speaking, living God; and because at the same 
time the consciousness of sin is vivid, there is also a longing 
for an atonement, for a divine act of atonement in history. 
The practical beginning of the union of the subject with the 
object (of the ideal with the real), is made in history. Relig- 
ion can neither be dispensed with (Feuerbach), nor is it im- 
possible. The ‘religious impulse must avoid those two 
tendencies which lead respectively to Pelagianism and to 
Manicheeism. 

§ 13. The ideal-real unity is attained when man, re- 
nouncing self, and trusting in God, (humility with courage), 
surrenders himself to Christianity, which produces in tarn a 
new manner of life, and which gives to him the certainty of 
the atonement. No one of the three media of salvation, 
which present themselves in Christianity, suffices without the 
others; neither (a) the religious community—the Churcli; 
nor (b) the Sacred Scriptures, nor (c) the Sacraments. Like- 
wise in. the acceptance of the offered atonement (a) haste 
and self-justification, (6) lassitude, and unchild-like self-will, 
must be avoided. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Thus the contents of Christianity advance to ever purer 
forms; from faith in the Church to faith in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but faith in the authority of the Gospel has not yet 
reached a perfect intussusception of Christianity. Even here: 
the heart may remain foreign to its object. When this 
estrangement is brought into consciousness, doubt will arise, 
either as to the correctness of the object, or as to the correct 
attitude of the subject to it. At this point the temptation 
springs up, especially among the cultivated, to seek certainty 
elsewhere, as in art, in society, and especially in philosophy. 
But these systems of pantheistic, or deistic naturalism, con- 
tradict not only religion, but the very idea of man. All 
further scientific or religious study must tend in this direction. 
Ii leads again to doubt, doubt of the correctness of the atti- 
tude of the subject to the object, and awakens a longing for 
the living God, which finds at length in Christianity, preserved 
in its original purity, that which it needs, not by regression 
to the old faith in authority and Scripture alone, but to such 
a faith in the gospel as appropriates the very substance of 
vital Christianity. 

Cuapter III. 
TRANSITION FROM CHRISTIAN TO SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 

§ 14. The attainment of scientific is not forestalled by reli- 
gious certainty. Religious certitude is a pre-supposition, 
which at the same time augments the necessity of understand- 
ing Christianity scientifically in its objective self-verification. 
The subjective aim of apologetics is therefore scientific cer- 
tainty, through and by the self-verification of Christianity. 


THE DOGMATIC METHOD. 


§ 14. In order to correspond to the. external object (§ 5), 
and to the subjective aim (§ 13), the dogmatic method repro- 
duces, not empirically, nor merely reflectively, but progres- 
sively. The Christian spirit, united with objective Christian- 
ity (i. e. the Scriptures), brings its own apprehension of Chris- 
tianity to a full systematic development. N. B. The believ- 
ing, not the unbelieving subject must construct the system. 
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As with reference to the contents, faith takes the place of con- 
science, so with reference to the scientific form, logic takes 
the place of faith. Apart from erroneous methods, there 
are three courses possible : 


1. Schleiermacher demonstrated the facts of Christian con- 
sciousness, and described, collected and arranged them by 
reflection. But here the objective basis is wanting. 


2. Jul. Miller, Thomasius, Hoffman, Lange, Frank, go back 
from faith, through the conclusions of the understanding, to 
the cause, that is to God. But the consciousness of redemp- 
tion is not possible without the conscious knowledge of God 
and of Christ. 3. Liebner, Martensen, Rothe, {and Dorner] 
prefer the progressive method. Faith knows God as the ab- 
solutely Fixed Position. It starts from him. 

‘Although the doctrines respecting Scripture and of inspira- 
tion have their proper place in the system itself, still dogma- 
tics must accord with Seripture. It will also have an ecclesi- 
astical character, for it is not the scientific presentation of an 
individual faith, but of the faith of the church. Yet not as 
though the ecclesiastical view of a proposition were ground 
and proof of its truth, nor as though no proposition could ap- 
pear in dogmatics which is not found in the church symbols. 
All which is scriptural has a claim to ecclesiastical validity, 
and conversely a ¢hurch dogma which is unscriptural has no 
validity. 

The divisions of the system arise of themselves. Apolo- 
getics must contain an ideal and a historical part, which ulti- 
mately find their unity in the God-Man. 


PHILOSOPHY OF REVELATION. 


§ 16. Prospectus. Apologetics embraces the doctrines of 
God, of creation, of man, of religion, and of the God-man. 
We cannot speak of revelation or of miracles without the con- 
ception of God, in which these subsist, and in which, as it 
were, Christianity has its pre-existence, although it was con- 
summated in Christ. 
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I. MAIN DIVISION. 


THEOLOGY. 


A. The Deity (10 Setov): The Being, Essence, and Attri- 
butes of God. 

B. God as Triune. 

C. God as Revealed in the World. (The Aiconomic Trinity.) 


A. DOCTRINE OF THE DEITY. 
§ 17. The doctrine of God must be so treated that his at- 


tributes shall be shown in inner relation to his being and es- 
sence ; but the conception of God must exhibit him not only 
as the indeterminite, the infinite, but as the being infinitely 
determined in himself (objective). In the true conception of 
God, when he is recognized as being, the divine attributes in 
their plurality and their constant differentiation, will be so 
regarded, without loss of the unity, that they may be recog- 
nized as the reality of the divine essence. The attributes 
must have reality, and must not be made homogeneous, but 
subordinated the one to the other. This, Schleiermacher was 
the first to indicate. On traditional and perverse divisions of 
the attributes in systematic theology, see Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre. 

§ 18. Can God be known? There is a knowledge of God, 
not perfect, but growing. God is at the same time knowable, 
yet unfathomable (unergriindlich). It is neither superfluous 
nor unnecessary to investigate the ground of faith in God. 
This process, from religious to scientific certainty in the doc- 
trine of the proofs of God's being, should be so conducted, 
that the doctrine of the existence of God may be at the same 
time the doctrine of his essence and of his attributes. 

Remark. The educing or deduction of the existence of God, 
is a more appropriate phrase than “ proofs of his existence ;” 
for God is not first posited by us. It seemed impious to Ar- 
nobius to prove God’s existence, as presupposing doubt. To 
historical Christianity it seemed superfluous ; but the doctrine 
of a Redeemer rests upon that of God. To Jacobi, Schleier- 
macher, Hamilton, it has seemed impossible, without hold- 
ing at the same time that our knowledge is not itself absolute, 
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but is a knowledge of the absolute, relative, but not therefore 
false. ‘To knowledge of God belongs insight into his unfath- 
omableness. John xvii. 3, Mal. xi. 25, Eph. i. 8, ii. 12, Col. 
i. 9, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

§ 19. Attempts to prove the existence of God. The various 
attempts may be arranged as (a) those which advance from 
the conception of God, to being ; (b) those which ascend from 
being, from the temporal, to the conception and being of God. 
The latter is the path of empiricism, either from the world of 
nature or from that of mind. 

Adjuncts to the above are also : (1) the historical evidence, 
i.e., consensus gentium, which, however, scarcely admits of 
proof, for there are races entirely without culture ; (2) theo- 
logical proofs, miracles, prophecies, revelation. This is a 
circle. (3) Psychological proofs. The idea of God is axiom- 
atic, a fundamental truth. But this can be true only for the 
believing. It remains yet to be proven that the mind as ra- 
tional, must of necessity form the conception of God. 

§ 20. The Ontological element in the proof of God's existence. 
Although the ontological argument in its ordinary form, where 
the establishment of the complete and full conception of God 
is referred to it, is quite insufficient, it can nevertheless be 
made to assume a form which shall establish the absolute- 


‘ness and the necessary self-foundation of his existence ; and 


thus furnish the double evidence, (a) that being is essential 
to the completeness of the absolute ; (6) that the thinking of 
this conception of the absolute as being is not arbitrary but 
necessary. Among heathen nations, apart from dim traces 
in Plato, Cleanthes, and Diogenes Laertius, the ontological 
proof cannot be found; nor yet among the Hebrews, for God’s 
identity (I am that I am), is affirmed not so much in itself, as 
in contrast with the changing objects of this world. 

I. THE ANSELMIC FORM. 

God as the highest thought, must also be thought as being ; 

nam esse etiam in re, nec solum in intellectu, majus est. This 
is so true that the opposite cannot even be thought. An- 
selm’s opponent, Gaunilo, (pro insipiente) said: (1.) God is 
known to us only through the image which we make in hear- 
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ing ofhim. (2) The conception of God is fortuitous, not ne- 
cessary. He reproached Anselm with justice, (1) with hay- 
ing treated being merely as an attribute of God ; (2) with not 
having sufficiently shown that the formation of the idea of God 
is necessary. Spinoza removed the first defect, and Kant the 
second. The former showed that since being belonged to the 
essence of God, (cujus essentia involvit necessario existen- 
tiam. Eth. 1 Prop. def. 1, 3.) he must either not be thought at 
all, or must be thought as being. To this Mendelssohn added 
(Morgen Stunden 1786) that what is merely a subjective idea 
is dependent and limited. Finally Kant (Critique of Pure 
Reason) said, the universal conditionateness of all that is finite 
necessarily demands something unconditioned. 

The absolute is the primal possibility, the potence of 
thought, being and knowledge. To ethical thinking, striving 
to advance to knowledge, the thought of God is not arbitrary 
and capricious, but necessary. We think God, through (by 
means of) God. The absolute sustains not only itself, but the 
thought of itself. Thus, scientific thought reverts to revela- 
tion, and ultimately reaches the vital relation between God 
and man. 


§ 21. Corollaries. Since thus a necessary, existent, abso- 
lute essence must be thought, various divine predicates may 
be derived therefrom : as oneness, unity, simplicity, as well as 
infinity. All of these attributes, however, must be more ac- 
curately determined later, when they are to be individually 
deduced. 

Oneness does not imply that, since originally all being was 
included in deity, nothing else can be beside him, (acosmic 
pantheism) ; nor yet, that, within what is, God only assumes 
the highest place, (like Zeus, a primus inter pares) and so is 
one, as it were, by chance; but, that God, according to his 
essence can only be one, 7. e., his oneness is at the same time 
his absolute unity. This exalts him qualitively and specifi- 
eally above all other being, and demands for him a necessary 
and rival position with reference to all being out of himself. 
His simplicity cannot be incompatible with distinctions in his 
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nature. God’s infinity is also not merely negative, but it 
should be conceived of like freedom in space and time. 

§ 22. The Cosmological argument. The result of the onto- 
logical argument does not get beyond acosmic pantheism, be- 
cause here the absolute essence is only comprehended as. 
being. This conception of God is entirely undetermined. 
The demand of the world-consciouness, which isnot satisfied 
with regarding the world as mere appearance, is met by a 
tendency toward distinctness in the conception of God. The 
cosmological argument seeks to establish God as the cause of 
the world through the category of causality, the first allow- 
able application of which leads only tothe conception of God 
as self-related causality. 

§ 23. God is Life. Immanently in himself God is the prin- 
ciple of absolute life. From this determination God’s omnip- 
otence might be derived so far as it is only fulness of power ; 
but, in the true sense, God is only omnipotent when he is po- 
tent over himself, and this he is only by virtue of being mind, 
i, e., that which determines itself freely. Many theologians 
ascribe a nature to God (when only his reality is meant there- 
by) in the interest of an antithesis to absolute spiritualism. 
This is correct; but still all passivity must remain excluded. 
Physico-theology seeks to unfold the fulness of powers which 
the said “ real” nature of God includes. 

§ 24. The Physico-theological argument. The general out- 
lines of the absolute divine life are filled out and made con- 
crete by the true idea and application of this argument, the 
significance of which lies in its mediation between the idea of 
conformity to an end (which is necessary to all rational 
thought) and the conception of God. From this point of 
departure, God is proclaimed as the measure of all things, as 
the primitively beautiful, as the ‘principle of all conformity to 
an end, of all that is beautiful in the world. The Chinese re- 
ligion never advanced beyond the conception of God as abso- 
lute measure. The Roman never advanced beyond the con- 
ception of God as conformity to an end; the Grecian never 
beyond such conformity as the principle of the beautiful. 

The argument correctly stated. The ideas of order, conform- 
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ity to an end, beauty, together with the elements of the idea 
of harmony, are necessary ideas. The world presents order 
‘ only imperfectly, and thus thought is constrained to transcend 
the world. The idea of absolute harmony resulting there- 
from must be ultimately posited, together with that of the ab- 
solute life. 

§ 25. Transition from the Physico-theological argument to the 
Idea of Righteousness, and thusto the spiritual domain. The finite 
receives only its right when it comes to an end, and thus its 
essential difference from that which is divine is made mani- 
fest. So far, however, as the finite possesses worth in itself, 
this, its rigbt, encounters it. abruptly as death. Measure, 
which strives towards beauty and proportion, is brought into 
contradiction with measure, which marks a limit for the finite. 
This contradiction is solved by the existence of a higher, viz., 
mind (spirit) to which nature is subordinated as a means, 
Only through the existence of this higher can pure right exist. 

§$ 26. Absolute Righteousness. God must be determined as 
absolute righteousness. Righteousness is the self-affirming 
glory of God, or God’s self-affirmation as the absolute ideal, 
and the real energetic form of all worthiness. 

§ 27. Transition to other spiritual determinations. The con- 
ception of God and its most general articulations. Right is ab- 
solute because it covers and embraces absolute, intrinsic and 
more positive contents, not such contents as right itself pro- 
duces, but such as must stand over against it. This content 
is the ethical good. The final ground, the absolute righteous- 
ness, lies in insuring to the ethically good its own absolute 
right. The same is true of absolute intelligence, since for the 
ethical good, which it serves as its absolute end, it is absolute 
wisdom. God is the absolutely wise, only as he is ethically 
good. , 

§ 28. The moral argument. God must be determined as the’ 
absolutely good, as the perfect being. 

§ 29. As the absolute ethical mind, God is absolute intelli- 
gence and wisdom. 

The physico-theological argument might lead to God’s ab- 
solute intelligence ; or even the ontological argument might 
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conduct to an absolute thinker or knower. But here first, 
when we reach the absolutely ethical, absolute intelligence 
finds its true foundation. 

Scientia Dei. (1) The Scientia Necessaria embraces all the 
veritates eterne, God's own essence and the sum of all pos- 
sibilities. (2) The Scientia Libera, vel Visionis, embraces cre- 
ative existence and that which is posited by created causality, 
which God can know even in its possibility, since creative 
freedom and all possible positions are determined and known 
by him. (3) The Scientia Media embraces the possible fu- 
ture, or that which would have been under other conditions. 


II. Drviston. 
Doctrine of God as the Triune. 

§ 30. After the preparatory discipline of the Old Testament, 
the outlines of the idea of God as triune were given in the 
New Testament. 

In the Old Testament this is seen: (a) as the word of God. 
377 myxy is spoken of as the creative principle: Gen. i, Ps. 
xxxili. 6, evil. 20. As God is the sender, the word is that 
which is sent, and this distinction is put in God himself. (6) 
As the angel of God.  xby is not a creative angel, but “the 
sending” absolutely : Gen. xvi. 7-12; Ex. xxxiii. 2, and 14; 
xxxii. 34. Jehovah’s name is his fulness of being. Jehovah 
is seen in the angels; although in Ex. xxxiii. 14, Num. xii. 8, 
a distinction is made between God and the angels. (c) As 
the wisdom of God, moan Prov. viii. 1-24. It is the teleolog- 
ical principle of creation as distinct from God. In the Apo- 
erypha it is combined with 127 as p7jya (cf. Heb. i. 1-3) and 
identified with Adoyos. 

Doctrine of the New Testament. 


(a) nata pntov, Mat. xxviii. 14, and 7s ro ovoua, may be 


used of three, excluding subordination. Of the apostolic pas- 


sages 1 John v.10, isnotconclusive: 2 Cor. xiii. 14, is moreso, 
where Christ is cobrdinated with the Father. So also 1 Cor. 
xii. 46. The charismata are one harmonious process, made by 
God, consecrated to God in spirit as serving the odua Xpio- 
tov. So Eph. iv. 4-6: “One body, one spirit, one Lord.” But 
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Rom. xi. 36, does not relate directly to the immanent trinity. 

(b) Christ feels himself one with God : John x. 30; xiv. 9 ; 
vy. 17; xiv. 3. At this the Jews took offense, (John v. 18, x. 
31), called it blaspheming God, and therefore accused him. 
The Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. ii. 10, searches all things, and God 
therefore is called wvedjua, John iv. 24, 

§ 31. Origin of the doctrine of the Trinity. The Christologi- 
cal doctrine of the triune God did not take its rise from the 
outside world. Its essential contents had been incorporated 
into the consciousness of Christian faith, but the form of its 
construction originated in the labor of Christian thought and 
knowledge. In conflicts with anti-ecclesiastical tendencies 
the church became convinced that it could not become self- 
conscious of the heritage of its faith until it attained the con- 
ception of God as triune. The characteristic nature of the 
Christian faith and church is to determine the doctrine of 
God’s attributes ; to establish the transcendence, and at the 
same time the universal coéperation of God, before it ad- 
vanced to the trinity. 

§ 32. Doctrine of the Church. The Apostolic Symbol is the 
germ of all. The Nicene presents the distinctions in the hy- 
postases. The Athanasian reverts from difference to unity. 
The three great Christian confessions (the Greek, the Roman 
and the Evangelical) agree in accepting the Apostolic and 
the Nicene, and therefore acknowledge an immanent trinity 
in the divine nature. 

§ 33. Attempts at a Construction of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. These all begin with analogies in the physical, grammat- 
ical, logical and psychological domains, which merely show 
the possibility of proving the triplicity in unity of the divine 
nature ; while the necessity of proving it is sought in part 
ideally from the nature of thought, and in part realistically 
from the idea of will. Melancthon sought to unite the two. 
In general it may be said that the Reformation adopted the 
doctrine of the Trinity in its traditional form. Thus the two 
great departments of dogma, the theological and the anthro- 
pological, were not yet wrought out and recognized as one 
homogeneous whole. It is hence easy to understand that 
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indifference towards the doctrine of the Trinity, which has 
in fact made itself ever more manifest since the eighteenth 
century. As this doctrine ceased to be a vital factor, a re- 
vival of the old antithesis of Subordinationism to Sabellian- 
ism took place. Hence, too, a revival of the early Christian 
conception of God. The deistic principle gained ground co- 
yertly in Arminianism, and in one wing of Supernaturalism, - 
and more openly in Socinianism and Rationalism. The pan- 
theistic principle, after its modern revival, made its appear- 
ance in great philosophical systems, to be substituted for the 
Christian theory. The later theology, since Schleiermacher, 
has vigorously undertaken, after discarding the deistic and 
pantheistic principles, to establish a positive doctrine of the 
Trinity in such a form that it might be incorporated with the 
Protestant principle of faith. 

$84. The Doctrine of the Divine Attributes leads to the Trinity. 
In order to be the primeval good, God must be thought as 
self-sustaining, self-conscious, and self-willing holy love. This 
can only be done, as God eternally distinguishes himself from 
himself, and at the same time eternally reverts to himself, 7. e. 
as he is triune. The divine tri-unity must pervade all God’s 
attributes. But in love they all harmonicusly merge. The 
result of the eternal self-distinction of God, and the eternal 
recession into himself, is the organization of an absolute per- 
sonality, so that only he truly conceives a personal God who 
_ finds in the trinity the support of absolute personality. 

§ 35. God must be thought of as triune in each of the three 
fundamental determinations of his essence. The physical, 
logical, and ethical trinity must be proven. 

§ 36. Absolute Divine Personality in its relation to the hyposta- 
ses and attributes of God. Since in the life of triune spirit ab- 
solute personality is the eternally present result, therefore the 
self-willing and self-having God is so present in each of the 
three divine distinctions, or modes of existence, that these 
latter, although they may not be personal, yet participate in 
the one divine personality, each in its own characteristic way. 
The absolute divine person is the unification of all the modes 
of being which enter into it; and in its ultimate relation is 


47 
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the holy love of God, as well as the unification and the su- 
preme ordaining power of all his attributes. Therefore, as 
holy love, God is the personal primeval spirit, in whom wis- 
dom, freedom, and blessedness are inseparably united. All 
anterior physical determinations of the conception of God, 
find in love their final principle, as well as their participation 
in the spirituality of the divine essence, together with the 
form of all their efficiency. 
III. Division. 


The Relation of God to the World, or the GEconomic Trinity. 

§ 37. God created the world as real, and as something 
quite other than himself, out of pure benignity and love, and 
not to supply any defect, or relieve any superfluity in his own 
nature.- He called it into being from nothing, in order that, 
loving and being loved, it might be a relatively independent 
counterpart of his own perfection. 

§ 38. God’s eternal love created the world, distinct, and 
freely self-distinguishing from himself, yet united to him by 
the communion of love. As an ethical organism, the world is 
complex, manifold, but yet one, because it is destined to be 
the counterpart of the triune life of God. 

§ 39. Dogmatics distinguishes preservation, coéperation (or 
concursus Det), providence, and the government of the world, 
from creation. Providence and the government of the world 
are teleological, and relate to the causa jinalis, creation to the 
causa efficiens ; while coéperation includes both at the same 
time. Creation pre-supposes nothing but the creative cause, 
or better, the creative originator (Urheber). All other views 
of creation do not refer to the divine causality alone, but also 
include something finite. This latter (the finite) is involved 
in the concursus Dei. In dogmatics this can only be made to 
relate to the living reality (the working) of the world, while 
the mere being of the world is referred to the divine preserva- 
tion, without the codperation of finite causality. Were we to 
exciude from the conception of preservation the self-efficiency 
of that which has been created, the conceptions of preserva- 
tion and creation could not be distinguished. There would 
be merely the creatio perennis. The freshness of creation 
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must not be lost by confusing its conception with that of 
preservation ; yet the former. loses its proper meaning when 
it is believed that God can posit nothing which has life as 
enduring, or can create nothing co-articulated. Neither must 
the power of self-energization, which runs back into God’s 
supporting agency, be excluded. 

§ 40. The Divine Preservation. The conception of preserv- 
ation can no more be resolved into that of creation than the 
converse (as we have already seen). Each complements the 
other, and together they constitute the true conception of 
God’s efficiency. If the conception of creation is that God 
brings into existence being which is really the opposite of 
non-being, the conception of preservation is that he imparts 
his causality to self-production. Thus the creature is the 
counterpart of the divine, but only on condition of God’s 
self-sustaining omnipotence. 

§ 41. Creation and Preservation, teleologically determined, 
are the divine Providence, which positing and sustaining free 
essences, brings them to perfection, in and through its own 
universal plan. 


4 


Il. MAIN DIVISION. THE CREATION. 
First : Toe Worxp as Nature. 

$41. The world as nature is good, but not in the same 
sense as God (Gen. i. 31). It is good in so far as it is the 
realization of a universal moral plan. 

SEconD : Man. 

§ 42. Manis the aim and summit of creation,and, therefore, 
the lord of the world. In this is implied (1) That man is a 
natural being. In this regard he is only the first-born among 
nature’s children, subjected to natural law, dependent and 
needy—self-acting, indeed, but only within the bounds of the 
finite. (2) Man is the crown of nature, so that he reaches 
beyond it into a specifically higher domain. 

§ 43. Manas spirit. Man is a knowing, willing, and feeling 
mind. By virtue of this quality he is ordained for vital com- | 
munion with God. The divine likeness becomes fully real- 
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ized by religion. Gen. i. 26; Col. ii. 1,9; 1 John iii. 2; 
Phil. iv. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

§ 44. The first pair and the propagation of the race. The 
biblical doctrine of primitive humanity corresponds with the 
requirements of reason, the conception of God, and the con- 
sciousness of the race. The existence of new individuals may 
be referred to preservation alone. This doctrine has appeared 
as traducianism and in the theory of preéxistence. 

§ 45. The doctrine of angels. The significance of this doc- 
trine should not be abandoned ; it serves as a frontier doc- 
trine, keeps the way open to ulterior views. 

§ 46. Note. Although the doctrine of angels cannot be con- 
strued a priori, it forms, nevertheless, a defense against re- 
stricted views of the universe. (Diesseitigkeit.) Man is only 
a part of the collected whole of rational beings. By this doc- 
trine the wealth of spirit is brought to light in the most mani- 
fold forms. Christ himself alludes to angels in the Lord’s 
prayer, as an antetype of the fulfilment of the divine will. 
This doctrine adds dignity to Christ and glory to the church. 
It gives to Christian consciousness a sense of security in its 
earthly conflicts. 

ItI. MAIN DIVISION. 
THE UNITY OF GOD AND MAN. 


1. Religion. 2. Revelation. 3. Communion. Special Lit- 
erature : Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion ; Evert, 
Wesen der Religion (Tiibing. Zeitschrift, 1835); Schweizer, 
Wesen des Religionsstifters, 1834 ; Gischel, Glaube, Nicht- 
wissen und absol. Wissen; R. Rothe, I vol. Ethics; Késtlin, 
der Glaube, sein Wesen und Bedeutung fiir unsere Erkennt- 
niss, 1859. 

I. REwiaion. 

§ 47. The original seat of religion. God, as love, is self-im- 
parting. Religion is the reality of imparting and receiving, 
posited as unity. Since God is an inseparable spiritual to- 
tality, this is the primitive form of the realization of religion. 

§ 48. Note. It does not consist in knowing, willing, acting, 
or feeling alone, but is rather found in the codperation of all 
the functions of man. 
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§ 49. Essence of Religion. Religion is the vital, reciprocal 
relation of the personal God with man, and of man with God. 
Primitively, it arises on the side of man, and in the form of 
consciousness of absolute dependence upon God, and of self- 
committal to him. On the part of God, it exists in imparta- 
tion ; and thus man, on the ground of his voluntary, absolute 
dependence is filled with the divine life. 

§ 50. The contents of religion are divine knowledge, free- 
dom, and blessedness. 

§ 51. Faith and prayer. Christianity has a very significant 
name for the name of religion, in the word faith (belief), which 
is that attitude of the heart te God which, through divine 
condescension, is attained in religion. zzo7rzs in the Bible 
sense, unites (1) the free activity of man, Heb. xi.; (2) a re- 
ceptivity which will allow itself to be filled and determined by 
the divine ; (3) religious exaltation. 1. Faith. In zzo7is 
not only the element of will, but also that of knowledge, is 
contained. The latter here signifies fixed certainty, from 
which all other certainty is derived. Faith is connected with 
conviction. Hence the great dignity of faith with respect to 
its contents ; for in it is contained the principle of true divine 
knowledge, 1 John ii. 20, 27. Finally, personal participation 
is not wanting in faith (1 Rom.x. 10). Faith is subject to per- 
sonal knowledge, and is the bond which unites man with God, 
and therefore it cannotcease. It has different degrees (Rom. 
i. 17), but what is essential to itis the believing attitude of 
the whole soul to God. 2. The proper and vital utterance of 
religion is prayer, which is the immediate presentation of the 
life which stirs within us. Life without prayer is mere finite 
existence. 

Spiritual life consists in the reception of faith and the 
thanksgiving of prayer. The vital process is not sustained 
by the exhalation of what has been inhaled. By analogy in 
the spiritual domain prayer must be supplied by faith. Cre- 
ative life advances in piety gradually by this process. This 
law of life is neither the consequence nor the cause of sin ; 
' for the idea of humanity embraces not only the final good, 
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but also its development by such stages as God has or- 
dained. 

§ 52. Religious Communities. Religion, in its growth and 
its existence, stands in essential relation to communities, 
Under the conditions of space and time these present them- 
selves in manifold forms. The majority of religious commu- 
nities cannot, however, deny the tendency to pass over into 
an all-embracing religion, which derives its origin from a 
founder who bears in himself the universal principle of all 
religion. 

II. REVELATION. 

§ 53. There is no religion without Revelation. 

§ 54. Eaternal and Internal Revelation. In religion, refer- 
ence is always implied to an internal act of God, but without 
an external revelation the religious faculty would attain no 
development or history. On the other hand, external revela- 
tion must be brought into contact with that general revela- 
tion in the mind which began with the creation ; and thus 
the latter, through the mediation of the former, attains to a 
higher standpoint of clearness and influence (vide F&. Rothe, 
Zur Dogmatik, on Revelation). God reveals himself primi- 
tively in nature and history, but in such a way that God and 
nature are not lost or confused in one another. 

§ 55. The Characteristics of Revelation are (1) Its ottainaite 
or newness. (2) Its continuity with itself and with the world. 
(3) Its adaptation (gradual and positive.) 

§ 56. Contents of Revelation. In religion God seeks to im- 
part himself, and is thereby himself the substance of revela- 
tion. Its purpose is the mediation of a vital inter-commu- 
nion of love between God and man. It is the essential nature 
of religion to found communities, and therefore revelation is 
essentially directed to the founding of religious communities. 

§ 57. Revelation as related to possible sin. As the develop- 
ment of man became sinful, revelation became in conse- 
quence so much the more necessary ; but its contents must 
. also be modified ; so that, in order to be perfected, it must 
bring salvation. The destination of religion may beregarded 
from three standpoints, to each of which the standpoints of 
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salvation correspond: (1) Salvation from error. (2) Atone- 
ment from the consciousness of guilt. (3) Purification of the 
heart from sin itself. But error, guilt and sin cannot be di- 
rectly overcome by the power, wisdom, blessedness, freedom 
and love which stand opposed to them; therefore redemption 
attains to a fulness of significance which, without sin, it 
would be impossible to conceive. 

Remark.—These three fundamental functions of grace con- 
form to the offices of Christ. 

§ 58. Form of Revelation. The divine efficiency stands in 
such relation to the divine creation and preservation that it 
is not excluded or limited by either, but on the contrary it is 
necessarily connected with the object of preservation, and is 
never involved in contradiction with nature or the finite mind, 
or its secondary and normal causality. In reference to na- 
ture revelation is called inspiration. If we conceive both 
sides in their perfect and complete form, we have the idea of 
the Incarnation of God, which is the absolute form of reve- 
lation to man. So, too, as to its. contents, revelation is here 
consummated, because in the Incarnation the most perfect 
self-impartation of God to man takes place. 


I. Docrrine oF MIRACLES. 


A miracle is not the only, nor is it by itself a sufficient, 
credential of revelation. According to the New Testament 
it stands in essential relation to the conceptions of revelation 
and of religion. 

§ 60. Historical Side of the Conception of Miracles. (1) The 
old Catholic Conception. Although Augustine had said that a 
miracle could not be contra naturam, later and ethical theolo- 
gians defined it as an event contrary to natural laws. Au- 
gustine’s definition was not adequate, and left room for false 
miracles. Thomas Aquinas said miracles were preter, supra, 
contra naturam; to which Léscher afterwards added, solus deus 
potest tum supra nature vires tum contra nature leges agere. 
Old German theologians would not have sought to rest the 
. truths of Christianity upon miracles (e.g. F. Gerhard, per 
miracula non possunt probari omnia) if they had not had the 
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truths of the doctrine already in their own hearts. Gerhard 
designated the significance of miracles as bucine, tessere, 
sigilla, preecones evangelii. The supernaturalism of the 18th 
century established the miracles of Christianity, but the 
same century witnessed a great decadence from the true con- 
ception of miracles. 

§ 61. Modification of the absolute supernatural Conception of 
Miracles. he apprehension of miracles as transformed ex- 
pressions of nature (Bonnell), or as psychological or physio- 
logical manifestations of human power (Olshausen, Weisse, 
Kuhn), enervate, if they do not entirely discard, the true con- 
ception of miracles. Schleiermacher by no means denied the 
possibility of miracles (Christ. Glaube, § 14, note: Even Christ 
appeared to exist by a divine miracle). But he did not con- 
sider miracles necessary for the Christian consciousness. 
Schleiermacher denied miracles by his determinationism no 
more than Calvin did by his doctrine of predestination. 

§ 62. Dogmatic Conception. Miracles (eva John v. 20, 
36), are not revelation itself, nor an adequate proof of it, but 
are one of its constituent elements, and supply in no small 
* degree its working power. Miracles in a more restricted sense 
attest the supernatural and trustworthy power of revelation, 
and aid its introduction to the faith of mankind. The higher 
a revelation is, the more certain it is to incorporate miracles 
into itself. They are positive only in order to evince, by di- 
rect union of divine power with the will of man, that a su- 
preme relation to ultimate ends is to be ascribed to them. 
We must distinguish (1) those which establish revelation itself, 
and which are therefore manifestations of a divine act, inas- 
much as, by bringing something new into the world, they be- 
long to creation ; and (2) those which, after revelation has 
been established, enter into its domain, as indices of a crea- 
tive being. 

II. INsPrRaTIcn. 

§ 63. Revelation with respect to its form and power in the 
. mind isinspiration. Prophets and apostles are organs of rev- 
elation, chosen by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

§ 64. Dogmatic conception. In its general sense, inspiration 
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' jg the form through which man participates in the spiritual 
contents of revelation. God is its source, and man in his in- 
dividuality is the recipient. Its more special significance is 
expressed by the words, moral awakening, exaltation, illumin- 
ation. Inspiration is therefore the highest form of revela- 
tion. Inspiration is not excluded from the domain of the laws 
of development. It neither knows or conceives all (1 Cor. 
xiii. 11), nevertheless it is somewhat symbolical. ‘ Neither is 
it subjectively infallible, since it does not exist apart from sin. 
IIT. Incarnation. 


§ 65. Biblical doctrine. The eternal fulfilment of revelation 
is given according to the Holy Scriptures, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and man, in whom God has be- 
come man, @ man. 

§ 66. Dogmatic Conception. The essence of revelation is 
first completed in the incarnation of God, so that both coa- 
lesce into a unity which embraces the most perfect revelation 
as well as the most perfect man. 





Book SECOND. 
DOGMATICS. 

§ 1. Introduction. If Dogmatics were only a description of 
the devout Christian state of heart (Gemiith), that description 
would not be complete without going back to the divine cause 
of that state. Dogmatics, therefore, cannot meet the de- 
mands of Christian consciousness without an objective doc- 
trine of faith. This objective knowledge does not lie within 
the sphere of philosophy. A higher knowledge of God is in- 
dispensable, both for piety and for worship. Schleiermacher’s 
reflexive method, which is a combination of feeling with the 
contemplating subject, is transcended whenever the believing 
heart lays hold of true knowledge. It is possible for the 
mind, even in its function of knowing, to take on the form of 
faith. 

§ 2. Positive Presentation of the Doqmatic Method. , Dog- 
matics rests upon faith. Faith is not a mere subjective state ; 
it is not mere receptivity of the divine, but it is a native sus- 
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ceptibility of man, determined by Christianity. For this 
faith God is the original datum. It is inspired from without 
by Christian fellowship, the church and the Scriptures, and 
from within by the Holy Spirit. It is not merely a personal 
volition of God for the salvation of believers, but knowledge 
is an essential element of it. ‘Hence the knowledge of God 
is possible otherwise than through a logical process. In 
faith we are conscious of self, and at the same time of God. 
Faith is vision into the world of eternal truth (Eph. i. 18; 
Rev. iii. 18). Dogmatics is the scientific presentation of what 
faith there beholds. It is thus that the principle of Chris- 
tianity (viz., that of the divine humanity) is fundamentally 
known, and at the same time is brought to its full develop- 
ment. The latter is the task of special Dogmatics, the former _ 
of Apologetics. Both should be so treated that the contents 
of Dogmatics may be seen to be the same with that of the 
Scriptures, and be proven to be accordant both with the doc- 
trine of the church and with the true nature of the regener- 
ate man. This process is not merely analytic, but also syn- 
thetic. Something really new and progressive is attained. 
This is the view of Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm, Nitzsch, 
Rothe and Martensen. ’ 

§ 3. History of Christian Dogmatics. Its scientific form 
and its contents must be distinguished. 

A. Contents. 


I. The first period extends to the eighth century. John of 
Damascus treated the trinitarian conception of God as inclu- 
sive of Christology. The Western Church excluded Mani- 
cheeism and Pelagianism. 


II. The second period extends to the sixteenth century, and 
may be termed the Roman period. Interest was centered 
about the revelation of God in Christ, grace, the sacraments, 
and the presence of salvation among men in the Church. 


III. The third or German period was occupied with the sub- 
jective appropriation of salvation, the ordo salutis, the neces- 
sity of repentance, and with the doctrines respecting evil and 
sin (ponerology). The doctrines of justification and sanctifi- 
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cation were made central. This period was characterized by 
a general critique of the preceding period. 

B. Form. The first two periods were occupied with an 
analysis of Christian faith, and with a logical arrangement of 
its utterances. They may be characterized as periods of re- 
ligious affirmation with corresponding negations. 

§ 4. Middle age period. The Roman age. The age 
succeeding Augustine was still inclined to objective dog- 
ma (e. g., adoptionism as opposed by Alcuin). Dogmatic 
views were, however, so modified that salvation in Christ 
came to be mainly regarded as an objective saving power, and 
expressed in his kingly office. Afterwards, this royal power 
of conferring grace was considered with reference to its cause 
or foundation, viz., that Christ’s life and works, by means 
of which he mediated objective salvation for men, were made 
central ; and in this way his high-priestly office attained dog- 
matic authority, (Anselm). ‘The intermediate position of this 
period, between the first and third, is manifest especially in 
the two chief dogmatic results attained, viz., (a) the doctrine 
of the sacraments and (b) the doctrine of the objective atone- 
ment. Both have respect to salvation by Christ in its appli- 
cation to men. 

§ 5. From the Reformation to the present time. The reforma- 
tion brought the doctrine of the appropriation of salvation 
into prominence. Now, first, the fulness of salvation could 
be adequately realized, while previously the doctrine had been 
forced to a one-sided construction. The Reformation com- 
menced with the demand for a deep, self-searching process of 
repentance and faith, in the heart of each individual. From 
this standpoint it proceeded to criticise those doctrines which 
obstructed the way of salvation. The doctrines of “free 
grace” and “faith alone” were opposed to Pelagianism and 
to the Judaistic elements in the views about sin (hamartol- 
ogy), and to the doctrine of justification by works. Christ's 
mediatorship was made central; and thus the apprehension 
of the cecumenical symbols was materially modified. 

First epoch of the Reformation from.1517-1580. Lrterature : 
Schmidt, Gesch. der luther. Dogmatik. (Schweizer, Protest. 
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Central Dogmen, 1858. Gass, Gesch. des Protestantismus, 
Schenkel, Wesen des Protestantismus). The authors of the 
Reformation agreed in rejecting Manicheeism and Pelagianism, 
and in bringing God’s free grace into prominence. 

A. The Lutheran Confession. Luther bimself did not con- 
struct any connected confession. It would not, however, be 
difficult to compile one from his works ; for example, from his 
commentary on Galatians, his introduction to Romans, and . 
from his treatise entitled “‘ The Freedom of a Christian Man,” _ 
See Melanchthon’s Loci. and Com. Wittemb. 1521, 1535, 1548, 
1559 ; the first attempt at a biblical theology ; also passages 
in doctrinal discussions (rvzos didayns); he also com- 
posed the Augsburg Confession and Apology, (the Augus- 
tana). Other theologians often treated theology in a cate- 
chetical way, e. g. Althammer of Niremberg, Joh. Brenz of 
Wirtemburg, and Erasm. Sancerius. Dav. Chytracus 1554, 
Nic. Heming, 1557, and M. Preetorius, 1569, followed Melanch- 
thon’s method. Of special importance, between the stand- 
point of Luther and that of the Reformed churches, are the 
Philipists, followers of Melanchthon. See Vic. Strigel, the op- 
ponent of Melanchthon, T. Wigand, Math. Judex, Martin 
Chemnitz, Flacius, etc. . 

B. The Church of the Reformed. (Calvin, etc). Zwingli’s 
Opera ed. Schuler and Schultes; Calvini Opp. ed. Reuss, 
Kunitz, etc. ; Theod. Beza Tractat. Theol.; And. Hyperius d. 
1764, Homilet. Marburg; Petrus Martyr, 1580; Benedict 
Aretius (d.1577); Wolfg. Musculus (d. 1564); Caspar Olevianus 
(d. 1576); Zachs. Ursinus, cf. the Heidelberg Catechism. 

§ 6. Progress of the Reformation. Second epoch 1580-1800, 
The old orthodox theologians of both Confessions and their 
contents. 

A. Period of growth—1580-1700. (a) Lutheran theologi- 
ans. After Dan. Hoffman’s opposition to, and Helmstedt’s 
disparagement of philosophy,and, after subsequent recurrence 
to, and abundant use of it again, the Socinian contest arose. 
* Reason,” said John Gerhard, “has discovered much, but 
needs revelation.” (articuli puri.) Almost magical power was 
ascribed to revelation (efficacia scripture). For the synthetic 
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method, cf. L. Hutter, of Ulm, Compend. Theol. Form. Con- 
cord.; and John Gerhard of Jena, Loci Theol., the chief theo- 
logians of that period. 

For the analytical method see Geo. Calixtus; Cal. Quenstedt, 
System. Theol. didact. polem. Also, less emphatically, John 
Muszus, Intro. in theol.; Baier, Compend. theol. posit. The 
transition to pietism in Hollaz, Examen. theol. 1707. 

(b) Reformed Theologians. Keckerman, 1614. Alsted, 1627. 
Wendelin, Heinrich Alting. For the transition to scholastic- 
ism, cf. Macovius, 1630; and Coccejus, Swmna Doctrine de 
Foedere et Testamento Dei. Here the bond between God and 
man is described as originating now with one and now with 
the other. Predestination and freedom are both too strongly 
emphasized. Vide—in defence of Coccejus, Braun and Vit- 
ringa ; opposed to him, Biethius and Maresius. Arminians : 
1618, Arminius, Hugo Grotius, Stephen Curcelleous, d. 1659, 
Phil. von Limborch, d. 1711. Socinians: Faustus Socin, 
John Crell, d. 1630, Volkel, Ostredt, and the Racovian Cate- 
chism. 

B. From 1700 to Schleiermacher. Scholastic, formalistic, 
legalistic and polemic elements entered into both Confessions. 
Religious interest im the pietism of fraternities (brudergemein- 
den—the Moravians, etc.) caused a disparagement of scientific 
elements. The pietism of Bengel was scientific, but could 
not effect a regeneration of the church. It was itself an an- 
tecedent of biblical naturalism. Still less could biblical su- 
pernaturalism revive the church, for its method of proving 
inspiration itself led to rationalism. 

(a) Reformed Theologians in conflict with Deists. The bro- 
thers Francis and Alphonse Turrettin, Jonathan Edwards, 
Thomas Burnet ; and in Switzerland, I. F. Stapfer, Téllner. 

(b) Lutheran. (1) Influence of Philosophy. For Moravian 
tendencies, cf. H. A. Franke, 1730 ; Breithaupt ; J. A. Lange, 
1728 ; Bambach, Frelinghuysen. For the Moravians (Breth- 
ren) see Spangenburg, Fr. Ch. Oetinger, a predecessor of 
Schleiermacher, C. A. Crusius, of Leipsic. For Bengel’s 
standpoint, a combination of pietism and ecclesiasticism, 
see ©. M. Pfaff, Chancellor of Tiibingen, Lorenz von Mo- 
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sheim, Gélling, Franz Buddens, Sartorius. (2) Influence of 
the Philosophy of Wolff on Lutheran Orthodoxy. (a) Wolf- 
fian Supernaturalism. Carpov, Gribow and Canz defended 
the church doctrine without themselves standing fairly upon 
it; also S. J. Baumgarten. Spalding measured ecclesiastical 
dogma according to its practical constructibility ; Storr and 
Knapp affirm biblical authority for ecclesiastical supernatu- 
ralism ; while Morus and Schott hold .church dogmas which 
are greatly relaxed in respect to sin and atonement. 

(b) Wolffian Rationalism. J. D. Michaelis, Déderlein, 
Seiler ; Steinbarth’s Gliickseligkeits Lehre des Christen- 
thums is thoroughly eudsemonistic. Eckerman, 1791 ; Léffler, 
Lehre von der Verséhnung ; Wegscheider, Institutio Theo- 
logie Dogmatics ; Rihr wrote “ Letters to Rationalists.” 

(c) Kant’s Influence on Dogmatics. (1) Supernaturalism. 
Tzschirner, Stiiudlin, Goetling, 1801; Ammon, chief court 
preacher at Dresden, who later went over to xsthetic ration- 
alism. 

(2) Rationalism. Eckhard, Schmidt, etc. 

(d) Influence of Jacobi upon Dogmatics, Aisthetic Su- 
pernaturalism. Stiiudlin, Tibing, 1830; Em. Heidenreich. 
Asthet. Rationalism. De Wette; Kant; Hase. 

Third Epoch, from 1800 to the Present Time. The period 
of Rationalism proper extends to 1820. The general unset- 
tling of the ecclesiastical consciousness should be ascribed to 
orthodox Lutheran theology, rather than to rationalism and 
pietism. Rationalism, far from rejecting the Reformation, 
constitutes itself one of its chief monuments, and appears 
in its exaggerated estimate of personal certainty, to which it 
joins a positive ethical element. After Schleiermacher, in 
1799, in his Reden iiber die Religion, had emphasized the in- 
dependence and unity of the religious sentiment, he pro- 
ceeded in 1820, in his Christi. Glaube (his System of the 
Faith), to demonstrate the spiritual appropriation of the ma- 
terial of Christian faith by means of the religious conscious- 
ness. In this he has been followed by Nitzsch, Ullman, 
Twesten, Rothe, Lange, Liicke, Sack, Tholuck, Hoffman, 
(Dorner), etc. 
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That which was included in the profound system of Schlei- 
ermacher, who is the founder of modern dogmatics, now pre- 
sents three distinct phases : 

1. The Ecclesiastical, represented by Kahnis, Philippi, Sar- 
torius, and Harless. 

2. The Biblical, represented by Tholuck, Liicke, and 
Ernesti. 

3. The Scientific, (reflective); represented by Schenkel, 
Holtzman, Daub, Marheimecke, Vatke, Conradi, Weisse, Ro- 
senkranz, Schweizer, Scholte. 

The two latter of these phases now tend to unite, cf. e. g. 
Schmidt’s Biblical Theology of New Test.; Hofling; Thoma- 
sius, Christology; (a) analytically in Hoffman (Schriftbeweis) ; 
(b) reflectively in J. Muller on Sin, Lange’s Dogmatics ; 
Nitzsch’s System ; (c) speculatively in Rothe, Auberlen, Beck, 
Gass, (Dorne.) (d) Eclesiastic—or scientifically in Martensen 
and Schoberlein. 

Dogmatics in the Catholic Church. Since the end of the six- 
teenth century : Bellarmine, Dionysius Petavius, etc. Dog- 
matics is of especial note in the seventeenth century, when 
Spain was the field of greatest theological activity in the Ca- 
tholic church : e. g. Suarez, Mendoza, Alvarez, Medina. The 
most prominent polemic writers are Bellarmine, Gregory of 
Valencia, Tanner, etc. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century Catholic theology rested upon scholasticism, especi- 
ally that of Thomas Aquinas. Hermes was influenced by 
Kant ; Baader and Schmidt are influenced by Schelling and 
Jac. Bohme. In opposition to this somewhat monastic ten- 
dency, compare the dualism of Giinther and Balzer. Mohler, 
who was largely influenced by Schleiermacher, is one of the 
most prominent of modern Catholic theologians. Diiringer of 
Bonn and Dollinger of Munich, represent a strict type of Ca-- 
tholicism, though quite distinct from the Roman. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Art, VII.—JAPAN. 


By Rev. Asa 8. CoLTON, Princeton. 


Tus ancient empire, whose historical records go back to 
660 A. C., is to us almost as a newly-discovered world. We 
have read of Japan, or Niphon, or Nippon, as various writers 
have named the country ; but only during the last few years 
have we known anything of the people and their ways; and 
now we feel our ignorance more than we did before. We do, 
indeed, see the bright and polished youths who come to us 
for information ; but the history of the country and of its 
institutions are still, to the most of us, a mere terra incognita. 
We are sure there must be some fine regions there, and va- 
rious beautiful products of nature and art ; but of particulars 
we know next to nothing. 

But now, since we are brought into such relations of com- 
merce and of social influence, and made teachers of so many 
of the flower of the land, sent here as officers to be fitted for 
important posts of every kind, and, we trust, finally to aid in 
bringing a great nation into the kingdom of Christ, we can 
no longer content ourselves with a little tea, and occasionally 
a curious product of art, from what our geographers have 
called that half-civilized country. We must know something 
of the history, the religion, the mental conditions of these 
our new friends and pupils. We may send missionaries and 
teachers; but they ought to know something of those to 
whom they go, more than the fact that they are not Chris- 
tians, and not proficients in our knowledge and mechanical 
arts. As Lord Bacon has well said, that “in order to tell 
men something new we must remind them of what they al- 
ready know,” so here, we must learn what are the hooks, so 
to speak, in the minds of these people, on which to hang the 
treasures that we would give them. The attempt to reform 
without knowing what we have to work upon can hardly be 
expected to give any brilliant and sure success. 

In the attempt to give such information as the present 
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state of the case may require, we commence with some ac- 
count of the Tenno, Heaven-lord, as the sovereign of Japan 
is now styled. This is the ruler that we have commonly 
heard of as the Mikado, or sacred Emperor. He is now sole 
monarch ; the Taikoon, or military chief (as he properly was 
when in ages past he assumed and long kept the imperial 
power) having been set aside by the revolutions of the few 
past years. ! 

The position of this monarch is a very peculiar one, and 
can be even in part understood only by going back to the 
mythological traditions on which his throne is especially 
founded. These are very peculiar, and, in some of their as- 
pects, evidently preposterous. 

Of these traditions we find the following snnniil by P. F. 
Stuhr,* derived, as appears from his own citations, from the 
best authorities, such as Klaproth, Kiimpfer, and others. 

Under the head of the religion of the Japanese, he says: 
“The Japanese distinguish two orders of divinities—the heay- ' 
enly and the earthly. Of the first rank, seven have been reck- 
oned, of the second, five. The former are original, world- 
producing powers, the latter and younger rule by themselves 
on earth. 

In respect to the creation of the world, the tradition is : In 
the beginning the heavens and earth were not separate, nor 
did the distinctions of sex exist. In chaos, which had the 
form of an egg, all things moved, as the waters in the sea. In 
it were also the seeds (germs) of all things; the pure and 
bright ascended and formed heaven, the heavy and dark de- 
scended, and condensed themselves to form the earth. The 
fine and perfect elements united themselves, and from them 
came the sphere (Raum) of light; the heavy and thick matter 
hardened itself to a state of incompressibility. Heaven was 
created first, then the earth. Between them a divine spirit, 
called Kami, was born. The firm land swam upon the sea as 
a fish, and there grew up at the same time between heaven 
and earth a fiower-form, which in the course of change, be- 
coming evidently a god, was the first spirit of the seven of 

* Die Religions-Systeme der — chen Vilker des Orients. 
4 
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heavenly rank. To him was given the title Kuni toko tatsi- 
no inickoto, Worthy of the honor of the everlasting kingdom. 
assis government lasted one hundred billions of years. Two 
other spirits succeeded with each the same term of dominion, 
vue former ruling by the power of water, the latter through 
that of fire. According to the law of heavenly appointment 
these divine personages had produced the one the other, each 
com himself alone, (in reiner Miinnlichkeit ohne Weiblichkeit.) 
‘vith the fourth spirit; reigning by the power of wood, was 
associated a female companion, with whom he reigned two 
hundred billion of years. From his time male and female 
cisted, but with no carnal intercourse. 
ihe fifth male spirit, with his female companion, ruled as 
ong as his immediate predecessor, by the power of the 
ls. ; 
in the same way, and for the same term, followed the sixth, 
ruling, with his companion, by the power of the earth. 
ihese three pairs, following the laws of heaven and earth, 
begat by mere contemplation, one of the other. 
vat the seventh-spijrit, of the honor-worthy, called ‘He 
who granted too much,’ yielded to his companion, ‘who 
charmed too much,’ and the result was the Island of Awasi, 
(a small island near the main land) which was the first crea- 
ted part of the kingdom. Following these, in like manner, 
were produced the seven other great islands of Japan, com- 
posing, with Awasi, the eight principal parts of the country.” 
(What follows, as also the last part of the above, we give 
merely in outline.) 
ithe sea, the streams of water, mountains, then the parents 
of trees, shrubs and grasses, followed as births from this same 
pair. But then they observed, there was no one to rule on 
the earth. Seemingly to supply this want a daughter was 
vouchsafed, of such apparent excellence as to be called, The 
lordly spirit of the bright beams of the heavenly sun. But 
‘she was too good for the earth, and so by her parents sent 
back to heaven ; from whence she might exercise her powers 
of government over all. Then we read of gods and goddesses 
—some of them apparently representing the powers and ac- 
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tivities, good and evil, as they appear in the ordinary course 
of the world. 

The goddess named above, and born to rule the earth, 
called Ten sio dai sin,* is said to be the chief divinity of the 
Japanese. She is esteemed as the image of the sun and of 
all beneficent influences. She rules over spring and summer. 
She is light, power, existence in the sublunary world, dwelling 
also in the heart of every man, whose soul is filled with good. 

In the rank (order) of the five younger chief divinities fol- 
lows the eldest son of Ten sio dai sin; and so we get down to 
actual rule upon earth. All, however, is still legendary ; and, 
although there are many points of interest for the student, 
we break off here to call attention to the bearing of what we 
have so far reported. 

We now see why the predecessors of the Tenno (Mikado) 
have been styled sacred emperors. They have been, accord- 
ing to the traditions above quoted, the lineal descendants of 
the second line of the gods—the line ruling on earth. For a 
long period, while the military power had actual sway, the 
ruler bearing the title of Siogun and Taikoon (these epithets 
are variously written), the sacred chief was kept secluded at 
Miako, with much apparent honor, but with very little actual 
power. 

But now, as a result of the revolution culminating in 1869, 
the Taikoon has been entirely set aside, and the Tenno made 
sole ruler. His residence is now at Yedo, and he is gradually 
becoming assimilated in habits of life and practical rule to 
other monarchs of the earth. 

His authority rests especially upon the ground presented 
above, that he is of divine origin—in fact, a divine ruler. 

The line to which he belongs is called Sinto—the line of 
the gods ; and, in harmony with this idea, the Sinto religion 
is now made that of the country, the Buddhist’ temples being 
disbanded .and their priests for the most part reduced to the 
rank of citizens. 

In reference to religious matters in Japan we will first give 
in outline what was the state of the case before the recent 





* Often spoken of as a god, by modern writers especially. 
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revolutions in that country. The following account has been 
derived from an article in the “ London Illustrated News,” 
December, 1858, and January and March, 1859. We quote 
from the New American Cyclopedia as much as suits our 
present purpose, after submitting it to the criticism of some 
of the most intelligent of our Japanese students. This we 
have done because so many things that appear in our period- 
icals respecting these matters are more or less incorrect, the 
whole field of research having difficulties which few in this 
country can in a good degree overcome. 

According to this writer the ancient religion of the Jap- 
anese consisted in the worship of the sun and the elements. 
The sun is still adored under the form of a bright disk or 
mirror to be found in every temple of the Sinto sect.* A 
curious ceremony practiced by the old races in India, and in- 
’ euleated in the Vedas, emblematic of the immolation of the 
horse, is still observed in Japan. The horse was anciently 
considered an emblem of the primeval and universally mani- 
fested being; and when this being was identified with the 
sun, the horse became his attendant. .. . Every Sinto tem- 
ple has pictures of these sacred horses suspended on its 
walls. The sun, then, is the great object of veneration 
among the followers of the Sinto doctrine. The Sinto belief 
supposes the existence of an infinite number of spirits, exer- 
cising an influence over the affairs of the world, who are to 
be propitiated by prayers and the observance of certain rules 
of conduct, by cleanliness of person and purity and cheer- 
fulness of heart. The chief of these spirits is the sun, and 
after him the elements. These .are called ‘‘ Dai Zin,” Great 
Spirits. The inferior spirits, who are very numerous, are * 
chiefly heroes canonized for their worthy deeds or illustrious 
qualities. The most prominent and popular of these minor 
deities is Fatsman,t the god of war, an apotheosis of the 





* From other authorities we learn that the mirror, reflecting the images of 
all things around, is viewed as a symbol of the omniscience of Divinity; as 
the Bible teaches, “ All things are naked and opened before Him with whom 
we have to do.” 


+ Better spelling is Hatz'man. 
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sixteenth emperor of Japan. He is supposed to have been 
born in a supernatural manner, and is universally honored 
throughout the empire. A Sinto temple is called a mya, 
which means a royal residence or palace. Hence the name 
of the city, Miako (Myako), which is the abode of the spir- 
itual emperor,* who is regarded as an incarnate deity. The 
worship paid to the spirits residing in the myas is of a very 
simple character. The devotee approaches the mya under 
the sacred gateways until within a short distance of the door. 
He then stops, flings a few coins through an aperture, folds 
his hands in the posture of reverence, mutters his prayers 
and departs. The Sinto priests are called kanasi, which sig- 
nifies spiritual teachers. They do not form a caste, and have 
no ordination, no special privileges or peculiar costume. 
They are looked upon, however, as one of the highest classes 
of society. The Sinto religion, the ancient faith of Japan, 
has been to a great extent supplanted by Buddhism, which 
has a tendency to absorb a popular belief where it cannot 
wholly overpower it. . . . In Japan Buddha is worshipped 
either as Niu Rai or as Amida. Niu Rai is a corruption of 
the Chinese gu sot, which means literally “ thus gone,” a con- 
traction of the sentence, “ He who has come, perfected his 
doctrine, and gone forever.’ The personage referred to is 
Guadama. Amida is a contraction of the Sanskrit Amitabba, 
a fabulous Buddha supposed to preside over the West, but 
originally a personification of the element air. The worship 
of this deity in Japan seems to consist chiefly in the repeti- 
tion of the expression, Namauda, that is, Namoo Amida, “ All 
honor to Amida.” Next to the worship of Niu Rai and 
Amida is that of Kanon, the goddess of mercy. She is ex- 
ceedingly honored by the Japanese, and images of her are 
seen everywhere. She is represented as “one possessing a 
merciful and compassionate heart,” and is therefore always 
addressed by those in affliction as their patron and friend. 
She is called the “ mother of God,” and it is supposed by 
some European scholars that the worship originated in anidea 
of the Virgin Mary, carried at an early age from the west 





* Sole emperor since 1869. 
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through India and China into Japan. Next in order among 
the Buddhist deities of Japan is Dzizo. He presides over 
the ten judges of the imperial regions, of whom Jemma is the 
chief. He is described as possessing a clement disposition, 
desirous of rescuing mortals from the consequences of sin. 
His image is placed at the head of graves. Inferior to these 
are the deities or saints called Rankan, whose images, sixteen 
in number, are to be found in almost all the temples. There 
is besides a very popular deity Daikok, the “ great black one,” 
the god of riches, whose image is to be found in almost every 
house. He is represented as a little man with a very large 
sack on his shoulders, and sometimes with a hammer in his 
hand. His-proper place is the kitchen, and he is seen en- 
shrined there near the hearth.* Buddhism is the most popu- 
lar of the Japanese religions. (Apparently because itis more 
truly a religious faith and practice). Its priests are called 
louzes, and are numerous and respected. (Soit was). There 
is, however, a large body of Japanese who reject idol worship 
entirely, and found their rule of life upon mere philosophical 
and abstract notions. They are followers of Confucius, and 
form a sect known as Sinto, or the school of the philosophers, 
which includes the people of the best education. In Japan, 
however, the term sect hardly applies. There is no hostility 
between the different form of religion, and, in a certain sense 
the Sintoist, the Buddhist and Confucian all profess the same 
religion. They differ in modes, but agree in essentials.t 
Those who profess one mode do not thereby condemn the 
other. ... Intimately connected with Buddhism are the 
doctrines of Lao-Tze, whose followers are called Yamabusi, 
“hermits.” They pretend to magical art, and frequent the 
recesses of mountains and craggy steeps, whence they come 
forth to tell fortunes, write charms, and sell amulets. They 
lead a mysterious life, and admit no one to their secrets ex- 





*This seems note-worthy testimony to the common sense of mankind, that 
the love and pursuit of riches, and, ordinarily, even the possession of wealth, 
has something of the low about it, with debasing influences upon the character 
and habits of men. The testimony is that of the Greek seule tees the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and the common experience of mankind. 

+ This is hardly true of their writings. 
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cept after a tedious and difficult preparation by fasting and a 
species of severe gymnastic exercises. ... Soon after the 
first introduction of Christianity in the sixteenth century (by 
Roman Catholics), some of the heathen priests petitioned the 
emperor to prohibit the new and foreign faith. He asked 
them how many different religions there were in Japan? He 
was told there were thirty-five ; upon which he remarked, 
“Where thirty-five religions are tolerated we can easily bear 
with thirty-six ; leave the strangers in peace.” Meylan, a 
Dutch official, who resided for several years at Nagasaki, says 
in his “Sketches of the Manners and Customs of Japan,” 
“Never do we hear of any religious dispute among the Jap- 
anese, much less discover that they bear each other any hate 
on religious grounds. They esteem it, on the contrary, an 
act of courtesy to visit from time to time each other’s gods, 
and do them reverence. While the Kobo, (secular ruler) sends 
an embassy to the Sinto temple at Isye, to offer prayers in his 
name, he assigns at the same time a sum for the erection of 
temples to Confucius; and the spiritual emperor allows 
strange gods, imported from Siam or China, to be placed, for 
the convenience of those who wished to worship them, in the 
same temples with the Japanese. If it be asked whence this 
tolerance originates, I reply, from this, that the worshippers 
of all persuasions in Japan acknowledge and obey one supe- 
rior, viz., the dairi or spiritual emperor. As the representa- 
tive and lineal descendant of God on earth, he is himself an 
object of worship, and, as such, he protects equally all whose 
object-is to venerate the Deity, the mode of their doing so 
being indifferent to him.” The most rémarkable feature of 
the religion, as well as the government of Japan, is the exist- 
ence of the spiritual emperor, sometimes called dairi, some- 
times the Mikado ; daisi meaning court or palace (the great 
within is perhaps the more literal rendering), and when ap- 
plied to the Mikado it seems an abbreviation of dairi-sama, 
or lord of the palace. 

As we have before stated, he is a lineal descendant of the 
gods, and for a long time exercised supreme power, both 
temporal and religious. But for some ages he was considered 
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so sacred that his very name must not be spoken. He could 
only be referred to under some title, aspecially dairi. He 
was considered so holy as not to be allowed to touch the 
ground with his feet, but in moving about must be carried on 
men’s shoulders. Kiimpfer, in the work (1728) quoted by 
Stuhr, says farther, “ Much less willthey suffer that he should 
expose his sacred person to the open air; and the sun is not 
thought worthy to shine on his head. There is such holiness 
ascribed to all parts of his body, that he dares to cut off neither 
his hair, nor his beard,nor hisnails. However, lest he should 
grow too dirty, they may clean him in the night, when he is 
asleep ; because, they say, that what is taken from his body 
at that time has been stolen from him, and that such a theft 
does not prejudice his holiness or dignity. In ancient times 
he was obliged to sit upon his throne for some hours every 
morning with his crown upon his head ; but to sit altogether 
like a statue, without stirring either hands or feet, head or 
eyes, nor indeed any part of his body, because in this way 
they thought peace and tranquility could be preserved in the 
empire ; and if, unfortunately, he turned himself in any way, 
or if he looked a good while toward any part of his dominions, 
it was apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great 
misfortune was near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been ‘afterwards discovered that the imperial crown 
was the palladium which, by its immobility, could’ preserve 
peace in the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his 
person from this burdensome duty, and‘therefore the crown 
alone was placed upon the throne for the required time. 
His victuals must be dressed every time in new pots, and 
served up in new dishes; both very clean and neat, 
but made only of common clay, that, without any 
considerable expense, they may be laid aside or broken 
after they have served once. They are generally broken, 
for fear they should come into the hands of laymen; for they 
believe religiously that if any layman should presume to eat 
his food out of those sacred dishes, it would swell and inflame 
his mouth and throat.” So far Kimpfer. But of all these 
things, as also of the whole scheme and working of the gov- 
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ernment, we report what has been, not what now is; but only 
as helping the reader to appreciate more fully the amount and 
character of the revolutions of the last few years. ‘The ac- 
count from which we quote proceeds: “The civil government 
is conducted under a system of ancient laws which are ad- 
ministered with rigor and adhered to with singular tenacity. 
No individual in the whole empire, however elevated in rank, 
is above the law; and those who comply with legal requisi- 
tions do not seem to have any reason to dread arbitrary power 
or capricious tyranny. The actual government, though nom- 
inally in the hands of the Tycoon (Taikun) at Yedo, is in 
fact conducted by a council of State, composed of five mem- 
bers of the oldest and highest nobility, appointed by the 
Tycoon, and assisted by a minor council of eight nobles. 
Under these, in regular and very numerous grades are func- 
tionaries of all kinds, from ministers of State down to police 
officers. The imperial crown descends to the oldest son of 
the Tycoon. There are also in the empire several hundred 
hereditary princes who are vassals of the Tycoon, but nom- 
inally sovereigns in their own dominions.” 

As all this has now been changed, it may be sufficient to 
add respecting this class, that they had positions not unlike 
that of English Dukes, and that they had for immediate de- 
pendents, a large class of hereditary officers; to'which nearly 
all the young men, who have been sent to this country and 
to Europe for education, belonged. This class has now been 
reduced to the status of agriculturalists; the government, 
however, selecting the more promising young men to send to 
this country, and to western Europe, to be fitted for special 
lines of official service in their own country. These youths, 
so far as we know, are of more than common abilities, and 
prove very apt scholars in almost every department of learn- 
ing. They are preparing themselves for such positions as 
professors in the colleges and other schools of their native 
land, for civil and mechanical engineering, and other offices 
such as a good education may enable them to fill. 

Here we may notice one remarkable arrangement in civil 
affairs. ‘Every head of a family is personally responsible 
for the conduct of his children, servants, and guests; and the 
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whole population is divided into groups of five families, every 
member of which is responsible for the conduct of the others, 
No one can change his residence without obtaining a certificate 
of good conduct from the neighbors he is about to leave, and 
permission from those among whom he wishes to go. The 
result of this organization is that a criminal has no hiding 
place, and consequently very few robberies or other crimes 
are committed.” 

The classes in society are somewhat as follows: 1. The 
princes of provinces. 2. Nobles, from whom the officers of 
state, governors, generals and others, are selected. 3. Priests 
generally, while of these some rank above their own class. 
4. Soldiers. 5. Physicians, government clerks, &c. 6. Prin- 
cipal merchants. 7. Retail dealers, mechanics,&c. 8. Peas- 
antry and day laborers. 

The first four classes are distinguished by the privilege of 
carrying two swords and wearing a peculiar dress. 

The Japanese laws are very severe, death being in theory 
the punishment for almost every offence, though in practice 
imprisonment and flogging are often substituted. The noble 
and the peasant, the rich and the poor, are punished alike, 
fines and bail being unknown in Japan. 

Of the history of Japan it seems necessary to say enough 
to enable any one to appreciate, in a measure, the late revo- 
lutions in civil and social affairs. “The authentic dnnals of 
the country commence with the reign of Sin Mu, who was at 
the same time high priest and emperor, about 660 B. C.” 
The language of Stuhr is, “ In this year, Sin mu ten o, a son of 
the gods, succeeded in uniting the tribes, hitherto living sep- 
arately under their respective chiefs, in one kingdom.” 

“ Heis said ” (New Am, Cyclopedia) “to have civilized the 
people, and to have established laws and a settled govern- 
ment. For many centuries his posterity reigned upon the 
throne he had founded, bearing the title of Mikado, and 
claiming to rule by divine right and inheritance. They were 
worshipped as gods upon earth, and long exercised the most 
absolute power. Women were not excluded from the succes- 
sion, and in ancient Japanese history there are many famous 
empresses. The most celebrated of these was Singokogu, 
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who began her reign in the third century of the Christian 
era. She conquered Corea, and gave birth to a son who suc- 
ceeded her, and who was so successful and renowned that at 
his death he was deified, and is now the Japanese god of 
war” (Hatziman, mentioned before). . . . 

“About the middle of the twelfth century, during the 
reign of the emperor Kon Jei, the authority of the Mi- 
kado began to decline. The vassal princes took ad- 
vantage of the weakness of the imperial government to 
strengthen their own power, and great confusion ensured. 
To remedy these evils the Court of the Mikado created the 
office of Siogun, or commander-in-chief of the army, and ap- 
pointed to the post Yoritomo, one of the most celebrated 
characters in Japanese history. He was a young soldier of 
high birth, related te the imperial family, and was successful 
and ambitious, so that after quelling the turbulence of the 
great vassals, and restoring the authority of the Crown, he 
contrived to concentrate in his own hands the real power of 
the government, without, however, depriving the Mikado of 
his nominal rank, dignity, and religious supremacy. The 
office of Siogun was made hereditary in the family of Yori- 
tomo, whose descendants became, in fact, joint emperors with 
the Mikado.” ....... “Tn the 16th century civil wars 
broke out, and a revolution took place, by which Faxiba, 
(Hasiba), a man of extraordinary ability and energy, origin- 
ally a private soldier, was raised to the supreme command, 
under the name of Taiko Sama, or Lord Taiko, with the ad- 
ditional title of Taikun, which is now the appellation com- 
monly given to the emperor at Yedo, or lay emperor. He 
was the first secular monarch who assumed entirely the ab- 
solute control of the empire, some share in the government 
having hitherto been granted to the Mikado, who was now 
reduced to the condition of a merely nominal monarch. 
Taiko Sama is regarded by the Japanese as the greatest 
character in their history, at least since the mythical period, 
and was eminent not only as a warrior and statesman, but as. 
a legislator. His laws and polity are to this day observed by 


the government of Japan, and have secured to the nation an 
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almost unequalled permanence of peace and prosperity. The 
turbulence of the vassal princes, who were then only sixty in 
number, and were of course individually powerful, was the 
chief source of the trouble that had afflicted the empire, and 
Taiko Sama took the decisive step of reducing their forces by 
dividing each principality into several. The policy steadily 
carried out by him and his successors has resulted in estab- 
lishing 604 distinct principalities and lordships,* none of 
which are of sufficient magnitude to be formidable to the 
imperial power.” 

The introduction of Christianity by the Jesuits, about the 
middle of the 16th century, and its temporary success, is 
generally known. The fear of their designs upon the empire 
resulted in an edict for their banishment, in terrible perse- 
cutions and massacres of their converts, and in general hos- 
tility to the Christian faith, which only of late has given way, 
and been replaced by a tolerant spirit. Within the last few 
months the edicts against our religion have been quietly with- 
drawn, if not formally revoked ; and we have reason to hope 
that ere long great numbers will be actually brought under the 
power of the gospel. 

A few words respecting the late revolutions in this now 
wonderful country. Our readers are aware that the daimios 
have been deprived of their hereditary powers, which were 
somewhat those of dukes under the feudal system, and their 
revenues mostly taken from them. They may be set to rule 
provinces, but only by appointment, and with no arbitrary 
powers. 

Under the daimios was the samurai, or officer class, which, 
in some provinces, we see it stated in a recent letter, was al- 
most half the population. These, with the classes above 
them, are distinguished as the “two swordsmen,” wearing 
two swords, one short and the other, including the handle, 
some four feet in length. The samurai have been reduced to 
the status.of mere citizens, and only to be provided for by 
government as their services may be wanted. Those sent as 
students to this country and to Western Europe are mostly 





* Just before the late changes about 400. 
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of this class, sent out and supported by the government, to 
fit themselves for special offices, as above stated. 

These students are an interesting class of young men. 
They are all, so far as we know, young men of more than the 
average ability, and mostly such as had been proved in the 
schools and colleges of their own country, and found worthy 
of the favors to be shown them. They are apt scholars, faith- 
ful in their studies, and likely to render good service in the 
places designed for them. They have been brought up Con- 
fucianists, and thus, while they have, in most cases, no reli- 
gion, properly so called, they have in morals apparently more 
principle and consistency than is common with the youth of 
our own land. In all that enters into our idea of politeness 
and habitual good conduct, they are models for the youth of 
any country. 

But we must return to our brief statement respecting the 
late revolutions ; which, by the way, are rapidly making. the 
empire of the Rising Sun almost anew world. The rebellion 
spoken of in the April number of this Quarterly, culminated 
in 1868-9, in the complete subversion of the power of the Tai- 
koon. The Mikado (now Tenno) became sole ruler, and the 
daimios a sort of dependent nobility—no longer rulers unless 
by special appointment. Ofcourse the officer class, as they 
are called, loses its hereditary place ; and must henceforth 
live by industry as other citizens do. 

We have spoken of this revolution as culminating in 1869. 
Then it was, (Feb. ’69) that the four leading daimois, Chosiu, 
Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa, published in the Official Gazette 
a manifesto in this form: “The lands that we have, and the 
people that we rule, belong in reality to the emperor. We 
have no right to usurp them from his possession; and we 
propose to give them up, so that the imperial court may dis- 
pose of them as it thinks proper. It should also give direc- 
tion in regard to all the property of the daimios, and all 
affairs connected with legislation. The army and the navy 
shall also be under the immediate direction of the emperor 
and his court. Then we shall find that the war” (7. e. the 
civil war of the years. just past) “has brought order out of 
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chaos; that there is an agreement between the word and 
deed, and we shall be able to stand among the nations of the 
earth.” To this a majority of the daimios adhered; though 
some continued disaffected: 

In Dec. 1871 the Mikado ordered all arms and munitions 
of war to be transferred to his own keeping and control. Since 
that time, the government has employed, as a part of its ma- 
chinery, so to speak, a Parliament consisting of two houses— 
the upper composed of members from the highest classes— 
the lower so appointed as, avowedly at least, to represent the 
people ; the whole idea and the modes of proceeding being 
evidently derived from bodies like the English Parliament 
and our National Congress. The members of both houses, 
as we understand it, are appointees of the Tenno, assisted 
by the ministry of the empire. They are nominally in per- 
petual session—actually meeting on fixed days throughout 
the year. 

The Sinto religion having been recently made that of the 
empire, (Buddhism having been set aside, its temples dis- 
banded, and its priests reduced to the rank of eitizens) it 
seems necessary to specify its main points considered simply 
as a system of faith and practice. Stuhr, relying upon Kiimp- 
fer, Klaproth, and other of the older authorities, speaks thus 
of their belief and worship: “The chief points of the Sinto 
religion, in submission to which its adherents hope to serve 
their gods, and, (since their minds are not occupied with 
thoughts of a higher existence) to secure the every day bless- 
ings of this life, consist in purity of heart, religious abstinence 
from all that defiles a man, observance of the greater festivals, 
and in pilgrimages, especially to the holy State of Isye. 

Inward purity of heart, in their estimate, has respect sim- 
ply to the outward observance ofthe law. It requires to do 
and to leave undone whatever the law of nature, and of the 
secular authority, which is regarded as divinity on earth, pre- 
scribes to be done or left undone. The law of nature in the 
Sinto religion is far from stringent, and allows the people to 
sink down in luxury and sensuality. Hence the earthly 
power (secular government) is obliged to supplement the len- 
iency of the gods with the Jegal force of extreme penalties. 
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The religious festivals are marred by mirth and indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. Each makes a visit for himself to a 
temple of simple structure, to make his prayers in his own 
way. Here and there in retired chambers carefully shut, to 
be “opened only at fixed times, are kept wonder-working im- 
ages of the gods. The chief ornament of a temple is a mirror 
hung in the middle, an image as well of purity of heart as of 
the existence of ‘world-creating divine powers, to whom in 
their own temples, according to the Sinto, the spots and in- 
iquity of the heart are clearly open. 

The dairi in earlier times exercised all the temporal 
powers in conjunction with the spiritual. There is no special 
priesthood pertaining to the Sinto, only ministers’ in the tem- 
ples, in secular dress, and wearing the two swords character- 
istic of the higher classes of the country. ‘The office is he- 
reditary in the family of the dairi. 

The thought apparent in this scheme grounds itself merely 
in nature and the interests of the present life. There seems 
to be no aspiration after true holiness, as there is none re- 
specting a higher spiritual existence above this world. Only 
here on earth does the light-minded Sintoist look for his full 
enjoyment ; and what is beyond is viewed as a mere dream, 
even if an occasional slight longing for something higher 
should flit about the soul.” 

We may add, that as far as the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality has place in the minds of the Japanese, as they 
have been in times past, it has come from Bhuddism, and 
not from the Sinto. or Confucianism. The religious venera- 
tion of ancestors may imply the doctrine of future existence, 
but Confucius, so far as we know, taught nothing definitely 
on this subject.* 





* Asa scheme of ethics, embracing all the relations of life, Confucianism is 
one of the most remarkable things in the world’s history. No man has ever 
lived who by his own teachings has influenced, for their good, one-tenth of the 
nuinbers that have had their characters moulded, in a considerable degree, by 
the doctrine of Confucius. A Socrates by his side is a pigmy: we do not mean 
as a man, but in his continuous power as a teacher of morals. And we ven- 
ture to add, that if the present life were all, no man has ever lived who would 
deserve the gratitude of men to nearly the extent of that due to this heathen 
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As to religion, we may simply add, that while Christianity 
is tolerated, it is announced that the government will ere long 
proclaim a system of belief, and, we suppose, modes of wor- 
ship, aiming to appropriate all that is good and reasonable 
in the various “sects”—the Christian included, if we are 
rightly informed. But of this whole matter we have too 
little information to warrant any definite statement. To re- 
concile any such proceeding with the recent adoption of the 
Sinto as the favored religion, we should think a difficult task. 
Let us hope that.the religion of our divine Lord may soon 
be acknowledged as the true Rising Sun of this regenerated 
empire. 





Arr. VIII—THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
OTTOMAN TURKS.* 

By Rev. TruitMAN C. TROWBRIDGE, Missionary in Marash, Central Turkey. 

The sea of Aral is situated almost directly east of the 
northern part of the Caspian Sea ; its centre is at about the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude, and at the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh degree of east longitude. If we take that 
point as a centre, and describe a circle fifteen hundred miles 
in diameter, we shall enclose a portion of the earth’s surface 
now commonly known as Central Asia. East of that line or 
circumference lie China and Japan, or Eastern Asia; west 
of it we have the Black Sea and Asia Minor or Western 
Asia. 

Central Asia is remarkable as the birth-place of nations; 





sage. The beauty of the result, in numerous instances, is such as, with our 
prejudices, we should never conceive without an actual acquaintance with its 
living exemplifications. 

* In the preparation of this article we have consulted mainly Prof. Creasy’s 
“History of the Ottoman Turks,” London, 1858; a “Catalogue of Turkish 
Coins” published at Constantinople in 1862, by Murief Effendi, which is 
especially valuable for the accuracy of its dates; and Gibbon’s unrivalled “ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” A personal acquaintance 
by the writer of the article with many of the localities described, has materially 
aided in obtaining a clear understanding of the facts. 
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thence certainly have come the Russians, the Bulgarians, the 
Hungarians, the Persians, the Kurds, the Armenians, the 
Circassians and the Turks. Should we inquire minutely into 
the origin of many of the nations of modern Europe we should 
find that they also are sprung from the wandering tribes that, 
from the earliest ages, have journeyed from the East to the 
West, pasturing their herds on the great plains of the region 
we have indicated, or defending themselves amid its moun- 
tain fastnesses. In truth, if we trace up to its source almost 
any one of the streams of humanity, we find that source 
amid the rugged mountains of Central Asia. 

We must distinguish between the Ottoman and Seljukian 
Turks. Of the Seljukian Turks we do not propose to speak, 
except to remark that they also were from Central Asia, and 
were the immediate predecessors of the Ottoman Turks in 
occupying what is now called Turkey in Asia. 

It is well known that the descendants of Othman, or Os- 
man, do not like to be called “ Turks.” The reason is plain : 
that name connects them with the uncivilized tribes of Inde- 
‘pendent Tartary. A portion of Tartary, however, is even 
now called Jurkestan, and its inhabitants Z'urkomons. It 
may humble the pride of the Osmanlees to have their origin 
traced to wandering, half-civilized tribes, yet that such is 
their true origin there can be no doubt. Nor should it be 
considered a disgrace. Who were the forefathers of the 
inhabitants of France ? who the ‘ancestors of the present race 
of Englishmen? These questions take us to the rude tribes 
‘of ‘Franks, Normans and Saxons, who were our ancestors. 
Let men be judged by what they are themselves, and by 
what they do, and not by what their forefathers were or did. 
If the Osmanlees of the present day are more civilized, more 
humane, better educated than their ancestors were, let them 
receive the credit they deserve. The question of their ongin 
is simply one of history, and one in regard to which there 
can be very little difference of opinion. Let us briefly trace 
their first entrance into Asia Minor. 

Gelaleddin was the Sultan or Prince of Carizme in Central 
Asia, near the Caspian Sea ; repulsed from Northern India, 
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he returned to the possession and defence of his Persian 
kingdom. He was defeated by the armies of the Moguls, and 
perished in the moutains of Kurdistan. His army was dis- 
solved at his death; many of the chiefs went into Syria, 
others came westward into Iconium in Asia Minor. These 
last entered the service of Aladin, the ruler of Iconium; 
among them was Solyman Shah, whose son, Orthogrul, was 
the father of Othman or Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 
Empire. Orthogrul established himself with four hundred 
families near the present village of Siyidd, on the banks of 
the river Sakarius, and governed his tribe with marked abil- 
ity for fifty-two years. Upon his death, his own son Osman 
became chief of the tribe, and from him the Turks derive the 
name Osmanlees, by which, above all others, they prefer to 
be known. 

The power of the rising nation rapidly increased. On the 
twelfth of July 1299, Osman invaded the province of Nicom- 
edia. Having greatly extended the authority and influence 
of his tribe he died in 1326, just as his son Orkhan was com- 
pleting the conquest of Brusa. That conquest established 
the claim of the Ottoman Turks to a place among the nations. 
Brusa was a fortified, wealthy and beautiful city. It gave to 
the young nation a citadel, a capital and a centre of influence. 
The first Ottoman Sultans expended immense sums in build- 
ing the mosques, whose ruins are still the admiration of the 
curious traveler. 

The inhabitants who yielded to the conquering Turks were 
chiefly Greeks. Many of them were treated with the greatest 
cruelty ; tradition has preserved to this day the remembrance 
of their sufferings. In the provinces of Brusa, Nicomedia, 
Kutayah, and in many other parts of Asia Minor, there are 
tens of thousands of Greeks who use only the Turkish lan- 
guage ; they say, in explanation of this fact, that when their 
ancestors were conquered by the Turks they were compelled 
to change their language and speak Turkish, the penalty of 
non-compliance with this law being that those who refused 
should have their tongues cut out. Much, therefore, as they 
loved Greek, they were forced to learn Turkish, and the result 
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is that their descendants have lost the knowledge of Greek 
entirely and know only Turkish. 

Orkhan, the son of Othman, captured Brusa in 1326; he 
followed up his success with determined energy. His father’s 
troops were irregular, undisciplined cavalry, much like the 
Turkish “ Bashi Bozooks” of the present day. Orkhan or- 
ganized them into a regular standing army of twenty-five 
thousand men. In 1326 he captured the ‘city of Nicomedia, 
and in 1330 the city of Nice. Nice was a strongly fortified 
place sixty miles north-east of Brusa; its solid walls are 
standing now, almost as perfect as they were four hundred 
years ago. The possession of these walled towns gave the 
‘Turkish sovereign entire command of the whole province of 
Bithynia. It was during the reign of Orkhan that the famous 
corps of Yeni-Charés, “new-aids,” or Janizaries was organized. 
They were the children of Christians who were captured in 
war; they were compelled to change their religion and be- 
come Mussulmans ; they were trained to lives of hardihood, 
were thoroughly disciplined in the use of arms, and soon 
became the most powerful and most dreaded corps of the 
Turkish army. Moslem as well as Christian eventually had 
reason to abhor the savage ferocity of the Yeni-Charés. It 
was only by an energy and cruelty equal to their own that 
the corps was finally destroyed by Sultan Mahmoud IL., in 
1326, after having been the flower of the Ottoman army for 
more than five hundred years. 

In the year 1336 Orkhan held the fortified cities of Brusa, 
Nice, Nicomedia, and Pergamos and the adjoining regions ; 
his authority, therefore, was fully established. Three years 
before his death, in 1356, his son Solyman crossed the Helles- 
pont (Dardanelles) and took possession of its western shore. 
This was the first entrance of the Turks into Europe. Ork- 
han died, in 1359, after a successful reign of thirty-three years. 
His successor was his son Murad I, commonly known in his- 
tory as Amurath. He was the conqueror of what is now 
known as European Turkey. With little opposition he sub- 
dued the whole of the province of Thrace, from the Helles- 
pont to Mount Haemus, or the Balkan Mountains. He even 
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marched his victorious troops to the gates of Constantinople. 
He made Adrianople the seat of his government; he attacked 
the Bulgarians, the Servians, the Bosnians, and the Albani- 
ans; his contests with these hardy nations were obstinate and 
bloody ; little mercy was shown on either side. The Chris- 
tians defended their native soil with great bravery, but the 
result of a long series of battles, was the extension to the 
Danube of the northern boundary of the Ottoman dominions, 
The resistance of the Bulgarians and Servians to the onward 
march of the Turks forms the proudest epoch in the history 
of those nations. The brave deeds of their kings and princes 
are still celebrated in the wild songs of the common peas- 
antry of those provinces. ; 
Murad I. died by the hand of a Servian assassin, in the 
year 1389, having reigned thirty years. It was his boasi 
and glory that he had established on the continent of Europe 
the religion and authority of the followers of Mohammed. 
It is worthy of notice that the permanent conquests of the 
Turks in Europe never extended far beyond the limits to 
which they were carried by Murad, nor have the Turks ever 
receded very far from the lines which were established by 
his military genius. The most important exception to this 
remark was the subsequent conquest of the Crimea and of 
Greece, but both Greece and the Crimea have long been free 
from the Turkish yoke. Sultan Murad did but little, how- 
ever, toward the more complete subjugation of Asia Minor. 
His son and successor was Byazid J. Many circumstances 
combined to make Byazid one of the most renowned of Turkish 
sovereigns. As a general he’ soon earned and bore the epi- 
thet of “Yildrum” or “ Thunderbolt.” In Asia Minor he ex- 
tended the limits of his kingdom east to the Euphrates, and 
north as far as Erzroom. In Europe he completed the 
conquesis of his father in Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and imposed a regular form of government upon the Bulga- 
rians and Servians. The discipline which he maintained in 
his army was almost perfect ; the peasantry of the conquered 
provinces could pursue their usual avocations undisturbed 
within the immediate vicinity of his camp. Not satisfied with 
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previous conquests he attacked the Hungarians, who were 
then ruled by King Sigismond. Authorities differ in regard 
to the number of Christian troops engaged. Gibbon esti- 
mated the number at one hundred thousand. It appears cer- 
tain that there were present twelve thousand of the chivalry 
of Europe, who had come to engage in the crusade against 
the Turks. The decisive battle was fought at Nicopolis in 
1396, and resulted in the entire defeat of the Christian army. 
The cruel character-of the Turkish sovereign is well illus- 
trated by his treatment of the Christian prisoners captured 
in this battle; by his special order all the prisoners over 
twenty years of age, except a few French noblemen, were put 
to death. A German historian, Schiliberger, was one of the 
captives, but was spared on account of his youth. He was 
compelled to be an eye-witness of the massacre, of which he 
has given us a graphic description. The executions began 
early in the morning and continued until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, only ceasing at the earnest solicitation of the 
leaders of the sultan’s army. ‘Ten thousand prisoners were 
put to death! By such deeds did the Turks strike terror into 
the hearts of the nations of Europe, and thus did they earn 
that reputation for savage ferocity which is so universally 
associated with their name throughout the civilized world. 
But the hour of the defeat and humiliation of Byazid was 
not far distant. He determined to attack Constantinople. 
The shape of that city is much like that of an equilateral tri- 
angle, with its base toward European Turkey, and its apex 
extending into the magnificent harbor which is formed by 
the junction of the straits of the Bosphorus with the Sea of 
Marmora. On the south side the city was defended by the sea 
and a massive wall, on the north side by a similar wall and an 
arm of the sea which is called the Golden Horn, and on the 
western or land side by a double wall and deep ditch. The 
cowardly inhabitants and degenerate sovereign considered 
themselves safe within these defenses; their security was 
well-grounded, for the city was not captured by the Turks 
until the invention of gun-powder and the introduction of 
heavy artillery enabled them to batter down the wall on the 
land side. Byazid determined, however, to attempt its cap- 
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ture. He addressed the following insolent Jetter to the Greek 
Emperor: “By the Divine mercy our invincible sword has 
reduced to our obedience almost all of Asia, with many and 
large countries of Europe. Constantinople alone is exempt, 
for beyond its walls thou hast nothing left. Resign that city, 
stipulate thy reward, or tremble at the consequences of a rash 
refusal.” The Greek Emperor, however, obtained a truce by 
‘agreeing to pay an annual tribute of thirty thousand crowns 
of gold. The truce, however, was soon broken ; the soldiers 
of the Sultan joined the lawful heir to the throne of the 
Greek Empire, the Prince of Silivria, and again threatened 
Constantinople. Byazid made great preparations for the 
siege; he was confident of success and would have prose- 
cuted the great undertaking with untiring energy had he not 
been called away to defend his eastern dominions. Tamer- 
lane or Timour, (“ Démir,” the Turkish name for iron,) was 
rapidly approaching the doomed cities of Asia Minor. He 
first met the troops of the Turkish Sultan at thestrongly for- 
tified city of Sebaste, the modern Sivas. The place was de- 
fended by its inhabitants and by the best troops of Byazid 
with great courage, but nothing could resist the impetuous 
fury of Tamerline. He made excavations under the walls, 
supporting the earth above the excavations with large tim- 
bers and wooden frames; when the work was complete the 
wood was set on fireand soon consumed; the walls then fell 
by their own weight. 

There were many Armenians in the city who had remained 
loyal to Byazid, and had taken an active part in the defence 
of the place; they became the special objects of the ven- 
geance of Tamerlane ; after he had vaptured the city he signal- 
ized his victory by burying alive four thousand of the 
Armenians, the flower of the Armenian population of the 
_ ¢ity. 

Byazid was pressing the siege of Constantinople, when he 
heard of the‘approach of Tamerlane; he was compelled, 
therefore reluctantly, to abandon the siege and march to 
meet the Mogul conqueror. They met on the plains of 
Angora, where the decisive battle was fought on the 20th of 
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July, 1402. The historians of that period describe the battle 
with great minuteness. Byazid had about one hundred 
thousand men; the troops of Tamerlane, however, were 
superior both in numbers and discipline. Of the Turkish 
troops, the Janizaries alone fought with resolute courage, 
but they were overwhelmed by the impetuous charges and 
the great numbers of the enemy. The result of the battle 
was the entire defeat of the Turkish army. The Sultan him- 
self was taken prisoner, and led in triumph to the tent of the 
conqueror. There is much evidence to show that Byazid 
was treated with great indignity by his successful ‘rival. 
Turkish historians narrate that the Sultan was put in an iron 
cage for exhibition like a wild beast, and was thus made to 
accompany Tamerlane on his subsequent marches. Von 
Hammer, the celebrated historian of Turkey, has suggested 
a somewhat ingenious explanation of the contradictory versions 
of this story. He says, that “when the Mogul army moved 
from place to place, Tamerlane took his captive with him, 
but in order to avoid the hateful sight of his enemies, Byazid 
travelled in a covered litter with iron lattice work.” This 
explanation, though plausible, is not consistent with the 
weli-known character of Tamerlane. A captive in his hands 
might be thankful if his life was spared; he could not hope 
to select his own means of conveyance, much less could he 
at pleasure hide himself from the sight of his hated enemies. 
The commonly received version of the story is probably the 
correct one. One thing is certain, Byazid did not long sur- 
vive his defeat and capture. He died in 1403, eight months 
after the battle of Angora. Tamerlane delivered the body 
to one of the sons of Byazid, who took it Brusa, and buried 
it by the side of Othman, Orkhan, and Murad I. 
Tamerlane followed up his success until he had subdued 
the whole of Asia Minor. He captured Smyrna, then a 
walled city of great strength; the miserable inhabitants 
were delivered to the sword; the heads of those who were 
slain were piled up in the Médan or public square of the city 
in the form of a pyramid. 
As Tamerlane had no boats he could not cross the Helles- 
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pont into Europe; from Smyrna therefore he retraced his 
steps to Central Asia, resol ved on the conquest of China. 
He died while on the march to that distant and populous 
empire. 

By the overthrow of Byazid, the Ottoman power received 
a sudden and terrible blow. Had this been followed by a 
united assault on the part of Christian nations, the Turks 
would doubtless have been driven out of both Europe and 
Asia Minor. Why was not such an assault made? The 
Roman Empire was near its end. After a course of pros-' 
perity and power, unsurpassed in the history of nations, 
having, for a period of nearly two thousand years held the 
civilized world united in one strong government, its downfall 
became certain. Gibbon, with a wealth of learning truly 
wonderful, has written the history of the decline and fall of 
that Empire. Internal divisions were among the most promi- 
nent and immediate causes of its overthrow. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. We are astonished to learn 
that the Greeks, instead of uniting against this common foe, 
were engaged in bitter and deadly contests with each other. 
More than this: they actually obtained the aid of the Turks 
in those contests ; the Turkish Sultans sometimes fought for 
one claimant of the Greek throne, and sometimes for another ; 
they rejoiced at every event which crippled the power of 
their enemies, for thus were they marching slowly but surely 
towards the long coveted prize, Constantinople. To hold 
that city was then, as now, to hold the seat of empire and 
of power. The bitter and endless feuds of the Greeks par- 
alyzed their strength and exhausted their resources, until all 
parties were buried ina commonruin. Thus, when the over- 
throw of Byazid at Angora crippled and nearly destroyed 
the Ottoman power, the Greeks were not prepared to profit 
by the event. Fifty years, therefore, had not passed before 
the Turks were again planting their standards around 
Constantinople. 

After the defeat and death of Byazid there was a period 
of twelve years during which it was uncertain who would be 
his successor. He had six sons whose names were Solyman, 
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Mustapha, Isa, Mousa, Mahomet and Kasimir. It will be 
necessary briefly. to notice the history and fate of these 
princes. 

At the time of his father’s death Solyman was governor of 
Adrianople. Isa immediately established himself as an in- 
dependent ruler of Brusa. Mahomet did the same at Amasia. 
Mustapha had disappeared after the battle of Angora.* Ma- 
homet immediately attacked and captured Brusa; his brother 
Isa fled to Adrianople and joined Solyman. Solyman, in turn, 
attacked and recaptured Brusa. In the mean time Mousa 
had joined Mahomet, who sent him, with a strong force, into 
European Turkey. Solyman was therefore compelled to 
leave Asia Minor and march to the defense of Adrianople. In 
the battle that followed, Solyman was defeated and slain while 
endeavoring to escape to Constantinople. Mousa therefore 
remained master of the Ottoman dominions in Europe. He 
marched against the Greek emperor, who had been the friend 
andally of Solyman, and even laid siege to Constantinople. The 
Greek emperor lost no time in calling Mahomet to his aid. The 
king of Servia also offered to assist him. Thus the Greeks, the 
Servians and the Turks were united against Mousa. The re- 
sult was inevitable. Mousa was defeated and slain. As Isa 
had disappeared during the contests in Asia Minor between 
Solyman and Mahomet, at the close of this fratricidal war of 
twelve years, Mahomet remained the undisputed successor of 
Sultan Byazid. It was customary to give to each Sultan a 
name indicative of his character. Mahomet I. was called 
“ Phelivan” or Champion. He is praised by both Greek and 
Turkish historians, but his character is stained by many deeds 
of cruelty. It will be remembered that Byazid had six sons; 
we have noticed the fortunes of only five; the name of the 
youngest was Kasimir. When Mahomet had attained to 
supreme authority, fearing lest this younger brother might 
become a dangerous rival, he seized him and put out his 
eyes; he then allowed him to occupy an estate near Brusa. 





* Subsequently, during the reign of Mahomet I. a certain Mustapha ap- 
peared, who claimed to be the son of Byazid. There are no means of knowing 
whether his claim was just or not. He was defeated and slain by Ibrahim 
Pasha. 
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It is a mark of the barbarism of the Turks and of the times 
that Mahomet is commended by Turkish historians because 
he put out his brother’s eyes and allowed him to'live instead 
of putting him to death. 

Mahomet I. showed his genius for government by devoting 
himself to the consolidation of his own power, and the devel- 
opment of his own resources, before engaging in foreign wars. 

‘He avoided collisions with the Greek Emperor, wisely re- 
flecting that it was worse than useless to demand the sur- 
render of Constantinople, until the demand could be enforced 
against all opposition. In this respect he differs from his 
father, Byazid, from his brother, Mousa, and from his own 
son, Murad, all of whom attempted in vain to capture that 
city. Mahomet died at the age of forty-seven, in 1421, after 
an uninterrupted reign of eight, and a partial reign of eleven 
years ; he was therefore virtually the Ottoman sovereign for 
nineteen years. He built the “Yeshil Jami,” or Green 
Mosque of Brusa, near which his body lies buried. He also 
completed the Oult Jami, the Great Mosque of Brusa, which 
was begun by his grandfather, Murad I. Mahomet was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Murad II. Turkish historians declare 
that Murad IT. was “a just and valiant prince, of a great soul, 
patient of labors, learned, merciful, religious, charitable, a 
good sovereign, and a great general.” Christian writers also 
accord to him great abilities, and greater freedom from vice 
and passion than most of the rulers of that age. He was 
eighteen years of age when he ascended the throne in 1421. 

The Greek Emperor had long held in confinement the pre- 
tender Mustapha. On the death of Mahomet he at once re- 
leased him and acknowledged him as the lawful heir to the 
Turkish throne. Mustapha made a feeble attempt to estab- 
lish his claim, but was captured at Gallipoli and mediately 

put to death. Murad resolved to punish the Greek Emperor 
for this insult. In June, 1422, he was before Constantinople 
with twenty thousand troops. The Sultan issued a Firman 
declaring that the city, with all its treasures, should be given 
up to the conquerors ; this had the effect to bring together a 
large body of “irregulars ” from all parts of the country, who 
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were eager to plunder the capital of the Greek Empire. The 
siege was conducted with a good degree of energy and skill. 
On the land side of the city an embankment was thrown up 
from the Golden Horn across to the Sea of Marmora. This 
embankment formed a good protection for the troops, during 
the intervals of attack and while they were mining the walls. 
The attempt, however, failed. Murad, like his grandfather 
Byazid, was called from the siege of Constantinople to defend 
his eastern provinces. The pear was not yet ripe; the ‘Turks 
were not strong enough to capture Constantinople, and the 
Greeks were not yet weak and degraded enough to surrender 
so rich a prize to such a detested enemy. : 
The reign of Murad II. was especially distinguished by his 
wars with the Hungarians. We have seen that a Hungarian 
army was defeated at Micopolis by Sultan Byazid in 1396. 
Forty-six years from that time, in 1442, Murad IT. was re- 
pulsed from before Belgrade with terrible loss. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he sent another well-disciplined army 
of eighty thousand men against Hunyades, the celebrated 
Hungarian general. This army also was put to rout by the 
united forces of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia -and Wallachia. 
The decisive battle was fought between Philippopolis and 
Sophia, at the intersection of the main road with the Balkan 
Mountains. While the Turkish armies were thus suffering 
defeat in the West, the princes of Caramania invaded the 
dominions of the Sultan in the East. Murad was compelled 
to march against them in person. These accumulated diffi- 
culties forced him to make a treaty with the King of Hungary, 
the young and brave Ladyslaus. This treaty was signed on 
the 12th of July, 1444; by it Murad resigned all claim to 
Servia and Bosnia, and surrendered Wallachia also to Hun- 
gary. The Sultan had now reigned twenty-three years ; his 
life had been spent amid the excitements of war; he longed 
for the repose of private life. Having subdued his enemies 
in the East, and trusting to the pledged faith of the Hungarian 
king for peace in the West, he abdicated his throne and re- 
tired to Manissa, near Smyrna. The treaty however, was 
’ soon broken by the Hungarians and their allies, who vainly 
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hoped that, as Murad was no longer on the throne, they 
might easily drive the Turks out of Europe. The capture by 
the Christians of Varna, and several fortresses on the Black 
Sea, drew the old Sultan from his retirement. The Genoese 
furnished him vessels in which to cross the Bosphorus with 
a chosen army. By long and rapid marches, and before the 
Christian troops were aware of his approach, he suddenly 
appeared before Varna with 40,000 troops. The baitle that 
followed was one of the decisive battles in Turkish history. 
The Turks placed the broken treaty on a lance and carried it 
in the front rank of their army. At first the advantage was 
decidedly with the Hungarians, but, as in so many other 
battles, the fortunes of the day were determined by the 
brave Janizaries. Ladyslaus, the Hungarian King, was cap- 
tured in the early part of the battle. A Janizary immediately 
cut off his head, and placed it on the lance with the broken 
treaty. The united forces of the Christians were entirely 
defeated. Bosnia and Servia have never recovered from the 
effect of that battle ; they were more completely subdued by 
Mahomet II. in after years, but the real blow that destroyed 
their nationality and their power, was struck by Sultan 
Murad IT. at the battle of Varna, in 1444. 

It was in the latter part of the reign of this Sultan, that 
the celebrated Albanian chief, “ Iskander Bey,” or “ Scander 
Beg,” so often repulsed the Turks and humbled their pride, 
amid the mountains of Albania. The true story of his life 
reads like a wild romance. 

In 1445 Murad again abdicated his throne in favor of his 
son Mahomet, but he was: soon called from his retreat by a 
revolt of the Janizaries. He did not a third time repeat the 
dangérous experiment. 

Murad was the sixth Ottoman sovereign; during his reign 
the power of the Turks was greatly increased and consoli- 
dated. Constantinople did not fall, but its capture became 
morally certain. The stream of Turkish history has now 
become broad and deep and moves on with an irresistible 
impulse. Murad died at Adrianople in 1451; he was forty- 
seven years of age at the time of his death, and had governed 
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his empire with a strong hand for thirty years. His remains 
were taken to Brusa for burial. , 

He was succeeded by his son Mahomet IL., subsequently 
the conqueror of Constantinople. We shall give a summary 
of the principal events of the reign of this Sultan, and then 
briefly speak of his character. The death of his father was 
announced to him at Manissa, near Smyma. He immedi- 
ately mounted a fleet horse and started for the Hellespont; 
in an incredibly short time he had reached Adrianople and 
was declared sovereign with great pomp and solemnity. He 
had now reached the age of twenty-one ; as he had twice been 
seated on the imperial throne he was accustomed to the ex- 
ercise of authority and to public affairs. One of his first acts 
was to put to death an infant brother, the son of a Servian 
princess; in after life he defended this barbarous custom as a 
necessary law of the State. It soon became evident that the 
mind of Mahomet was fixed on the capture of Constantinople ; 
he was determined to push to a successful issue what so many 
had vainly attempted before him. 

To accomplish this great undertaking it was necessary that 
he should be free to carry it forward, when once begun, with- 
out fear of being called away to defend other parts of his 
dominions. On the east the Turkish territory did not extend 
far beyond Cesarea and Sivas. Trebizond was an indepen- 
dent kingdom. In the centre of Asia Miuor, just beyond the 
Turkish border, there were a number of petty princes who, 
for many years, had been a source of trouble and annoyat ce 
to the Turks. The first care of Mahomet was to subdue these 
princes; he ‘therefore marched against them in person and 
was entirely successful in his mission. There were danger- 
ous enemies also on the northwestern boundary of his domin- 
ions, of whom the Hungarians, the hereditary enemies of the 
Turks, were the most powerful. The Hungarian troops were 
still under the command of Hunyades, who had been defeated 
by Sultan Murad at the battle of Varna. With this general 
Mahomet made a truce for three years. Strange as it may’ 
seem, while the Turks were besieging the Christians in Con- 
stantinople, an ambassador of this famous Christian general 
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was at the Turkish camp, in Adrianople, rejoicing at the suc- 
cess of the Turkish arms! 

The Sultan had nothing to fear from the Catholic powers 
of Europe. Spain was then a powerful nation ; both France 
and Spain might and ought to have aided the Greeks against 
the Turks, but they were under the supreme influence of the 
Pope of Rome. The members of the Greek and Latin 
churches were almost as deadly enemies to each other as. 
were the Christians and Turks. 

Thus secure from external enemies Mahomet began his 
great work. It was necessary first of all that he establish 
himself in a strong position near the city ; he therefore built 
the Castle at Rouméli Hissar,’ on the western shore of the 
Bosphorus, just above the present village of Bebek. It was 
placed immediately opposite the “Castle of Asia,” which was 
built on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus, by Sultan 
Byazid. The walls and towers of Rouméli Hissar are nearly 
as perfect now as thty were the day they were finished. 
Mahomet finished the Castle in 1452; the fall of that year 
and the following winter were busily occupied by him in 
making preparations for the siege. 

The use of gunpowder had now become somewhat com- 
mon. Mahomet seized the new engine of destruction as his 
most important aid in reducing the city. He employed a 
Christian engineer, who had deserted from the Greeks, to 
cast for him a great number of cannon at Adrianople. One 
of these deserves special notice ; its muzzle was twelve palms 
in diameter, and it threw a stone ball of twelve hundred 
pounds weight. When it was fired the first time, in order to 
prevent the mischievous effects of sudden fright, Mahomet 
issued’ a special Firman, informing the people of what was 
about to happen. The gun was brought with immense diffi- 
culty from Adrianople,; and placed opposite the gate of St. 
Romanus, now called Top-kapou or “Cannon Gate.” It 
could be fired only seven times in a day; after a few dis- 
charges, it burst into a thousand fragments, killing nearly all 
who were engaged in manning it. Mahomet, however, had 
not staked all upon one monstrous gun; others were ready, 
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and though not of so great calibre, they enabled him at least 
‘to make a breach in the walls. 

The siege was regularly begun on the sixth of April, 1453. 
The number of Turkish troops engaged is variously estimated 
at from seventy-five to two hundred and fifty thousand. It 
seems well established that, at that time, the population of 
the city proper amounted to about one hundred thousand 
souls. Galata was occupied by the Genoese. A heavy chain 
was stretched across the mouth of the Golden Horn, which 
effectually prevented Turkish vessels from entering the inner 
harbor. Constantine XI., the last of the Greek emperors, 
filled the throne. His empire was reduced to a single city, 
and that was surrounded by powerful and determined ene- 
mies. Personally he was brave, but in the hour of his 
greatest need, the Greeks themselves deserted him. Out of 
a population of one hundred thousand, only six thousand 
troops were furnished to the Emperor ; besides these he had 
eight thousand soldiers, some of whom were Genoese, others 
were from the Greek islands in the Archipelago, and others 
from Italy. According to the most authentic and reliable 
accounts, the whole number of troops under his command, 
for the defense of the entire city, was only fourteen thousand. 
The Greeks had lost their national spirit ; they were avar- 
icious and cowardly, and they detested their own Emperor, 
because, in order to oppose the progress of the Turks, he had 
favored a union with the Latin Christians; they preferred to 
be annihilated by the followers of the Crescent, rather than 
to be rescued by the Latin followers of the Cross. 

The walls of the city, now in beautiful ruins, were then 
strong and perfect; those on the western or land side were 
considered impregnable until the introduction of modern 
artillery made them useless. The approach to these walls 
was defended by a wide ditch which is, said to have been one 
hundred feet deep. To make a passage across this ditch was 
one of the most difficult yet essential parts of the work of 
the besiegers. We will not attempt to describe the churches, 
the baths, the monuments, the palaces, the multiplied objects 
of interest that were enclosed within those walls. 
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For more than a thousand years Constantinople had been 
the eastern capital of the Roman Empire. She had gathered 
to herself the wealth of many nations, the learning of the 
Greeks, the relics and the fame of antiquity. Then, however, 
as now, the city was valuable not so much for what it con- 
tained as for what it was, the natural centre of a large por- 
tion of the world’s commerce, the natural capital of a great 
empire ; it was the link that connected Europe with Asia, the 
East with the West, the old world with the new, a living pres- 
ent with a dead past.. No one who has ever visited Constan- 
tinople can have failed to see, at a giance, why the Turks 
were so determined to gain possession of it, or to understand 
why its acquisition has been the one grand aim of Russia for 
centuries. It is not too much to say of it as do the Turks 
and giving the fullest significance to the words, “ Jihanda bir,” 
“there is but one (Constantinople) in the world.” No other 
city can be compared to it in respect to the beauty and 
strength of its position, the extent and depth of its harbor, 
the ease with which it might, in proper hands, draw to itself 
the commerce of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

We will not dwell on the details of the siege. One feat of 
engineering skill, however, deserves to be mentioned. Ma- 
homet had a fleet of three hundred and twenty-one vessels, 
large and small, but they were of little use to him so long as 
the entrance to the Golden Horn was closed to him by the 
great chain which we have mentioned. He therefore resolved 
to transport a portion of his fleet over land from the Bos- 
phorus to the upper part of the Horn. The enterprise seemed 
difficult if not impossible, but skill, energy and enthusiasm, 
directed by an indomitable will, accomplished it. A solid | 
and smooth road of planks was laid across the land from the 
Bosphorus to the Golden Horn, a distance of about six miles. 
“ Eighty light galleys and brigantines, of thirty and fifty oars 
each, were drawn up out of the waters of the Bosphorus, 
placed on rollers, long ropes were attached to each, and in a 
single night the whole fleet was transported over the land 
and launched in the still waters of the Horn.” With the aid 
of these vessels Mahomet quickly constructed a temporary 
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bridge or large raft on which he planted some of his best 
cannon. He was then prepared to defend his vessels and his 
troops, and to batter down the city walls on the side next the 
harbor. The Greeks were amazed and confounded at this 
display of the skill and energy of the enemy, but it gave to 
that enemy an advantage which it was impossible for them 
to wrest from his hands. That this advantage was very 
great, is shown by the fact that in the final assault the wall 
and gate at the “ Fénér,” in the harbor, were forced and 
entered by the Turks, almost at the same moment that their 
companions entered the city from the land side at Top-kapou, 
a result due entirely to the presence of these vessels in the 
upper harbor of the Horn. 

Great credit must be given to the Genoese naval com- 
mander, Giustiniani, for the masterly manner in which he 
conducted his part of the defense of the city. His bravery 
and skill extorted the highest praise from Sultan Mahomet. 

The final assault was made at day-break, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, 1453. The resistance of the Greek soldiers’ 
was brave and obstinate, but they could not withstand the 
Turkish artillery, and the Turkish Janizaries. Some hours 
before sunset, the youthful conqueror entered the city at 
Top-kapou. He was attended by his most distinguished 
generals, pashas and cadis. He rode directly to the church 
of St. Sophia, and mounting the high altar of that splendid 
édifice, returned thanks to God for the success that had 
crowned his arms. According to his promise he delivered 
the city to his victorious troops, reserving to himself only the 
houses and the land. Sixty thousand of the inhabitants 
were bound as slaves, and removed to Adrianople, Siliveria, 
Heraclea, and other places to which the troops were sent. 
The city was plundered by the soldiers, and suffered the fate 
of all conquered cities in that age of the world. Valuable 
libraries, containing thousands of rare and interesting books 
in manuscript, were committed to the flames. In a few days 
Mahomet returned to Adrianople, but before he departed the 
“Hippodrome,” or present “ Atmédan,” streamed with the 
blood of some of the noblest Greek families. 
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The capture of Constantinople was the great event in the 
life of Mahomet II. He conducted the siege in person, and 
with every mark of genius for war, though he was but twenty- 
three years of age. By the capture of Constantinople, he ; 
destroyed the Roman, and established on a firm foundation 
the Ottoman Empire. He soon made Constantinople the 
capital of his kingdom ; having accomplished this, he turned 
his thoughts, without delay, to distant foes. In 1454 he cap- 
tured the Peloponnesus ; in 1455 Sinope and Trebizond. In 
1456 he renewed the war with the Hungarians ; Hunyades, 
with whom in 1452 he had made a truce for three years, was 
still in command of the Hungarian troops. Mahomet was 
repulsed from Belgrade after his troops had carried the outer 
defences of the town.. In 1475 he conquered the Crimea. In 

’ 1480 he attacked Rhodes, which was defended by the brave 
Knights of St. John. The Janizaries had already carried the 
defences, and would bave carried the town, when their gen- 
eral announced that the spoil of the city must be reserved 
for the Sultan. This turned the tide of battle ; the Janizaries 
who were ordered to support those who had entered the city, 
refused to obey. The result was the entire repulse of the 
Turks, when victory was within their grasp. In the same 
year Mahomet attacked Italy, and captured Otranto, an im- 
portant city on the sea-coast; twenty-two thousand of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword. In the spring of 1481 
Mahomet prepared another powerful expedition against 
Rhodes; the troops were assembled at Scutari ready to 
march ; they were to be commanded by the Sultan in person, 
but before they set out, a mightier conqueror met. and van- 
quished him. He died at the age of forty-eight, after a reign 
of thirty years, having, it is said, conquered twelve-kingdoms 
and two hundred cities. “Time,” said Lord Bacon, “ is the 
test of truth ;” it is also the test of a man’s character. After 
the lapse of four hundred years, what judgment does impar- 
tial history pronounce in regard to Mahomet II? He laid 
some claim to a fondness for literature, but in no proper 

sense was he an educated man. His mind was active and 
strong; he had a genius for projecting great and bold enter- 
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prises. He did not trust his most faithful pashas and gen- 
erals with the far-reaching plans that ever revolved in his 
restless brain. “Secrecy and celerity” was his favorite 
maxim. He did more than any of his predecessors towards 
organizing the government, defining the laws, and system- 
atizing the rude and complicated machinery of legislation 
that had long been a burden to both conquerors and con- 
quered. His influence was long and deeply felt by his own 
nation, and for many anxious years his name was a terror to 
the nations of Europe; yet he was neither a noble nor a great 
man. He was cruel and passionate to the highest degree ; to 
disobey his commands was almost certain death. Savage 
lust are the only proper words with which to describe .his 
moral character. The testimony on this point is so clear and 
abundant that it cannot be impeached. His ear was deaf to 
the cry of the helpless captive, who plead for merey and for 
life. An old man who refused to surrender an innocent child 
to his passions, and a fair young girl who preferred death to 
dishonor, were cut down at his command by his savage Jani- 
zaries, and died before his eyes in their own blood. His 
genius for military operations cannot be disputed, yet it was 
not of the very first class. If fourteen thousand of the 
Knights of St. John had held Constantinople, instead of the 
one hundred thousand Greeks who occupied but did not defend 
it, Mahomet Il. would probably never have entered that 
city. 

It will be proper in conclusion, to make a few general ob- 
servations in regard to the Ottoman Turks of the period 
which we have passed under review. The exact time was 
one hundred and sixty-five years, from 1288 to 1453. 

(1) They were a warlike race; war was their profession, 
their life ; their treasury was replenished by the spoils of 
war, their armies were constantly renewed by captives taken 
in war ; the corps that uniformly gave success to their arms, 
was composed of Christians who were torn from their homes 
in childhood, and compelled to embrace the Moslem faith, 
and the profession of arms. There is no evidence that the 
Turks were, to any great extent, fond of science, literature or 
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art. Mahomet IT. founded a few hospitals and schools, but 
the schools were for military discipline, and the study of the 
Koran. 

(2) The Turks of that period were very successful. To: 
what was their success mainly due? We reply, to two 
causes: First, the military genius of their Sultans, and sec- 
ondly to the want of union among their enemies. The seven 
sovereigns we have mentioned were all men of great ability 
as military leaders, men of iron wills, energetic, enthusiastic, 
brave, tenacious of ptirpose ; defeat did not dishearten them, 
victory did not intoxicate them ; they had quick eyes to dis- 
cover strong military positions, and when once a campaign 
was resolved upon, it was carried out with a rapidity and 
determination that struck terror to the hearts of their ene- 
mies. On the other hand, there was no general and perma- 
nent union among the Christian nations to oppose their 
progress. Had there been such a union, the result would 
not have been doubtful. Religious differences, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical, had separated the Eastern and Western 
Churches by a wide chasm, and these differences entered 
largely into the politics of the times. Much as the Latin 
nations dreaded the presence of the Moslems in the heart of 
Europe, they seem to have rejoiced at the utter overthrow of 
their old enemy, the Eastern Church. Nor can it be doubted 
that if Mahomet II. had marched against old instead of new 
Rome, the Greeks would have held high carnival. 

(3) The Turks who conquered Asia Minor and European 
Turkey had a rare opportunity to establish a powerful and 
permanent government. Look at the natural features of the 
country which they subdued ; at its geographical position, 
its salubrious climate, its rich plains, its noble rivers, its 
inland seas ; is there in the world a country better adapted 
by nature to reward the industry and skill of man? In such 
a country the foundations of a powerful empire should have 
been laid, strong not only in a military sense, but strong in 
its internal wealth, in intelligence, in the happiness and pros- 
perity of its subjects. Turkey to-day should have been the 
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garden of the East ; four hundred years of Turkish rule have 
made it almost a desert. 

(4) The sovereigns of that period did but little for the 
elevation of the common people ; in fact did much to put down © 
and crush out the common people. Heavy taxes were im- 
posed; large armies were sustained while engaged in distant 
wars ; the peasantry were compelled to send a large propor- 
tion of their children into the Turkish army, thus draining 
the country of one great source of its strength and wealth; 
yet nothing was done to keep the masses of the people in a 
prosperous and contented condition. Agriculture was ne- 
glected, the noble roads of the old Roman Empire were al- 
lowed to go to ruin, education was abandoned. In short the 
entire neglect of the common people, which was character- 
istic of Turkish rule from the first, and continues until the 
present day, was a sure precursor of the ruin which has now 
come upon the Ottoman race. 

(5) If we compare the early history of the Ottoman Turks 
with the early history of Anglo-Saxon Englishmen, we shall 
be struck with some points of resemblance, but more of con- 
trast. It can hardly be said that the real ancestors of the 
English race were more humane, more enlightened, more 
civilized than were the ancestors of the present race of Turks ; 
but as soon as the English began to emerge from barbarism, 
they began to lay the broad foundations of the future great- 
ness of their nation. Take one illustration as showing the 
difference between the two races—education. It was during 
the period of which we have spoken, that the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were mainly founded. Cambridge 
has seventeen “Colleges,” nine of which were established 
between 1257 and 1496. Oxford has twenty “Colleges,” and 
four “ Halls,” of which fifteen were established between 1264 
and 1480. The influence of England’s universities has been 
felt the world over for hundreds of years, and will be felt till 
the end of time. We search in vain for similar institutions 
founded by the ancestors of the present race of Ottoman 
Turks. What is the result of the two systems, one based on 
ignoranee, the other on education? One result is, that Tur- 
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key is now mainly dependent on England for almost every- 
thing, for good cotton and woolen fabrics, good coal, good 
agricultural instruments, good iron, good engines, good 
steamers, and even for engineers to build her vessels and 
manage her arsenals. It is well known that the Turkish 
government is compelled to employ English engineers in. all 
its important public works, and to man its valuable steam 
vessels of war. Turkey was more powerful than England in 
1453. Add four hundred years to that date, and what do 
we see? We are at the beginning of the Crimean war in 
1853. We seo Turkey stretching forth suppliant hands to 
England, to save her from her northern enemy. We find 
English vessels ploughing Turkish waters, English cannon 
defending Turkish forts, English soldiers dying in Turkish 
hospitals, or stretched on the bloody fields of Alma and 
Balaklava, or freezing before the solid defenses of Sevastapol. 
England has grown healthy and strong every day for four 
hundred years, while of Turkey it must be said, that if she 
is saved from utter destruction, it will be because in her hour 
of danger, a generous nation extended to her a helping hand. 

(6) Or compare the progress of Turkey with the progress 
of the United States. Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
thirty-nine years after the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. How wonderful the march of events, and the power 
of ideas! Bigotry, fanaticism, religious intolerance, sensuality, 
oppression, despotic government, have had their full play in 
Turkey, with what result let the ignorant and downtrodden 
millions of that country answer. In America, liberty, law, 
education, freedom of worship, justice, toleration, a free press, 
the rights of man, have had their full play, with what result 
let the great cities, the villages, the factories, the railroads, 
the telegraphs, the schools and colleges, the institutions for 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the thousands of churches, the 
millions of happy homes answer. ‘The early sovereigns of 
the Turks depended on the sword alone for all success; 
force and violence were the foundations on which they built 
their edifice. Can we wonder that it totters to its fall? 
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Art IX.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Bible a Miracle; or, the Word of God its own Witness. By 
REv. DAviD MACDILL. W.S. Rantoul, Philadelphia, 1871. It was 
said of Chalmers, that the secret of his success was his *‘ blood earnest- 
ness.” In the examination of this work, the impression is left upon us, 
that its author is filled with something of the same spirit which animated 
the great Scotch preacher. For whatever other qualities he may exhibit, 
there is nothing more conspicuous than that he both feels the importance 
of what he writes, and is conscious that he has a mission to fulfil. 

The plan of this work may be summed up in few words. It is the pro- 
duction, in open court, of the Bible on the one side, and the leading sys- 
q. tems of Religion and Skepticism on the other, where they are allowed to 
speak for themselves. In thusconfronting Revelation with its adversaries, 
there is a constant comparison of their respective claims, by which the 
absurdity, the immorality, and the grovelling nature of false religion and 
unbelief are contrastéd with the reasonableness, the purity, and the ele- 
vation of the Divine Word. There is the utmost fairness exhibited in 
marshalling the proof on both sides. The leading doctrines of each are 
given in their own words; and, in behalf of the Bible, there is no dispo- 
sition to conceal objections which have been raised, or to soften the hard- 
est features of its teachings. The testimony of those who oppose the 
Bible is largely relied on; so that its superiority is established by the ad- 
mission of its enemies. . 

In presenting his case, the author has laid almost all literature and 
science under contribution. The multifarious character of his researches 
is only equalled by the careful and painstaking examination of his wit- 
nesses. The sacred books of the Hindoos, Chinese, Persians, Moham- 
medans; the Philosophies of the Greeks and Romans; the speculations 
of Naturalists and Skeptics of every hue, have been subjected to a 
thorough search; so that nothing which bears, even remotely, on the 
author’s subject, has escaped his notice. The Institutes of Menu, the 
Zendavesta and the Koran have been sifted, and their own words, with 
the interpretations of their commentators, faithfully produced. So the 
Poetry, the History, the Philosophy, and the Laws of the classic nations, 
all pass under revision. It would seem that the author, in preparing for 
this work, had studied, with equal faithfulness, the ponderous volumes 
wherein Celsus and Porphyry were answered by Augustin and Origin, the a 
labored attacks of the English Deists, the French Athiests, and German 
Neologists, as well as the periodical and pamphlet literature in which the 
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war of apologetics is now waged. Whether it be Goethe and Humboldt 
who wish to represent man as a God, or Darwin who labors to make him 
an ape, no part of the controversy has been overlooked. 

After this exhaustive examination of witnesses for the different beliefs 
which have exercised sway over the minds of men, the author draws the 
irresistible conclusion, that the Bible is miraculous in its origin, and by 
its power to regenerate the world bears testimony to itself. 

The style is clear and pointed, the sentences short and epigrammatic. 
The matter is compressed into the narrowest limits, whenever the author 
argues a point or enunciates a proposition. His own statements always 
leave the impression that he has said but a small part of what he was able 
to say, and thus he strengthens conviction by the evidence of reserved 
power. The work, as it appears now, might justly be called a Handbook 
against Infidelity ; for it is a condensed exhibition of all the leading argu- 
ments which have been employed against the Scripture system, with the 
antidote applied, as well as the chief lines of proof for those claims which 
true religion puts forth. It is a book particularly suited to that large class 
of readers, who, from their inability to answer the objections which scien- 
tists are wont to raise, are in danger of being troubled by doubts or driven 
into infidelity. Here such can finda short and clear refutation of the 
objections which unbelief reiterates; where false theories are stripped of 
the mystification of scientific terms, and answered in language level to the 
comprehension of all. And while, in its present form, the book is suited 
to the ordinary reader, it is also eminently suggestive to the most culti- 
vated inquirer. Indeed, we know of few books which, in so small a com- 
pass, open up so many mines for independent investigation. Had the 
author introduced his quotations at length, and in the originals, (as it is 
understood he did in a copy of his MS., which, by some strange provi- 
dence, was burned just as it was ready for the printer), it would have 
been more attractive to scholarly readers. Perhaps he will do this in 
another edition, which will be required at an early day. And should he 
thus recast his work, we would suggest that the prodigality of illustration 
in chaps. iv-ix could be diminished without destroying the strength of 
the argument; and more attention could profitably be given to the ever- 
recurring attacks of the materialists, who are now occupying much of the 
public attention. 

This, we believe, is Mr. Macdill’s first publication. There are some 
evidences of carelessness in writing, as, for example, the frequent recur- 
rence of similar expressions: ‘‘Such are,” ‘‘Such were,” pp. 336, 337, 
and other infelicities which a little more attention will easily avoid. We 
heartily welcome this book, as another of the many evidences of industry 
and research which country pastors, even under the disadvantages of ab- 
sence from libraries and the incitements of literary society, have given to 
the public. J. © 
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Sermons from 1828 to 1860. By the late WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 
D. D., Principal of New College, Edinburgh. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Rev. J. J. Bonar. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co. This posthumous volume is made up of sermons pre- 
pared in the ordinary round of pastoral duty, and usually written, without 
subsequent revision, the day before they were preached. Principal Cun- 
ningham has already left his impress upon his age in the department of 
historical theology, and, along with Dr. Hodge, has been foremost in 
bringing forward to the view of this generation the strength of the Cal- 
vinistic system, especially of that type of Reformed Theology known as 
the federal or representative system, and marked by the stress which it 
lays on interpretation. It is with reference to this that these sermons 
have their special value. They are by no means theological lectures, but 
true and proper sermons. They are not artistic, grand, or often eloquent; 
but they are clear, solid, instructive and stimulating. They are especially 
valuable as showing howa master of the theology of our standards handles 
it in the practical application of it to the souls of men. Here we see that 
the author’s doctrines are no barren abstractions of dead theology, but 
that in his hands they are instinct with life-giving power. With him 
every doctrine is made to tell upon the life, and every duty, privilege and 
hope is rooted in some doctrine. Not only is this so generally, but 
specially with respect to the distinctive features of his own system of the- 
ology. Scarcely a sermon fails to show the vital dependence of holy liv- 
ing, and joyous piety, on the death of sin, through gratuitous justification 
and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the believer. The key- 
note of all these discourses is salvation by grace. If for no other reason, 
we could wish that this volume might be carefully studied by all who are 
called to deal with souls, in order that they might see the intimate re- 
lations of this system of doctrine to all that is strong and buoyant in the 
Christian life, at least in the view of their ablest adherents. To Dr. Cun- 
ningham they were the great ‘‘truth-powers” which God made the instru- 
ment of lifting him out of the stagnation of Moderatism into the living 
current of evangelical life and hope. L. H. A. 

The Scripture Doctrine in reference to the Seat of Sin in the Regene- 
rate Man. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. We know nothing of 
the author of this book, REV. PETER B. EASTON, beyond his own state- 
ment, that three years ago he was a member of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. While we dissent from its main position, we take 
pleasure in saying that it exhibits a thoroughness of research, a power of 
thinking, and aptitude and taste for theological inquiry, which we hope 
to see more prevalent among students for the ministry. Even in what 
we deem his errors, the author has brought forward materials which will 
help the reader to a better comprehension of thé truth. 

The doctrine maintained is, simply, that sin, in the regenerate, has its 
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seat exclusively in the body,—this remaining unregenerate till the resur- 
rection, when the soul, by its very regeneration, iscompletely freed fromsin, 
Of course such a subject cannot be adequately treated within the limits of an 
ordinary book notice. We will only say that the author is careful to dis- 
dain all Platonic, Gnostic, or other theories which make matter essentially 
evil, or the body the original source of sin. He maintains that the soul 
is the original spring and seat of sin within us, and spreads its pollution 
to the body; and that this remains after regeneration has purged it from 
the soul, the sole fountain of all the sins and imperfections with which 
Christians are sti!l defiled in this life. He admits that the regenerate soul 
is dragged by the body intosin. But the difference between the two is, 
that the body is, the soul is not, ‘in a sinful state,” which is the spring 
of all actual sins, whether in the body or the soul. Many passages in 
Rom. vi., vii., viii., are adduced in support of this view, some of them not 
without seeming plausibility. 

After all, we think the doctrine will not stand. While the sacred writers 
often refer to sin as in the body, the flesh, the members, and use these 
terms as expressive of the sinful principle, yet this is only because sin de- 
thrones the higher spiritual principles, and brings them in, bondage to the 
lower, allowing them to usurp the supremacy. But this is essentially the 
sin of the soul that it sinks itself to this degradation. It is impossible for 
us to conceive of sin, or other moral states in the body, otherwise than as 
it is penetrated and controlled by the soul. Mere unthinking irrational 
matter or animal organism, fer se, cannot sin or be the seat of sin or holi- 
ness. They can only be such as they are inhabited or mastered by the 
sinful or pure spirit, ‘‘ yielding our members as instruments of unright- 
eousness unto sin. . . or as instruments of righteousness unto God.” 
Nor will our author’s maxim, that ‘‘ whatever is the effect of sin is sinful,” 
serve his purpose for proving that any state of the body is sinful aside of 
its implications with the sinful soul. Because, first, the maxim is untrue. 
Many effects of sin, e. g., the sufferings of Christ, are not sinful. Then 
the moral character of given states in accountabic beings, depends on 
their nature, whatever their cause; what they are, rather than how they 
came to be so. 

We think, indeed, that the implication of the body with the soul and 
spirit, in its moral states, is a reality evinced by Scripture, experience, 
and especially modern science, which vainly attempts to make it a buttress 
for Materialism, and that this has been too much overlooked in modern 
theology. Such, indeed, is the mutual interdependence of mind and 
body, that we can hardly suppose that regeneration in no manner touches 
the body at its points of contact with the holy dispositions, aptitudes and 
actings of the soul. If sanctification reaches ‘‘ body, soul and spirit,” 
why not regeneration ? 

But we must stop with a page where we could expand to a volume. 
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What we mean to insist on is, that the Bible knows of no sin, state or act, 
in which the soul is not chiefly involved, whatever be the seat of that sin. 
And we greatly fear that our author tries to parry the objection, that the 
tendency of such a doctrine must be towards some ritualistic, ascetic, fa- 
natic, or other form of that ‘‘ bodily exercise which profiteth little.” 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued a little volume en- 
titled, Jwmortality of the Soul and Destiny of the Wicked. By REV. 
N. L. RicE, D.D., President of Westminster College. It is especially 
directed against the doctrine of Annihilation of the wicked. We have 
shown our estimate of the importance of the subject by devoting to it an 
article of our present number. Dr. Rice and our Board have done a 
much-needed work in furnishing so compact but decisive an antidote to 
this destructive and plausible heresy. It was well to secure for such a 
task the skill of this skilled veteran controversialist. It is aimed not 
merely at Annihilationism, but at that particular mode of stating and de- 
fending it adopted by Mr. Hudson,—by far the most able and ensnaring 
} of the recent propagandists of this tenet. If any of our pastors are in 

search of an antidote to any mischief which Mr. Hudson’s, or similar 
works, may be spreading among their flocks, we can refer them with 
great confidence to this little volume. 


The Annihilation of the Wicked Scripturally Considered. By REV. 
W. McDoNALD. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. This is 
another excellent refutation of Annihilationism, chiefly on scriptural and 
psychological grounds. It is in a small compass, and adapted, like that 
of Dr. Rice, to general circulation as an antidote to this heresy. The 
author, Mr. McDonald, has before, if we remember right, done good ser- 
vice in exposing and refuting the vulgar necromancy of these days, mis- 
named Spiritualism. We are glad the publishing agencies of our various 
denominations are providing the people with weapons of defence against 
this pestilent dogma. 


































REv. JAMES W. DALE, D. D., author of the well-known works on' 
baptism, in a Sermon preached before the Synod of Philadelphia, on 
Mark x. 38, 39, entitled, The Cup and the Cross, or the Baptism of Cal- 
vary “one Baptism,” the Ground and Key to all other Bible Baptisms, 
presents an admirable, clear and cogent summary of the main positions 
and results more fully handled in his larger works. — It will be useful to 
all who desire to have his argument in acompact shape. _It is published 
in handsome style by the Presbyterian Board. Price 75 cents. 


Sindee 


An English-Hebrew Lexicon ; being a complete verbal Index to 
GESENIUS’ Hebrew Lexicon, as translated by PROF. EDWARD ROBIN- 
SON, D.D: Prepared by Joseph Lewis Potter, A. M. 8 vo., pp. 204. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. Teachers of Hebrew will not be slow to 
appreciate the value of this important aid in their instructions. A good 
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English-Hebrew Lexicon has long been needed, and there is no better 
mode of constructing one than that adopted in the present instance of 
making a complete alphabetical index of all the meanings of every word 
in the Hebrew Bible, as shown in such a lexicon as that of Gesenius. 
Mr. Potter has done his work well, and deserves the thanks of every lover 
of this venerable and sacred tongue. For the greater convenience of 
those who desire to use it, it is issued both separately and as an appendix 
to Gesenius’ Hebrew-English Lexicon. W. H. G. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Opinions Concerning the Bible Law of Marriage, by one of the People. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Hafflefinger. Zhe Divine Law Con- 
cerning Marriage: A Discourse by Rev. WILLIAM A. MCCORKLE, 
D.D. Boston: Hollis & Gunn. These are both earnest protests against 
growing corruptions that are sapping the very foundations of social life, do- 
mestic purity, and the safety of Church and State. The first is especially 
directed against polygamy, and the admission of Utah to a place among 
our States while retaining this foul institution. In pursuance of his pur- 
pose he devotes the body of his work to proving that it was never in any 
sense tolerated or winked at in Old Testament times; that the Old Tes- 
tament saints who practised it as really transgressed the known and only 
law of God, as if church members should now practise it, and suffered 
proportionate chastisements therefor. This is high ground, but even if it 
should prove untenable, we do not think Christianity affords any pretext 
for our enduring or winking at polygamy. Dr. McCorkle’s pamphlet is 
a tract made up of two sermons, published at the request of his hearers. 
This also takes high ground against all schemes for deranging the mutual 
relations of the sexes as constituted by God and nature; against divorce 
for any cause but adultery, even for wilful desertion; against setting up 
any separate property or other interests between husband and wife as in- 
terfering with the proper unity of the marriage relation; against all that 
misplacement of woman implied in the current vagaries about woman’s 
rights and female suffrage, public preaching, etc. 

Towards the close he touches upon subjects of still more difficulty and 
delicacy, especially for treatment in public discourse. He shuns not to 
declare*the whole counsel of God concerning the amazing number of 
young Protestant couples that are almost or altogether childless; the 
growing feeling that children are a burden rather than a blessing; feeti- 
cide; the wide growth of Malthusian ethics; the inevitable consequence 
thereof in giving the country to Papists if they alone obey the command, 
*<Increase and multiply,” while Protestants are comparatively childless. 
These subjects must, in an increasing degree, command the earnest at- 
tention of the Church, ministry and Christian sociologists. 


Sermons by the Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. Delivered in the Brook- 
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lyn Tabernacle. Harper & Brothers. Whatever criticisms they may pro- 
voke, and they are certainly obnoxious to just criticism, these sermons 
certainly unveil to us the secret of Mr. Talmage’s extraordinary power as 
a preacher. With an occasional dash of illegitimate sensationalism, or 
coarseness, which we are glad to find comparatively rare, they are on the 
whole replete with the elements of pulpit power. The great themes of ex- 
perimental piety and holy living are set home upon the hearts of men with 
remarkable directness, force and fervor. Mr. Talmage has a strong im- 
agination, which seldom flags in word painting, and usually arrays the most 
common truths in all the freshness of new discoveries, and all the glow of 
living reality. To this he adds a quick insight into human nature, the 
foibles, vices and iniquities of the day, and the gospel as the only remedy 
for human corruption. All is swayed by an over-mastering Christian earn- 
estness. These qualities make him and his sermons a power among men 
for good, despite all eccentricities or other drawbacks. 

The Resurrection of Christ, a Series of Discourses by ELIPHALET NOTT, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of Union College, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Tayler Lewis. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. In 
some respects Dr. Nott was an extraordinary preacher. As we read one 
discourse after another in this volume, we came to the conclusion which 
we. afterwards found expressed by Dr. Lewis in the preface, viz. that whe- 
ther he had studied them or not, ‘‘ More than any American preacher did 
he resemble some of the great French preachers in the days of Louis XIV. 
In many things, especially his exclamations, his invocations of the divine 
name, and his passionate appeals to the hearer, might he be compared to 
fervid Massillon.” As suchthey are wellworthy ofstudy, while they charm 
and sway by their eloquence. The argument they present for the resur- 
rection of Christ, and that also founded upon his resurrection, is in the 
historical vein, which, if disparaged by many, is not yet obsolete in Chris- 
tian Apology. For these reasons, and because they form a fit memorial 
of one of the remarkable men of our age and country, the volume will come 
mand attention. 

The Works of Rev. Daniel A. Clark. Edited by Rev. FREDERICK 
G. CLARK, D. D. Witha biographical sketch by Rev. GEORGE SHEPARD, 
D.D. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1872. The name 
of Daniel A. Clark has long been familiar to us as among the most pow- 
erful of American preachers. One of the strongest proofs of this is not 
so much the testimony of other eminent preachers, as the fact that the 
present is the sixth edition of his sermons. It is very rare that any 
volume of sermons, or made up, like this, chiefly of sermons, reaches a 
second edition. Sermons, however impressive when delivered, generally, 
and even proverbially, make dull reading. It is otherwise with the dis- 
courses, and even sketches of discourses, in this volume. Without any- 
thing sensational, or any facticious ad capfandum qualities, they are nev- 
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ertheless fresh, clear, solemn, pithy, pungent, going straight and quick 
as arrows to the heart and conscience. They are fitted to enchain the 
reader, as they once enchained hearers. They are especially valuable as 
showing our younger clergy how preaching may be powerful without clap- 
trap, or that vicious sensationalism which seeks to produce effects more 
by fleshly titillation than by spiritual quickening—now from various causes 
so much the bane of the pulpit. 

We are glad to call attention to the fact that the author’s sons have not 
only published this edition for sale, but have made arrangements for its 
gratuitous distribution to the students of several theological seminaries. 

The Sermons of HENRY WARD BEECHER. From Verbatim Reports 
by T. J. Ellinwood. Fifth and Sixth Series, 1870, 1871. 2 vols. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. Yale Lectures on Preaching. By HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. New York: Ford & Co. These two works come well 
together—the theory and practice of the great “‘ virtue of preaching,” by 
the most popular preacher of this country. They may well be studied in 
their relations to each other. And the theory here is the result of the 
practice; it shows us how Mr. Beecher makes hig sermons. Nobody else 
can really expect to make sermons in the same way ; for he is a born pul- 
pit orator, of the greatest fullness and diversity of gifts, of unequaled fer- 
tility and variety. His mind is not systematic; but he is full of life and 
power. He is sometimes inconsistent, and makes many an unguarded 
statement. Thus, for example, in his discourse on future punishment, he 
seems to deny all punishment except what is ‘‘ penal and educatory,” and 
yet he holds the doctrine on the ground of Christ’s testimony, saying, 
‘When I doubt the doctrine it will be because I doubt the divinity of 
Christ.” ‘But, after all, I do believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and I do 
not believe that he would deceive me or deceive you.” 

The Lectures on Preaching are only a part of the full course, which is 
to run through three years. They awakened great interest at the time of 
their delivery, and are very strongly recommended by the whole Theolog- 
ical Faculty of Yale College. But few, we think, would second Mr. 
Beecher’s odd advice to students, to make phrenology their guide in the 
study of human nature and the making of sermons. 

Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton Street Meeting. By S. IRENEUS 
PRIME. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. This is the third vol- 
ume which Dr. Prime has published on the famous Fulton Street Meet- 
ing, whose results for good are now known all over the world. It is a won- 


derful record, and exceedingly well set forth in this deeply interesting - 


volume. 

The Great Revival of 1800. By WILLIAM SPEER, D.D. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. This tract of 112 pages is well fitted for that gen- 
eral circulation among ministers and people, which those concerned in its 
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publication are secking to obtain. It is a compact and well-digested ac- 
count of the great awakening which so abounded at or near the beginning 
of the present century; which so greatly renovated the church and re- 
formed Christian society, as to prepare the way for the great subsequent 
advances of evangelical religion, and the still greater triumphs hoped for 
in the immediate future. It also recites the chief events and measures 
which have had to do with inciting or enlarging the missionary and other 
evangelistic movements of the present century. We do not quite enter 
into the author’s reasonings and hopes for the future, as connected with 
the supposed mystical sacredness of the number seven, or his theory of 
the periodicity of revivals as determined by it and its multiples. But we 
deem the tract thoroughly good and adapted to promote religion and re- 
vivals, if widely circulated. 

Dr. J. I. VON DOLLINGER’S Fables respecting the Popes in the Middle 
Ages, translated by Albert Plummer; together with DR. D6LLINGER’s 
Essay on the Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies.of the Christian Era, 
translated by Henry B. Smith, D. D. Dodd & Mead. 1872. Pp. 463. 
Some of Dr. Dollinger’s ablest historical papers are collected in this vol- 
ume. His Fables about the Popes take up nearly all of the most inter- 
esting and vexed questions of the middle ages, e. g., Pope Joan, Marcelli- 
nus,.the Donation of Constantine, Liberius and Felix, the case of Hon- 
orius, etc. The Essay on Medizval Prophecies is the most full, curious 
and instructive paper on that subject yet published: it abounds in learned 
lore, and is admirably written. These works have the highest reputation 
in Germany. They show great historical insight and fairness-of judg- 
ment. Nowhere are these perplexing medizval fables thus grouped to- 
gether and so well treated. The Introduction contains an account of 
Déllinger’s life and works by the American editor. 

Bible Work in Bible Lands: or, Events in the History of the Syrian 
Mission. By the Rev. Isaac BirvD. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. This attractive and instructive volume can not fail to give our 
churches a much more perfect apprehension of the history and claims of 
the missionary field in Syria. The personal connection of the author or 
members of his family with that work, almost from the beginning, guar- 
antees interest in and competence for the sketch which is here presented. 
Judicious selection of material, with condensed and graphic presentation, 
are in a high degree characteristic of the book, whose pictorial illustra- 
tions are likewise attractive and eminently helpful. The natural, political 
and religious difficulties distinctive of the field, the toils, perils and suc- 
cesses of the laborers there, are so exhibited as to ensure a far more in- 
telligent sympathy on the part of the many who will be sure to read the 
volume. 


History of the Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. to the Oriental Churches. 
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By RuFrus ANDERSON, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. No living person is so competent for writing 
an accurate and standard history of the wonderful missions of the Ameri- 
can Board to Palestine, Syria, Greece, etc., as the revered senior Secre- 
tary. It is a matter of congratulation that he has been spared to do this 
work. It is simple and condensed, yet full and impartial. It is indispen- 
sable for the correct understanding of these missions, whose promise is 
now larger than ever before. It will undoubtedly have a wide circulation, 


and do great good. 

The Presbyterian Memorial Offering 1870-71. New York: De Witt C. 
Lent & Co. We have neglected to notice, as we should, this volume, 
which gives in detail the results of the great Memorial offering of our 
Church, to celebrate its reiinion. It shows how nearly eight millions (if 
all had been counted, nearer ten) were raised in one year, on a simple and 
effective plan, admirably carried out. Our Presbyteries, and even the 
Sessions of churches, should have access to this volume. The same en- 
terprising firm in New York also publish Presbyterian Retinion, a memo- 
rial volume, (8vo. pp. 568), which we again commend to such of our read- 
ers as have not yet procured it. It gives, from both sides, a history of the 
reiinion movement and its results, with all the leading documents in the 
It contains, likewise, the portraits of the chief actors, and other 


case. 
It is a volume of permanent value and interest. 


illustrations. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The New Jersey Historical Society has published Vol. VII. of their col- 
lections, being Zhe Constitution and Government of the Province and 
State of New Fersey, with Biographical Sketches of the Governors from 
1776 to 1845, and Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar for more than 
Half a Century. By Luctus Q. C. ELMER, LL.D., late one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. Newark, N. J.: Martin 
R. Denni & Co. 1872. This is a very valuable and interesting volume. 
Probably no other man could write it. No living man has had the per- 
sonal knowledge of the distinguished men sketched which the venerable 
jurist, now almost, if not quite, an octogenarian, has enjoyed. Although 
he makes no secret of his democratic sympathies in politics, he manifests 
all the fairness of the judicial mind towards those of opposite political 
tenets, and his estimates of character are femarkably just and candid, 
as well as discriminating. The eminent lawyers and statesmen of New 
Jersey, who have adorned the bench, bar, and legislature of that State or 
the National Congress, cabinets and courts, are made to pass in rapid yet 
full review before us. These sketches are precious, not only as portraits 
of great men but as historical memorials. The book breathes that spirit 
of piety which we might look for in a stanch Presbyterian elder. We are 


glad that the venerable author is thus bearing fruit in his old age. 
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Les Francais en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l'Indépendance des 
Etats-Unis 1777-1783. By Thomas Balch. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. 1872. The object of this work is to bring to view the part that 
France played in the war of the Revolution. The author aims to give, 
not a mere general recital, but a more detailed account than has ever 
been furnished before. He dwells first upon the causes which led to the 
War of Independence, and the influences which subsequently enlisted 
France on the side of America. Then he enters into a complete narra- 
tion of the expedition of the French corps under the orders of the Count 
de Rochambeau, the difficulties encountered, privations endured, and es- 
pecially the efficient aid rendered in bringing the American cause to a 
successful issue, with names of officers, order of march and of attack, 
etc., etc. This work is an interesting addition to our revolutionary 
annals. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Three-Score Years and Beyond ; or, Experiences of the Aged. A 
Book for Old People, describing the Labors, Home Life and Closing Ex- 
perience of a large number of Aged Representative Men and Women. 
By Rev. W. H. DE Puy, D.D. Carlton & Lanahan. This work was 
compiled by the author to supply a desideratum which he found to exist 


‘when he undertook to purchase a book ‘‘ about old people for young peo- 


ple,” to present to his aged father. It is made up of short sketches of 
celebrated men and women in various walks of life, who have adorned the 
Gospel, and still brought forth fruit in old age. Itcomprises, first, several 
instances of the aged of the Bible, then of Reformers, Founders, Biblical 
Commentators, Missionaries, Martyrs, Philanthropists, Educators, Pastors 
and Evangelists, Historians, Distinguished Women, Poets, Statesmen and 
Orators, Jurists, Philosophers, Miscellaneous Persons and Topics, with 
Poetic Selections, etc., etc. It is a large octavo, handsomely published, 
and well suited to its purpose. It draws largely from Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals 
of the American Pulpit,”-while it honors him with a biographical sketch. 
That the celebrities among our Methodist brethren should be duly sig- 
nalized, is of course to be expected. 


The Fapanese in America. Edited by CHARLES LANMAN, American 
Secretary of the Japanese Legation in Washington. N. Y. University 
Publishing Co. 1872. This volume comes very opportunely to give us 
some real information respecting that now conspicuous and very interest- 
ing branch of the human family, with which we have recently come into 
such close and important relations. This is the more noteworthy, be- 
cause we have found it so difficult to get such information as we need touch- 
ing the history, religion, and civil institutions of this ancient, and in many 
ways remarkable empire. Here, indeed, we do not find systematic expo- 
sitions of such matters: but enough respecting our new friends, as they 
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now demean them, to increase our interest in all the efforts making by 
them and in their behalf, that they may speedily add to their own pecu- 
liar advantages, all those of our religion, science, and practical skill. 

The scope and general contents of this book are sufficiently indicated by 
the PREFACE: 

‘‘ The threefold object of this volume is to give an account, from offi- 
cial sources, of the Embassy recently credited to the United States by the 
Tenno* of Japan; to print a collection of essays written by the Japanese 
students now residing in this country and illustrating their style of thought 
and expression ; and to republish a little work on America, compiled un- 
der the direction of Jugoi Arinori Mori, the Chargé d’Affaires from Japan. 
An edition of the last named publication was printed under the title of 
Lifeand Resources in America, and intended for exclusive circulation in 
Japan, where it is to be translated into the language of that country. It 
having been suggested to Mr. Mori by many of his friends, that the Am- 
erican public would be glad to read the volume, he considered the ques- 
tion in a friendly spirit, and consented to its republication in the present 
form.” 

The first part of this book gives us an interesting account of the history 
of this late Embassy, including the Zersonnel of its chief members, and 
their reception in this country. 

We quote asingle sentence from an address made by the Vice-Ambas- 
sador Ito, on occasion of a serenade in San Francisco: 

‘¢ Japan is anxious to press forward.” 

“* The red disk in the centre of our national flag shall no longer appear 
like a wafer over a sealed empire; but henceforth be in fact, what it is de- 
signed to be, the noble emblem of the rising sun, moving onward and up- 
ward amid the enlightened nations of the world.” 

An extract from one of the students’ essays, (Mr. E. R. Enouge) might 
possibly be read to advantage by some of our business men: 

‘*But Christianity teaches them that their souls live after their bodies, 
and therefore they must better the condition of their minds by the culti- 


vation of virtues in thisworld. The money-loving Americans are doing . 


just the opposite of this. So-called business men, who constitute a large 
portion of ‘the life and blood’ of American society, seemingly have no 
souls, for they are exposed for sale, if not already exchanged, for hard cash. 
When their souls are disposed of they receive the millions of money they 
desire ; but what is to be done with it? 

‘** Without sympathy, without frankness and generosity of feeling, des- 
pising human nature, they have no more use for their riches than the Pe- 
ruvians had for theirs before the Spaniards came to rob them.” 

Of Mr. Mori’s part of this book, we call attention especially to the ac- 





* This is now the only proper designation of the Chief Ruler of Japan; the word signifying 


Heaven-lord, in accordance with the traditions of the Sinto religion. 
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count which he gives of Christianity, as seen among us. It seems hardly 
possible to say so much so justly, and in so little space as he has. 

In a word, if our readers desire a substantial novelty in the line of read- 
i ing, they will find it in the volume before us. f 

Around the World: Sketches of Travel through Many Lands and 
over Many Seas. By E. D. G. PRIME, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Dr. Prime describes, in a fluent and interesting manner, the 
places and scenes of chief interest in the successful journey which he 
made around the world, occupying about a year. It is wonderful how ex- 
actly such a long tour can now be timed; he made his appointments six 
months ahead and thousands of miles away, and kept them. It is a 
profitable and entertaining book for general reading, illustrated with 
numerous engravings. It would be a good vadz mecum for similar 


tourists. 
Man in the Past, Present and Future. A Popular Account of the Re- 
+ sults of recent Scientific Research as regards the Origin, Position and 


Prospects of the Human Race. From the German of Dr. L. BiiCHNER, 
author of ‘‘ Force and Matter,” etc., etc. By W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Lon- 
don: Asher & Co. 1872. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This 
book professes to be ananswer to the questions, Whence we came, What 
we are, and Whither we are going. It adopts Darwin’s theory of the ape- 
genealogy of man, and is a book of the most outspoken infidelity and athe- 
ism. ‘*As regards Christianity, or the Paulinism which is falsely called 
Christianity, it stands by its dogmatical portions or contents in such strik- 
ing and irreconcileable, nay absolutely absurd contradiction with all the 
acquisitions and principles of modern science, that its future tragical fate 
can only be a question of time.” (p. 220.) ‘‘ Man has no one to thank for 
his existence, and must seek the purpose of his existence only in himself, 
and in his own welfare, and that of his race.” (p. 151.) Every science, 
and especially every philosophy, that seeks reality instead of appearance, 
truth instead of pretence, must necessarily be atheistic ; otherwise’it blocks 
up agaunst itself the path to its end, the truth. As soon, then, as in a phi- 
losophic book the word ‘‘God” occurs, except in criticism or reference, 
one may confidently lay it aside; in it will be found nothing capable of 
promoting the real progress of knowledge.” (p. 329). These fewsen- . ° 
tences are enough, and more than enough. 

i The author is a well-known leader among the materialists of Germany. 
Without laying claim to original research, he summarizes the chief argu- 
} ments of others, and endeavors to present them in a popular light. As 
some evidence of the number to whom such doctrines are welcome in his 
own country, it may be stated that his manual, Ava/¢t und Stoff, passed, 
in five years, through seven editions, and has passed through several since. 
Its frequent axiom is, ‘“‘No force without matter, and no matter without 
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force.” We regret to see it stated that the author is expected to arrive in 
this country the present month (September), and that he intends to begin 
a series of lectures in New York some time in November, and will subse- 
quently make a tour through the Western and Pacific States, in compli- 
ance with invitations from the Turn-Vereine and other societies. 

Mr. Dallas, while professing not to agree with his author in his ‘ ex- 
treme materialistic views,” has translated a work of the most pernicious 
character, which we cannot believe couid have been known to the very re- 
spectable publishing house of Philadelphia, whose name appears on the 
title-page. They certainly would nct allow their name to go forth as the 
publishers of Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,” or of the infidel works of Vol- 
taire. We hope they will withdraw it without delay from this. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Evolution of Life. By HENRY C. CHAPMAN, M. D., Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
As might be suspected from its title, this bock maintains ‘‘ the slow and 
gradual development of life as distinguished from its special and sudden 
creation ; that plants and animals are the modified descendants of pre- 
existing organisms, not the unchanged forms. of life originally specially 
created . . . that the development of the higher forms of life from the 
lower has been brought about by natural selection; and that man has 
descended from a lower extinct form, of which the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee are the nearest living representations.” 

We do not discover any new arguments for Darwinism and kindred 
theories in this volume, so remarkable for its beautiful typography, dia- 
grams, pictorial illustrations, and everything else pertaining to the pub- 
lisher’s department. The distinctive feature and professed aim of the 
volume is, to bring together in a small compass, and popular form, some 
of the arguments in favor of this theory, with the aid of the light fur- 
nished by all the recent principal British and continental authors, who 
favor the anti-creation theory of the origin of man, and the various orders. 
of plants and animals. But for those who wish to find the substance of 
the arguments adduced in favor of this theory from the physical side, in 
the most clear and condensed form, we know of no work so available 
as this. 

It is as unnecessary as impossible for us, in this, brief notice, ‘to repro- 
duce the standard and conclusive proofs that man made in the image of 
God is no offspring of the gorilla or monkey. We are only amazed at. 
the credulity of that skepticism which can for a moment be convinced 
by the slender reasons adduced for it, when weighed against the incon- 
testible evidence of the original divine creation of man and the immate- 
riality of his soul. 
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SCIENCE, EDUCATION, ETC. 

Corals and Coral Islands. By JAMES D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, etc., in Yale College. New York: Dodd & Mead. Pp. 400. 
This work is brought out in the very best style, beautifully printed, with 
elegant illustrations, many of them tastefully colored. It contains, chiefly 
as the result of personal investigation, all that is known about the origin 
and growth of corals and the Coral Islands. Most of his observations 
were made in 1838-1842, when the author accompanied the Wilkes Ex- 
pedition. These are here gathered up in a fascinating work which is at 
once scientific and popular. Many current notions about the growth of 
corals, as that they are built up by polyps, are corrected. They rather 
exude from the zoophytes in their living death. The four different spe- 
cies of animals that produce these vast reefs, and the laws of coral growth, 
are well described, as are also the coral reefs and islands, and the com- 
pleted atolls with their inner lakes. The wonders are more than those of 
fairy land; the marvels disclosed by science surpass all the fictions of 
imagination. The vast geological changes in the Pacific Ocean, includ- 
ing the subsidence of mountains as well as the rise of islands, are so de- 
picted as to illustrate the grandness of creation. Altogether this is one 
of the most interesting and valuable volumes which science has recently 
produced ; and the eminent author combines the highest scientific attain- 
ments with a truly reverentjal spirit. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. Edited by SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, with the assistance of Eminent Men of Science. New York: 
Harpers. Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, is abundantly 
qualified to prepare such a record. The progress of science in all de- 
partments is fully noted, and put into a clear and popular shape. 

Professor G. F. COMFORT’S First German Reader (also published by 
the Harpers), to succeed his ‘‘ First Book in German,” is a handy and 
useful manual. The author’s German Series has received high praise. 


PHILIP SMITH’S Smatler History of the East (Harpers, pp. 316) con- 
tains accounts of Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor 
and Pheenicia, illustrated by good engravings on wood. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dx. GEORGE CURTIUS. 
Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. For the use of Colleges and High Schools. New York: Harper 
& Bros. This Greek Grammar represents the results of the best German 
scholarship. It exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scien- 
tific form, departing in this respect from the traditional arrangements. 
Practical teachers have used it with great satisfaction and success. It is 
a thorough book, clearly arranged. 

A Manual of English Literature, a Text-Book for Schools and Col- 
deges. By JOHN S. HART, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, etc., 
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in the Colleges of New Jersey. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
This manual is exceedingly well prepared; it shows on every page the 
marks of thorough and careful work, clearly arranged. In the same com- 
pass it would be difficult to do better. Citations, except of the earlier and 
less acceptable literature, are necessarily left out; but the brief accounts 
of authors and their works are judiciously prepared. A good teacher can 
do a great deal with such atext-book. It deserves a wide use. The au- 
thor has in preparation a similar volume on American Literature. The 
mechanical execution, type, paper, are excellent. 

Gentle Measures in the Management and Training of the Young. By 
JacoB ABBOTT. With Illustrations. Harper & Bros. Mr. Abbott dis- 
tinguishes three methods of parental government ; by manceuvring and 
artifice ; by reason and affection; and by authority. He would have it 
based in the last, and guided by reason and affection. Corporeal punish- 
ment he advocates only in extreme and exceptional cases. The counsels 
of this volume are wise; all parents, especially young parents, would do 
well to study them. It will be reckoned, we think, among Mr.’ Abbott’s 
most successful books. The Harpersalso publish another of Mr. Abbott’s 
books, Water and Land, with numerous engravings, in a series called 
**Science for the Young.” 

The Relations of the Scholar to Labor and Capital is the title bf an 
Oration before the Alumni of Marietta College by Rev. William G. An- 
drews, M.A., which shows that scholars can sympathize with, because 
they suffer what laborers consider their great grievance, viz., the small 
remuneration they get for their toil, while so large a proportion of the 
products of their labor goes to the capitalist; also how they can sympa- 
thize with the capitalist, because the latter, like themselves, achieves his 
success through brain-work, little appreciated by the mass of laborers 
whose toil it makes effective and productive. 

More vigorous and penetrating, even if more crude and distinctive, is. 
an Address on Labor Reform, entitled The Great Problem of the Age, by 
John T. Campbell, of Rockville, Indiana. He is evidently, though a la- 
boring man, a leader among the Labor Reformers, and one of their most 
diligent students and active thinkers. He gives evidence of having care- 
fully studied some of the questions in politicaleconomy. He feels bitterly 
that so large a proportion of the products of labor go to reward the capital 
which concurs with and gives efficiency to the labor so employed in their 
production. Hence his great problem is how to transfer more or less of 
the profits which capital now receives to labor. His projects for accom- 
plishing this must certainly prove worse than abortive, and can only be 
consummated in the destruction of that capital without which labor is 
powerless. His principal schemes are, first, the payment of the national 
debt in paper, and taxation of government bonds. Second, the issue of 
three or three-and-a-half per cent. bonds by the general government, at all 
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times purchasable from the government at par, and convertible at the 
national treasury into government paper money at par. Third, an in- 
crease of the rate of taxation of individuals in proportion to the amount of 
their taxable property. The adequate discussion of these schemes would 
require a long article. But without such discussion it must be evident 
that the taint of national repudiation is fatal, and that these projects are 
alike chimerical and suicidal. 


MISCELLANY. 


Addresses at the Inaugurition of JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., as 
President of the Columbian College in Washington, D. C. The main 
address here is the inaugural of Dr. Welling, on the ‘“‘ Fundamental Ele- 
ments of Intellectual Education,” which, while it evinces the rich literary 
culture and attainments of the author, also, like President Porter’s, ably 
advocates steady progress and improvement in our higher education. At 
the same time it sets itself strongly against the radical and destructive 
revolution in our college training, which would ignore our nobler nature, 
and make our higher education no longer liberal, but simply physical 
and materialistic. 


Addresses at the Inauguration of NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., as 
President of Yale College. Scribner. The principal addresses here given 
are those of Dr. Woolsey on resigning, and of Dr. Porter on assuming, 
the presidency of this great institution—an office which has been adorned 
by a long succession of illustrious men, among whom the last is by no 
means least, but quite worthy to succeed his predecessors. Of these the 
inaugural of President Porter is the most extended and elaborate, while 
that of Dr. Woolsey is replete with suggestions in regard to the proper 
administration of Yale, which deserve careful consideration by all guard- 
ians of those unique institutions, American colleges, presented with his 
usual unaffected simplicity and earnestness. Dr. Porter’s inaugural ably 


‘discusses the higher education in general, and the requisites to its com- 


plete organization and development, against those ultraisms, and espe- 
cially those materialistic half-truths, which, under the guise of reforming, 
threaten to narrow and subvert it. It closes with a gratifying view of the 
present condition of Yale, and the plans for its speedy enlargement. 


The Historical Department Essential in a University. An Address 
by SAMUEL Harris, D.D., LL.D., at his Inauguration as Professor of 
Systematic Theology, New Haven, Ct. This admirable address devel- 
opes and vindicates, in a convincing way, the position that ‘‘ theology is a 
legitimate sphere of knowledge, and essential to complete the circle of 
intelligence.” Opposing theories are discussed in a philosophical spirit. 


The Baccalaureate Discourse of President Smith of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, on the Grace of Patience; and Professor Bascom’s Address on the 
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Three Kingdoms, (physical, social and spiritual), are able discussions of 
their respective themes, in the spirit of a wise Christian philosophy. 

We have received a pamphlet containing an account of the Alumni 
Retinion of Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, held April 16-18, 
1872; alsothe History of the Seminary, given in an Address on the occasion 
by the Rev. James I. Brownson, D.D., together with one on the Deceased 
Alumni of the same, by Rev. D. A. Cunningham. It is replete with in- 
terest, not only for the Alumni, but for all who take an interest in the 
progress of Presbyterian Theological Education and*Seminaries, or ina 
narrative of heroic and victorious struggles with difficulties having almost 
the charm of the liveliest novel. These difficulties were so great, compli- 
cated and persistent, that they would have been an overmatch for all but 
the strongest Christian faith and courage, supported by the Head of the 
Church. They have long been surmounted. In the great and growing 
success of this important Seminary the whole church rejoices. We ten- 
der to its Guardians, Professors, Alumni and friends, on the occasion of 
this Reunion, our hearty congratulations. 

We have also received the Inaugural Address of REV. THos. L. 
CHILDs, D.D. and MATHEW H.-RIDDLE, D.D. the former as Professor 
of Biblical and Ecclesstastical History, the latter of New Testament E-xe- 
gesis, in the Theological Institute of Connecticut at Hartford, in which 
the infallible truth and nominal authority of the Word of God is strongly 
maintained against infidel rationalizing, mystical and ritualistic opposition. 
The manner in which this Institution has been carried through manifold 
perils to its present strength and resources, would furnish a chapter in the 
hands of a competent historian scarcely less interesting than Dr. Brown- 
son’s History of Allegheny Seminary. 

The Labor Question. Thoughts on Paper Currency and Lending on 
Interest as Affecting the Prosperity of Labor, etc. By WILLIAM BROWN. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. Montreal: Dawson Bros. This little 
volume contains a series of discussions, conducted with an earnestness 
and vigor which are inversely as their justice and truth. The author is 
rabid against all paper currency, credit, and interest onloans. His argu- 
ments are of force only against an unlimited, unconvertible paper cur- 
rency. Howcan it be that a paper dollar, instantly convertible into a 
gold dollar, is worth less than that gold dollar? Why would men save © 
their earnings, if they could receive no reward for putting them to use? 


The Diamond in the Cage ; or Hours with Children. By REv. J. E. 
ROCKWELL. Presbyterian Board of Publication. The author here gives 
us the instructions to children in imparting which his ministry has been 
crowned with signal success. A Summer by the Sea; or Lilian Howard’s 
Choice, by the Author of ‘‘ Forgiveness,” etc. Among the Lilies and 
elsewhere with Fesus, by the REV. CHARLES SMITH, D.D.; Gaffney’s 
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Tavern, and the Entertainment it afforded, by Mrs. Mary J. Hildebury; 
Neither Rome nor Fudah, by Ernest Hoven; Chinks of Clannyford, by 
Kate W. Hamiltcn;. Following the Master, by E. L. Beckwith; Through 
the Wiiderness, by Mary E. Willard, are among the recent Sunday 
School Publications of our Presbyterian Board. 


Among lighter, but attractive issues of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication are 7rials and Trust, a story of the French Revolution, by T. A. 
B. Also .a package of neat little volumes for children, entitled, respec- 
tively, The Twin Babes, Contented Fim, Honest Fim, How Fim did it, 
Noll the Beggar Boy, Noll in the Country. Also, another like package 
containing Polly and her Friends, Uncle Hugh’s Horse, Archieand Pussy, 
Little Mischief, Mrs. Lee, The New Sled. 


Character, by SAMUEL SMILES, (Harpers), though not quite equal to 
the author’s admirable “‘ Self-Help,” is an excellent and interesting work. 
A son of Mr. Smiles, a youth of eighteen, has written quite a remarkable 
book for one of his years, Round the World; he inherits some of his fath- 
er’s talent for fresh narrative. 


The Church Hymn Book with Tunes, for the Worship of God. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Dr. HATFIELD, the compiler of 
this new Hymn Book, has some unusual qualifications for the work. He 
has long been known as one of our best and most accurate hymnologists. 
He has had access to all the chief works, older and recent; and has the 
requisite skill and judgment to avail himself of all these, selecting the 
best and rejecting what is insignificant. The result is the production of a 
work which has already taken its place in the front rank with the best 
among its competitors. It contains 1464 hymns, with a revised text, and 
the names of the authors so far as possible. Then follow Doxologies and 
Chants. The indexes are full and sufficient. The arrangement is excel- 
lent, strictly hymnological. Every page has its tune as well as its hymns, 
and great care has been expended on this part of the work, supervised by 
Mr. Warren, organist of Grace Church, N. Y. It cannot fail to have a 
cordial reception, and to be widely used. It is brought out by the pub- 
lishers in the best style. 


Thirty Years in the Harem; or the Autobiography of MELEK-HANUM, 
Wife of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. New York: Harper & Bro’s. 
Whether this narrative be fact or fiction, it is certainly one of the very 
best accounts of lifein the Harem that has ever been published. It is 
naive to the verge of simplicity. Nothing is kept back. The most ex- 
traordinary proceedings, the most unblushing peculation and corruption, 
the details of love, marriage and concubinage, are related in an unvar- 
nished style, with no concealment, no apology, no vindication. We fear 
it is only too true a picture of very much of Oriental society. It shows a 
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fearful degradation. It is written as if there were no such thing asa 
moral law or moral sense. 


The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diary of 
the Siege of Versailles. By Brevet Maj. Gen. W. B. HAZEN, U. S. A. 
New York: Harper & Bros. General Hazen had some rare opportunities, 
which he well improved, for studying the military system of France and 
Germany, and some of the battles and sieges of the great war. He ex- 
hibits clearly the real causes of the success of the Germans and of the 
disastrous defeat of the French army. Prince Bismarck’s account to him 
of the breaking out of the campaign is frank and characteristic. It is a 
volume of deep interest and worthy of careful study. The advantages 
and disadvantages of different military systems are canvassed at length. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The United States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, approved June 6, 
1872. Compiled by Horace E. Dresser. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Pp. 123. A full digest of all enactments on the subject. 

The Life of Henry Wilson, Republican Candidate for Vice-President. 
By J. B. Mann. Illustrated. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Pp. 120. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. Household Edition. The Old Curi- 
osity Shop. Harper & Bros. An excellent edition, well illustrated. 

The Maid of Sker. A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of ‘‘ Cra- 
dock Norvell.” Harper & Bros. This is a novel of unusual merit, writ- 
ten with care and skill. 

Hope Deferred. A Novel. By Eliza F. Pollard. Harper & Bros. 

The Golden Lion of Grandpere. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
Same Publishers. 

The Adventures of a Brownie, as told to my Child. By the Author of 
*¢ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Same Publishers. <A beautiful book for 
children, very well illustrated. 

Gail Hamilton’s Little Folk Life. Little Folk Lore. A Book for Girls. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Michael Faraday. By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. Harper & 
Bros. A very interesting account of this great man of science, by one 
who knew him well; full of personal reminiscences. 


The Contemporary Review, republished by Lippincott & Co. Sept. 
1872. Spencer on Sociology; Bishop Ewing, Anglo-Catholicism; Sy- 
monds, Sonnets of Michael Angelo; Capes, Education of an Irish Gen- 
tleman; Henderson on Lewes’ account of Schelling and Hegel; Rev. Or- 
by Shipley on-Church and State in Discord; Joseph Mazzini, The Inter- 
national, Part II.; M. Browne, the Law of Modesty in Art; Rev. John 
Hunt, French Protestantism. 
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Oriental Religions, by SAMUEL JOHNSON. Osgood & Co. Tobe 
noticed. 

Septimius Felton, by HAWTHORNE. Osgood & Co. To be noticed. 

Fifine at the Fair, by BROWNING. Osgood & Co. To be noticed. 

The Dickens’ Dictionary. Osgood & Co. 

Morjorie’s Quest. Osgood & Co. Accharming tale beautifully illus- 
trated by Hoppin. 





ART. X.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. 54th Year. 1872. This Roman Catho- 
lic Quarterly represents the Tibingen Faculty. It enters little into current 
questions. 1. Prof, Linsenmann, On the Doctrine about Law and Freedom ; 
this article discusses in a moderate tone the question of works of superero- 
gation (and the bonum melius), giving the most plausible form to the 
Catholic theory. 2. Allgayer, Old Christian Latin and the Present Profane 
Philology. 3. Krittel discusses very ably Origen’s Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation,—more favorably to his orthodoxy than many recent writers: 
4. Aberle, The number 666 in the Apocalypse; it stands for Trajan, in He- 
brew letters. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. Paris. Monthly. Edited by M. A. 
Bonnetty. Nov. 1871 io June 1872. Thisis a Roman Catholic periodical 
of the strictest observance. It always has papers of value on historical and 
dogmatic themes. The part for November opens with a “ Discourse on the 
History, Literature and Civilization of the Japanese,” by M. Leon de Rosny, 
Professor of Japanese in the Paris School of Oriental Languages, translated 
in the last number of our Review. Other articles are; Schoebel, “The 
Authenticity of Genesis” (8th to 15th parts), against the German Ration- 
alists; M. Pierotti’s ‘‘Ancien! ‘‘opography of Jerusalem” (published at 
Lausanne, 1870), reviewed by Alsbé de Saint-Aignan, two articles; a notice 
of Mgr. Gaume’s recent ' “Where are we?” etc, especially on the sub-: 
ject of education; Bor , three articles of his laborious treatise on the 
“ Relations of Rom: d Jews,” giving a chronological summary of all 
the Latin works + during the period of Roman sway: De Paravey, 
“The Chinese T; us as to the Creation of Man as Male-Female” (herma- 
phrodyte), in dy, etc, a curious legend; an interesting report of an 
interview | en Schelling and Abbé La Mennais, by M. Rio: Bonnetty 
on the 7 ies of Traditionalism ; Abbé Ancessi on the Vestments of the 
Levit the Egyptians, two articles, etc., etc. 

E vecently published: Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Times 
ysostom ; Sketth of the Church and Empire in the Fourth Cen- 

pp. 474. C. E. Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism ap- 

ied to the New Testament, pp. 1388. Clarendon Press. Baron Hiibner’s 
Memoir of Pope Sixtus V, translated from the French by H. E. H. Jern- 
ingham. 2vols. Rev. J.J.G, Graham, Autobiography of John Milton. 
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The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, edited from Syriac MSS. in the Brit-- 
ish Museum by W. Wright; 2 vols.: vol. i, the Syriac Text ; vol. ii, transla- 
tions. The gem of this collection is the “‘ Acts of St. Thomas,” here given 
in full for the first time ; Tischendorf's edition of the Greek has only about 
half of the matter of the Syriac. A new edition of Maurice’s Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy is published by Macmillan in 2 vols; it is per- 
haps his ablest work. Thos. McCrie, D.D., LL.D., Annals of the English 
Presbytery, fromthe Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

The three remaining volumes of the new Hexaglot Bible, prepared ~ Messrs. 
Dickinson and Higham, will be soon published, comprising the Old Testament 
prophets, from Isaiah to Malachi, in Hebrew, Greck, Latin, English, German, 
and French; and the New Testament, in Greek, Syriac, Latin, English, Ger- 
man and French. John Wiley & Son are the American agents of this work. 

Dr. Gillett has prepared for the Historical ‘Magaz ine, N. Y., an elaborate 
article on the History and Literature of the Unitarian Controversy. It 
fills a large double number. It is altogether the best account of this con- 
troversy yet published, fair, minute, accurate. The bibliography is very 
full and valuable. , 

















